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THE  BIG   SANDY  VALLEY 


With  rugged  barrier  mountains  attaining 
feet,  the  rich  valley  of  the  Big  Sandy  in  K 
always  been  a  geographic  unit — a  natural  cul- 
sional  water  or  wind  "gap"  through  the  Cu 
difficult  and  dangerous  under  the  best  prim 
capped  ridges,  which  aided  the  defense  of  the 
tlerrent  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  from  the  east,  re 
American  civilization,  and  continued  to  prod 
Big  Sandy  Valley  as  late  as  1S50. 


headwater  altitudes  ranging  from  2,000  to  3,000 
entucky,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia  has 
de-sac  of  the  Cumberland  Plateau.  The  occa- 
mberland  Mountains  made  ingress  and  egress 
evai  conditions.  These  far-reaching  sandstone- 
Indian  from  the  west,  and  retarded  the  set- 
mained  unconquered  by  the  western  advance  of 
uce    a    picturesque    regional    isolation    for    the 
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THE  BIG  SANDY  VALLEY1 

A  Regional  History  Prior  to  1850. 

By  Willard  Rouse  Jillson,  Sc.  D., 
Director  and  State  Geologist,  The  Kentucky  Geological  Survey. 


I. 

THE  WILDERNESS 

Last  of  the  great  natural  provinces 
of  Kentucky  to  be  wrested  by  the  pioneer 
from  the  savage  Shawnee  and  Cherokee, 
the  Big  Sandy  Valley  region  is  literally 
an  unexplored  treasure-trove  of  docu- 
mentary history  and  romantic  tradition. 
Out  of  the  age-old  darkness  and  mystery 
of  an  unpeopled  wilderness,  down 
through  the  dawn  of  prehistoric  times  to 
the  days  of  our  grandfathers,  runs  the 
continuous  thread  of  a  story  of  stirring 
adventure  and  noble  sacrifice.  In  the 
flight  of  the  unnumbered  years  the  occa- 
sional and  indistinct  forest  trail  became 
a  well-defined  path,  and  then  a  public 
road.  Canebrake  and  natural  meadow 
gave  way  before  the  advancing  fields  of 
golden  corn,  and  idle  mountain  streams 
lilting  along  from  their  craggy  sources 
came  to  take  up  their  burden  of  industry 
at  many  an  improvised  splash  dam  and 
old  log  mill.    The  subdued,  half-hidden 


1  Boone    Day   Address,    Kentucky    State   His- 
torical Society,   June  7,  1922,   Frankfort,  Ky. 


smudge  of  the  dusky  savage,  faintly 
painted  against  the  forest  wall,  became 
in  time  the  welcoming  hearth  fire  of  the 
hardy  homesteader.  Herds  of  cattle  and 
sheep  replaced  the  wild  nomadic  buffalo, 
and  close  to  the  confluence  of  the  larger 
streams,  outlying  stations  and  rude  log 
forts,  hastily  raised  by  the  hands  of 
daring  scouts,  grew  into  settlements  and 
towns  with  a  thriving  industry  based 
upon  the  rich  forest,  agricultural,  and 
mineral  wealth  of  the  region.  At  last 
the  painted  Aborigine  departed;  his 
favorite  hunting  ground  usurped  and 
turned  to  nobler  ends,  there  came  to 
stand  in  his  heritage  a  conquering  race 
of  almost  pure  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  which 
as  the  years  have  passed  has  concerned 
itself,  not  so  much  with  the  heroic  deeds 
of  its  fathers,  as  with  the  absorbing 
problems  of  an  extended  civilization, 
conscious  of  its  growing  importance  in 
the  social  and  economic  fabric  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Geologic  History. 
Situated  in  the  easternmost  part  of 
Kentucky,  the  Big  Sandy  Valley  is  an 
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integral  part  of  the  Southern  Appalach- 
ians. It  reaches  northward  from  the 
Cumberland  Mountains  on  the  southeast 
through  a  broad,  maturely  dissected  reg- 
ion known  as  the  Cumberland  Plateau  to 
the  low  lands  along  the  Ohio  River.  The 
Valley  of  Sandy,  including  those  parts 
which  lie  in  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia,  comprises  an  area  of  4182 
square  miles.  It  is  a  unit  within  the 
Southern  Appalachian  coal  field,  its 
rocks  being  composed  of  sandstones, 
shales,  coals  and  a  few  thin  limestones, 
all  of  Pennsylvanian  age.  These  sedi- 
ments are  referable  in  ascending  order 
to  the  Pottsville,  Conemaugh  and  Al- 
legheny formations,  or  the  productive 
coal  measures.  A  single  outcrop  of  limit- 
ed extent  which  takes  exception  to  the 
above  statement,  is  found  on  the  north 
flank  of  Pine  Mountain,  from  the 
"Breaks  of  Sandy"  to  "Pound  Gap," 
where  limestones,  sandstones,  and  shales 
of  Mississippian  age  have  been  exposed 
by  the  Pine  Mountain  fault.  These  for- 
mations are  not  coal  bearing.  The  rocks 
in  the  Big  Sandy  region  are  composed 
of  sediments  deposited  in  shallow  water. 
The  occurrence  of  the  numerous  coal 
seams  suggests  that  in  the  far  off  Coal 
Measure  time  this  area  was  one  which 
bordered  closely  upon  a  brackish  water 
embayment,  perhaps  of  the  lagoon  type. 
For  countless  ages,  Pennsylvanian  sedi- 
ments continued  to  be  deposited  in  this 
region  until  they  reached  the  enormous 
thickness  in  the  southeast  at  least  of 
from  3,000  to  5,000  feet. 

Later,  as  the  emergence  took  place 
through  crustal  movements  of  the  earth, 
erosion  began,  the  waters  flowing  gener- 
ally to  the  north  over  the  broad,  recently 


uplifted  marine  plane,  the  highest  points 
of  which  even  at  that  early  time  were 
undoubtedly  in  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Virginia. 

As  the  regional  uplift  continued,  and 
the  drainage  of  the  Big  Sandy  and  its 
tributaries  perfected  itself,  the  first  soft 
sediments  were  worn  away,  leaving  the 
underlying  harder  rocks  exposed.  At 
the  same  time  a  flora  transitional  be- 
tween that  of  the  Coal  Measure  period 
and  that  which  we  know  today  came  to 
take  its  place  over  the  newly  carved  low 
hills  and  broad  valleys.  Through  the 
succession  of  the  ages,  while  a  well 
rounded  cycle  of  slowly  changing  cli- 
mates perpetuated  itself,  hundreds,  per- 
haps thousands,  of  feet  of  loose  and  semi- 
consolidated  sediments  were  removed  by 
the  streams.  During  this  vast  lapse  of 
time,  an  old  and  grotesque  group  of  rep- 
tiles and  amphibia  arose,  occupied  and 
dominated  the  land,  and  then  departed. 
Coincident  with  their  decline,  came 
the  first  birds,  the  early  mammals,  and 
the  ancestral  broad-leafed  plants  and 
trees. 

Gradually,  as  the  seasons  came  and 
went,  the  figure  of  the  hills  and  the 
streams  became  much  the  same  as  it  is 
today.  Then  came  the  last  great  cold 
period,  which  brought  down  high  walls 
of  glacier  ice  into  the  Ohio  Valley.  With 
it,  for  a  time  at  least,  an  arctic  fauna 
and  flora  came  to  possess  the  Sandy  Val- 
ley, as  it  did  all  of  eastern  Kentucky. 
When  later,  in  the  course  of  time,  it 
finally  disappeared,  the  several  species 
which  we  know  today,  and  others  not 
distantly  related,  gradually  migrated  in 
and  took  possession  of  the  land.  In  the 
interim  between  the  first  uplift  of  this 
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region  and  the  present  there  had 
passed  away  the  entire  Mesozoic  and 
Cenozoie  eras,  a  lapse  of  time  so  great 
in  length  as  to  preclude  accurate  deter- 
mination, but  probably  not  less  than 
fifty  million  years,  and  possibly  longer. 
During  all  of  this  time  the  Big  Sandy 
Valley  had  been  a  land  area. 

Prehistoric  Man. 

"With  the  retreat  of  glaciation,  there 
was  ushered  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Pleistocene  period,  during  which  time 
an  equitable  climate  brought  into  the 
Big  Sandy  Valley  a  flora  and  fauna 
which,  with  the  exception  of  domesticat- 
ed animals  and  man,  bas  been  designated 
as  native.  Who  can  adequately  describe 
the  awe-inspiring  silences  of  this  great 
hill  and  mountain  region  into  which  no 
human  foot  had  as  yet  penetrated?  Na- 
ture played  her  hand  in  the  open.  Forest 
animals,  except  for  their  natural  ene- 
mies, felt  no  fear,  and  throughout  the 
countless  days  and  nights,  as  became 
their  habit,  sought  out  their  food  and 
their  mates,  unconscious  of  coming  dis- 
aster in  the  slow  but  certain  migration 
eastward  across  the  North  American 
continent  of  the  nomadic  Aborigine. 

At  length  in  the  fulfillment  of  the 
years  man  came,  not  as  a  queer,  con- 
torted, grotesque  race  of  low  humans, 
but  as  a  rather  high  paleolithic  ancestor 
of  the  Indian  which  we  know  as  of  yes- 
terday. The  first  inhabitants  of  the  Big 
Sandy,  like  those  of  the  central  portion 
of  the  State  to  whom  they  were  closely 
related,  were  copper-colored,  sturdy 
tribesmen,  possibly  the  early  ancestor 
of     the     Cherokee    Indians.2        These 

*  History    of    Pioneer    Kentucky.      Cotterill. 
Page  38. 


"Mound  Builders,"  as  they  have  come 
to  be  called,  were  essentially  an  agricul- 
tural people,  dependent  upon  the  soil 
for  their  chief  food  supply.  They  prob- 
ably made  their  first  entrance  into  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Big  Sandy  Valley  about 
two  thousand  years  ago.  That  they 
were  largely  agricultural  is  indicated  by 
their  remains  which,  in  the  form  of 
mounds,  tumuli  and  other  earth  works 
used  for  burying  grounds,  fortifications, 
and  other  ceremonial  purposes,3  are  al- 
ways found  in  the  region  of  good  soil, 
though  there  was  no  great  difference  in 
the  game  found  in  such  regions  as  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  more  sterile  or  rocky 
sections. 

Of  the  many  mounds  which  have  been 
found  in  the  Big  Sandy  Valley,  the  five 
which  have  been  definitely  located  above 
the  mouth  of  Paint  Creek  in  the  Big 
Sandy  bottom  are  probably  the  most  im- 
portant. Some  of  these  when  cut  and 
excavated  during  recent  years  have 
shown  skeletons,  arrow  heads,  stone 
axes,  charcoal,  and  other  paleolithic 
criteria.4  Further  down  on  the  Big 
Sandy  about  its  mouth  and  in  the  Ohio 
River  bottoms  adjacent,  there  have  been 
located  from  time  to  time  a  number  of 
mounds  from  which  have  been  taken  sev- 
eral skeletons  and  many  crude  native 
utensils.  The  same  region  has  also  been 
so  prolific  in  its  production  of  human 
skeleton  material  generally  as  to  indicate 
that  it  was  a  prehistoric  battleground.5 

With  the  advent  of  the  buffalo  into 
the  Eastern  United  States  and  Kentucky 
about  the  year  One  Thousand,  a  great 
change  came  over  the  Mound  Builder. 


*  History  of  Kentucky.     Shaler.    Page  46. 
■•Harmon's  Station.    Connelley.    Pages  54,  65_ 
5  Big  Sandy  Valley.    Ely.    Pages  458-459. 
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The  necessity  for  tilling  the  soil  to  secure 
his  living  became  less  and  less  important. 
The  proline  development  of  the  buffalo, 
the  ease  of  its  capture,  and  the  bounteous 
supply  of  food  which  it  provided,  turned 
the  thoughts  of  the  industrious  ancestral 
Plains  Indian  from  agricultural  pur- 
suits to  those  of  the  chase.  The  inherent 
blood-loving  characteristic  of  the  savage 
came  to  dominate  him,  as  the  practice  of 
stalking  and  killing  game  for  purposes 
of  food  developed.  In  the  end  there 
grew  up  a  group  of  warlike  tribes 
throughout  the  Eastern  United  States, 
which  gradually  forced  their  way  into 
each  agricultural  recess  occupied  by  the 
peace-loving  Mound  Builder,  and  finally 
exterminated  him. 

Advent  of  the  Indian. 
"With  the  passing  of  the  Mound  Build- 
ers, human  occupation  of  the  Big  Sandy 
Valley  ceased  for  several  hundred  years. 
When  the  first  explorers  came  they 
found  this  region  crossed  by  many  a  well 
defined  trail,  the  favorite  hunting- 
ground  of  strong  and  constantly  warring 
Indian  tribes,  chief  among  which  were 
the  Shawnees  and  Cherokees.  Later  the 
Mingos  and  Delawares  also  joined  their 
neighbors  and  came  into  this  territory. 
The  Indians  knew  the  Big  Sandy  River 
as  the  Totera,  or  Toteras,  or  Toteroy; 
and  sometimes  pronounced  it  so  that  it 
was  spelled  Tateroy,  Chateroi,  or  Cha- 
tarrawha.  The  name  signified  "river  of 
sand  bars,"6  hence  in  time,  even  though 
Dr.  Thomas  Walker  when  he  discovered 
it  shortly  after  June  6,  1750,  called  it 
the  Louisa  River,7  it  became  known  as 


the  Big  Sandy  River.  But  those  tribes 
which  lived  at  more  remote  points  had 
quite  a  different  name  for  the  Big 
Sandy.  The  Miamis  called  it  the  "We- 
pepocone-cepewe, "  and  the  Delewares 
knew  it  as  the  "Sikea-cepe."   7-a. 

The  various  tribes  which  made  use  of 
the  Big  Sandy  Valley  as  a  hunting- 
ground  had  their  villages  to  the  north, 
principally  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  to 
the  south  in  the  State  of  Tennessee.  In 
their  many  excursions  through  the  val- 
ley their  hunting  and  scalping  parties 
found  out  the  best  routes  of  travel,  the 
lowest  passes,  and  the  most  suitable 
fords.  As  a  rule,  they  stayed  away 
from  the  larger  waters  of  the  Tug  and 
Levisa  Forks,  choosing  the  rough,  stony 
ridges  and  steep  slopes  in  preference  to 
the  river  bottoms  where  frequent  cross- 
ings were  necessary.  Their  choice  gen- 
erally lay  in  the  shallow  creeks,  where 
tracking  was  next  to  impossible,  and  the 
gradient  low  and  easy.  One  principal 
trail  passed  down  the  ridges  and  small 
waters  of  the  Tug  Fork,  and  another 
down  the  Levisa  Fork.  Each  of  these 
main  Big  Sandy  trails  led  through  one 
of  three  passes  into  the  headwaters  of 
the  Clinch  River  valley.  These  were  the 
gap  at  the  head  of  the  Levisa  Fork,  the 
gap  at  the  head  of  Dry  Fork,  and  the 
gap  at  the  head  of  the  Tug  River.8  It 
is  worth  while  to  note  that  these  Indian 
trails  always  crossed  the  mountain  ridges 
at  the  lowest  passes.  Frequently  they 
built  in  these  gaps  monuments  of  consid- 
erable height  to  scare  away  evil  spirits, 


«  Archives  and  History  of  West  Virginia.  Vol 
1,   p.  252. 

7  First  Explorations  of  Kentucky.  Walker 
Journal.    Johnston,  pp.  67  and  70. 


'-a.  The   Wilderness  Road.     Speed, 

8  History    of    Southwest    Virginia. 

Page  28.    Also  Kentucky  Mountains. 

Pages    67    and    70.     Also    History    of 

County.    Pendleton.    Pages  269,  273,   277. 


pp.    71-72. 

Sumner. 
Verhoeff. 

Tazewell 
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which  they  regarded  as  being  always 
present. 

Although  the  Indians  used  the  Big 
Sandy  Valley  as  a  hunting-ground,  they 
frequently  came  into  the  region  and 
situated  themselves  in  a  more  or  less  per- 
manent camp  for  varying  periods  while 
engaged  in  their  hunting  and  warring 
expeditions.  The  Shawnee  Warpath 
led  up  out  of  the  Little  Sandy  Valley 
across  the  southwestern  portion  of  Law- 
rence County  into  Johnson  County  over 
Mud  Lick.  At  the  confluence  of  Little 
Mud  Lick  and  Big  Mud  Lick,  north  of 
main  Paint  Creek,  the  Shawnees  had  an 
old  village.  Here  in  the  bottomlands 
many  Indian  implements  have  been 
found.  At  an  early  day  there  were 
painted  on  the  clifted  sandstones  of  the 
creek  gorge  at  this  place  a  number  of 
odd  figures  of  buffalo  and  deer  done  in 
red  and  black  colors.  Various  other  un- 
decipherable hieroglyphics  also  accom- 
panied the  drawings.  All  of  these  prim- 
itive mural  decorations  have  become 
entirely  obliterated  through  natural 
weathering  processes  in  the  course  of 
the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.9 

In  the  vicinity  of  main  Paint  Creek 
early  settlers  found  many  of  the  large 
trees  skinned  of  their  bark  with  draw- 
ings of  birds  and  animals  done  in  red 
and  black  on  the  smooth  under  trunk  of 
the  tree.  About  the  lower  waters  of 
Paint  Creek  situated  generally  on  the 
higher  hills  there  have  been  found  a 
number  of  Indian  graves,10  and  a  little 
farther  down  the  Levisa  Fork  about 
seven  or  eight  miles  above  the  juncture 
with  the  Tug  River,   there  existed  in 


early  times  an  old  Indian  town  on  a 
small  creek  which  entered  the  Sandy 
River  from  the  west.11  "With  the  cun- 
ning and  understanding  of  woodcraft 
which  his  race  possessed,  the  Indian  gen- 
erally located  his  camps  on  the  Big 
Sandy  near  the  natural  salt  licks  where 
the  buffalo,  deer,  and  other  animals 
might  be  easily  stalked.  This  was  the 
case  on  Mud  Lick  Creek,  where  an  old 
salt  lick  which  gave  the  creek  its  name 
existed  a  short  distance  above  the  old 
encampment.  Other  salt  licks  known 
and  frequented  by  the  Indians  were 
located  along  the  Big  Sandy  from  its 
forks  to  the  Ohio  River,  on  the  Tug 
Fork  near  Warfield,  and  on  Middle 
Creek  and  on  Beaver  Creek. 

II. 

THE  FIRST  EXPLORATIONS. 

(1674-1775.) 

The  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  witnessed  a  notable  movement 
of  western  interior  exploration  in  North 
America.  As  early  as  1669,  the  great 
LaSalle  with  a  few  intrepid  followers 
had  left  the  security  of  the  old  French 
settlements  of  Montreal  and  Quebec  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  had  plunged  into 
the  then  unknown  and  savage-infested 
wilderness  of  central  and  western  New 
York,  and  the  region  about  the  Great 
Lakes.12  His  hope  was  a  short  route 
to  China.  A  few  years  later,  in  1673, 
began  that  notable  voyage  of  discovery 
which  gave  to  the  wondering  world  the 
first  definite  knowledge  of  the  broad,  fer- 
tile Mississippi  Valley,  and  built  an  en- 


•  Founding    of    Harmon    Station.     Connelley. 
Pages  50-54. 
10  Harmon    Station.     Connelley.     Pages   54-55. 


11  Kentucky  Grant  Book  16,    p.   465.     Land  Of- 
fice,   Frankfort,    Ky. 

12  LaSalle    and    the    Discovery    of    the    Great 
West.  Parkman.    Pages  19-36. 
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during  fame  for  Father  James  Mar- 
quette and  his  companion,  Louis  Joliet. 

About  the  same  time  Englishmen  from 
the  old  Crown  colony  of  Virginia  under 
the  patronage  of  Colonel  Abraham 
Wood,  whose  frontier  fort  stood  at  tide- 
water on  the  James  River,  were  toiling 
through  the  Appalachian  and  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains,  also  in  search  of  the 
short  trading  route  to  the  west.  In  the 
year  1671,  Capt.  Thomas  Batts  and 
Robert  Fallam  had  pushed  their  way 
over  the  great  Appalachian  divide,  and 
had  discovered  the  middle  waters  of  the 
great  Kanawha  River  in  West  Vir- 
ginia.13 They  returned  to  the  East 
flushed  with  their  notable  success,  and 
Col.  Wood  sensing  the  possibilities  of  a 
companion  tour  of  exploration,  directed 
in  a  more  southwesterly  direction,  sent 
out  in  167314  James  Needham  and 
Gabriel  Arthur,  who  made  their  way 
through  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Tenn- 
essee River. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
geography  of  the  region  under  discus- 
sion, it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  Big 
Sandy  valley  was  thus  early  circum- 
scribed, but  not  penetrated,  by  white 
men.  This  situation  persisted  for  many, 
many  years.  The  physiographic  con- 
figuration of  the  Southern  Appalachians 
and  its  through  drainage  which  directed 
early  explorations  down  the  Kanawha, 
Ohio,  and  Tennessee  River  valleys, 
placed  a  bar  before  the  exploration,  set- 
tlement and  development  of  the  Big 
Sandy  valley  as  compared  to  those  reg- 
ions which  adjoin  it.  For  many  years 
after  the  regions  about  it  were  settled, 

13  First  Explorations  of  the   Trans- Allegheny- 
Region,   Alvord  &  Bidgood,   pp.  196-205. 

14  First  Explorations  of  the   Trans-Allegheny 
Region,    Alvord    &    Bidgood,    pp.    210-226. 


it  continued  to  be  an  Indian  hunting- 
ground  and  a  place  of  savage  despolia- 
tion. 

It  is  notable  that  an  accident  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  the  Big  Sandy  valley 
and  Kentucky.  Had  this  not  happened, 
it  is  altogether  probable  that  white  men 
would  not  have  set  foot  in  this  eastern- 
most part  of  Kentucky  until  much  later. 
In  the  late  winter  or  early  spring,  1674, 
Arthur,  who  had  remained  with  the 
Cherokees  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Tennessee  as  a  hostage,  following  the 
death  of  Needham  at  the  hands  of  the 
Ocaneechee,  took  part  in  the  warring  ex- 
pedition with  a  band  of  Cherokees  di- 
rected against  the  Shawnee  villages 
located  on  either  side  of  the  Ohio  River 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  present  site  of  Portsmouth.  Pass- 
ing over  the  headwaters  of  the  Tennessee 
and  down  the  New  River,  this  band  of 
warriors  paid  a  visit  to  a  related  tribe 
of  Moneton  Indians  on  the  main  waters 
of  the  Kanawha.  Following  their  friend- 
ly festivities  they  went  three  days  out 
of  their  way  to  the  west  to  take  a  ' '  clap ' ' 
at  their  ancient  enemy,  the  Shawnee.  To 
do  this,  they  passed  along  the  south 
shore  of  the  Ohio,  and  crossed  the  Big 
Sandy  River  near  its  mouth,  in  order  to 
gain  a  southern  approach  to  the  Shaw- 
nee village. 

In  accompanying  these  Cherokees, 
Gabriel  Arthur  unconsciously  became 
the  first  white  man  to  set  foot  in  the  Big 
Sandy  valley  and  Kentucky.  The  story 
of  his  captivity  by  the  Shawnee  and  his 
ultimate  return  to  the  Cherokees  over  a 
path  which  was  either  the  Big  Sandy  or, 
what  is)  more  likely,  the  "Warriors' 
Trail,"  is  a  story  of  early  exploratory 
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hardship  and  adventure  that  has  been 
rarely  equaled.15 

Three-quarters  of  a  century  later,  in 
1742,  when  western  Kentucky  and 
southern  Ohio  had  become  well  known 
to  the  French  through  the  explorations 
of  Father  Lewis  Hennepin,  La  Salle  and 
Captain  Tonti,  a  Virginia  settler,  John 
Peter  Salley,  journeyed  by  boat  down 
the  Kanawha,  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Eivers.16  He  was  accompanied  by  John 
Howard  and  his  son,  Josiah  Howard, 
who  came  on  as  explorers  from  the  east. 
They  represented  themselves  to  Salley 
as  carrying  a  commission  from  the  Gov- 
ernor to  travel  to  the  westward  of  the 
colony  as  far  as  the  Mississippi,  and  to 
make  discovery  of  the  country.  They 
were  to  receive  a  large  grant  of  land  for 
such  discovery,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
an  equal  share  was  to  be  given  to  each 
of  the  men  who  made  the  expedition.  In 
passing  down  the  Ohio  they  were  the 
first  white  men  to  see  from  a  boat  the 
mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy,  which  at  that 
time  was  an  unexplored  primeval  wil- 
derness. Half  a  century  later  the  route 
they  took,  but  did  not  mark,  became  the 
great  inland  water  highway  of  westward 
immigration.  Salley  and  his  party 
made  their  journey  to  New  Orleans,  ex- 
periencing no  trouble  with  the  Indians 
in  the  Ohio  valley,  who  at  this  time  had 
not  yet  become  extremely  hostile  to  the 
English.  On  the  Mississippi  Eiver  the 
little  party  was  captured  by  the  French, 
and  sent  to  New  Orleans,  where  they 
were  afterwards  released. 

Probably  the  most  notable  of  the  early 


"  Discovery  of  Kentucky.  Jillson.  Register, 
Kentucky  State  Historical  Society.  Vol.  20, 
No.   59,    pp.    117-129.     May,    1922. 

M  ArchH'es  and  History  of  West  Virginia. 
Lewis.    Vol.   I,   pp.  156-158. 


explorers  of  the  Big  Sandy  valley  was 
Dr.  Thomas  Walker,  who  with  his  party, 
after  entering  Kentucky  through  Cum- 
berland Gap,  proceeded  in  a  circuitous 
route  across  the  waters  of  the  Cumber- 
land, Kentucky,  and  Licking  Eivers.  He 
came  down  and  crossed  the  middle 
waters  of  the  west  fork  of  the  Big  Sandy, 
spending  the  period  from  June  6th  to 
June  19th,  1750,  in  exploring  the  valley. 
His  route,  an  Indian  trail,  led  him  down 
Paint  Creek  in  Johnson  County  across 
Sandy  and  over  the  divide  to  the  waters 
of  the  Tug  Fork,  which  he  followed  to 
its  source.17  Walker  was  the  man  who 
named  the  west  fork  of  the  Big  Sandy 
the  Louisa  Eiver,  this  occurring,  accord- 
ing to  his  Journal,  on  Thursday,  June 
7,  1750.  During  the  early  days  of  ex- 
ploration and  settlement,  and  indeed  up 
to  as  late  as  1835,  this  major  stream 
went  by  the  name  of  the  Louisa  Eiver; 
but  about  1835  it  had  become  corrupted 
into  Levisa,  which  is  now  its  official  de- 
signation, though  occasionally  even  at 
the  present  time  it  is  called  the  Louisa 
Eiver.  On  Mitchell's  map  of  Kentucky, 
published  in  1832,  the  two  main  head- 
water streams  of  the  West  Fork  of  the 
Big  Sandy  Eiver  are  named  the  Louisa 
Fork  and  the  Eussell  Fork. 

Although  Dr.  Walker  fortunately 
completed  his  explorations  without 
molestation  by  the  Indians,  their  ma- 
rauding activities,  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  were  widely  extend- 
ed. The  Shawnee  Indians  and  their 
allies  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky  finally  be- 
came so  open  in  their  hostility  to  the 
outlying  and  unprotected  settlements  of 
Virginia  that  the  situation  became  un- 


"  First   Explorations   of  Kentucky   (Walker's 
Journal),   Johnston,   pp.  67-80. 
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bearable.  As  an  act  of  reprisal,  Gover- 
nor Dinwiddie  ordered  into  the  Big 
Sandy  valley  a  military  movement  that 
later  became  known  as  "the  Sandy 
Creek  expedition."  It  was  designed  to 
be  punitive  of  the  Shawnee  tribes,  and 
to  establish  a  well  protected  fort  and 
trading  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big 
Sandy.  Although  these  results  were 
not  accomplished,  the  information  gain- 
ed through  it  by  Col.  Andrew  Lewis 
and  Col.  William  Preston,  respective- 
ly at  time  a  major  and  captain, 
was  invaluable.  Preston  wrote  in 
his  Journal :  ' '  The  creek  has  been  much 
frequented  by  Indians  both  in  traveling 
and  in  hunting  on  it,  etc."18  In  later 
years  after  Colonel  Preston  had  become 
the  surveyer  and  Commander  of  the 
military  forces  of  Fincastle  County,  he 
came  to  use  his  personally  acquired  in- 
formation of  the  Big  Sandy  valley  to  the 
greatest  advantage  in  protecting  the  set- 
tlers in  southwestern  Virginia. 

George  Washington,  who  had  seen 
much  service  in  the  French  and  Indian 
engagements  west  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains,  and  was  quite  as  well  in- 
formed as  any  of  the  Colonists  of  his 
time  with  respect  to  these  new  lands  in 
the  Ohio  valley,  is  to  be  credited  with 
the  making  of  the  first  survey  in  the  Big 
Sandy  valley,  and  probably  in  Ken- 
tucky. Froom  1767  to  1770  he  was 
engaged  in  the  exploration  of  the  region 
adjoining  the  Ohio,  the  lower  Kanawha, 
and  the  Big  Sandy  Kivers.  During  this 
period  he  is  credited  with  having  sur- 
veyed for  one  John  Fry  under  the  Pro- 
clamation of  1763  a  tract  of  2084  acres 


located  on  both  sides  of  the  Big  Sandy 
Kiver  and  including  the  present  town- 
site  of  Louisa.  Washington  marked  his 
survey,  which  was  a  very  accurate  one, 
and  on  the  beginning  corner-stone  cut 
his  initials,  G.  W.  The  Hon.  Richard 
Apperson,  of  Mt:  Sterling,  Kentucky, 
lately  deceased,  some  years  ago  held  the 
original  patent  to  this  Big  Sandy  tract. 
It  was  granted  in  1792.19 

While  Washington  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  lower  part  of  the  Big 
Sandy  valley,  it  has  recently  been  shown 
that  Daniel  Boone,20  the  popular  hero 
of  Kentucky  discovery  and  settlement, 
in  company  with  William  Hill,  spent 
the  winter  of  1767  and  1768  exploring, 
hunting  and  camping  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Big  Sandy.  Boone,  who 
was  in  search  of  the  rich  land  reported 
to  be  located  in  Kentucky,  had  crossed 
over  the  headwaters  of  the  Big  Sandy, 
and  somewhat  discouraged  by  the  rough 
nature  of  the  country  which  he  encoun- 
tered in  what  is  now  Pike  and  Floyd 
Counties,  went  into  camp  at  a  salt  lick 
located  about  ten  miles  west  of  Prestons- 
burg  on  Middle  Creek.  Game  was  plen- 
tiful, and  all  Boone  and  his  companion, 
Hill,  had  to  do  was  to  await  at  their  little 
shack  the  coming  of  the  deer  and  buffalo 
to  lick  the  salt.  Their  discovery  of  this 
salt  lick  was  of  inestimable  value  to 
Boone  and  Hill,  for  with  the  scant  sup- 
ply of  ammunition  which  was  at  their 
disposal,  they  were  thus  able  to  husband 


"History    of    Tazewell    County. 
Page  218. 


Pendleton. 


19  L.  C.  Draper  Manuscript.  5C38.  Personal 
letter  from  Richard  Apperson,  dated  Mt. 
Sterling-,  Ky.,  May  29,  1854.  Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin; also  Hist,  of  Ky.  Collins,  Vol.  2,  pp.  368 
and  460;  also  "On  the  Storied  Ohio."  Thwaites, 
p.  141;  also.  Wariy  Western  Travels.  Thwaites. 
Vol.  IV  (footnote),  p.  155;  also,  Scrapbook, 
Robertson,    p.    271. 

20  First  Explorations  of  Daniel  Boone  in  Ky. 
Jillson.  Register,  Kentucky  State  Historical 
Society,   Vol.   20,    No.   59,   pp.   204-206,    May,    1922. 
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their  stores  and  tide  themselves  over 
the  hard  months  of  the  enforced  winter 
encampment.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  this  salt  lick  played  an  important 
part  in  the  saving  of  the  lives  of  both  of 
these  two  hardy  woodsmen,  and  enabled 
Boone  to  return  to  the  Yadkin,  and 
later  to  take  part  in  the  well  known  ex- 
plorations led  by  Findley  through  Cum- 
berland Gap  into  the  Bluegrass  region 
in  1769. 

Although  Boone  had  been  in  Ken- 
tuck}',  he  did  not  know  it.  His  recollec- 
tions of  that  first  winter  of  1767  spent  in 
the  rugged  hills  of  what  is  now  Floyd 
County  were  unpleasant,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  many  who  would 
have  otherwise  come  down  on  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Big  Sandy  through 
the  passes  well  marked  by  the  Indian 
trails,  and  later  known  as  the  Tug,  Dry 
Fork,  and  Levisa  Fork  Gaps,  were  turn- 
ed away  by  the  advice  of  Boone,  and  his 
family  and  their  friends.  Felix  Walker, 
who  with  Captain  Twetty  and  six  others 
started  in  February,  1775,  to  explore 
the  Leowvisay  (Levisa)  country,  now 
Kentucky,  met  Colonel  Henderson 
negotiating  his  treaty  at  Watauga,  and 
following  its  completion,  joined  hands 
with  them,  and  came  over  into  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  this  State.21  A  real 
exploring  and  bear  hunting  party  com- 
posed of  William  Thornton,  James  Fow- 
ler, and  William  Pittman,  did,  however, 
cross  over  from  the  Clinch  River  into 
the  headwaters  of  the  Big  Sandy,  and 
passing  through  Pound  and  Shelby  Gaps 
continued  on  down  Shelby  Creek,  thence 
over  ridges  on  to  a  stream  where  they 
discovered  the  old  salt  springs  at  the 


mouth  of  Small  Creek,  which  later  took 
the  name  of  Salt  Lick  Creek.  Fowler, 
who  was  evidently  an  ardent  and  suc- 
cessful hunter,  called  the  main  stream 
of  this  region  Beaver  Creek,22  and  it 
has  held  this  name  ever  since.  The 
Thornton  party  did  not  cross  the  Levisa 
Fork  of  Big  Sandy  at  all,  but  returned 
to  Virginia  unmindful  of  the  rich  bot- 
tom lands  to  which  they  had  so  nearly 
penetrated.  In  March,  1796,  William 
Thornton  again  came  to  this  lick,  ac- 
companied by  Philip  Roberts,  to  secure 
salt  for  the  settlements. 

III. 

DATS   OF   BORDER  WARFARE. 

(1750-1795.) 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  various  Indian  tribes  oc- 
cupying the  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Miss- 
issippi River  valleys  began  to  view  with 
increasing  alarm  and  sullen  chagrin  the 
growing  pressure  of  the  white  settlers 
from  the  east.  Time  and  again  as  they 
were  forced  to  vacate  and  abandon  for- 
ever their  favorite  and  traditional  hunt- 
ing-grounds, the  spirit  of  revenge  arose 
within  them.  They  were  not  long  in 
recognizing  the  advancing  English  set- 
tler as  a  land  thief,  nor  slow  in  retaliat- 
ing with  the  same  principle  of  outlawry, 
which  at  first  consisted  chiefly  in  plun- 
dering the  whites  for  desirable  military 
and  domestic  stores.  When  the  settler 
resisted,  hatred  flamed  high  in  the  sav- 
age breast,  and  deeds  of  blood  and 
cruelty  so  terrible  as  to  beggar  descrip- 
tion finally  became  commonplace. 

In  the  year  1754  the  French  and 
Indian  war  began  in  earnest.     Maraud- 


71  The  Wilderness  Road. 
No.  2,  p.  31. 
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ing  parties  of  Indians  from  the  Ohio 
River  villages  made  their  way  over  war 
trails  leading  through  the   Ohio,   Ka- 
nawha and  Big  Sandy  valleys,  and  came 
down  from  ambush  on  the  outlying  set- 
tlers at  many  a  point  in  southwestern 
Virginia,  burning  the  cabins,  scalping 
the  helpless  women  and  children,  and 
carrying  the  men  off  into  captivity.  The 
horror  and  the  hopelessness  of  the  times 
were  widespread.    The  massacre  in  1755 
at  Draper's  meadows,  now  Montgomery 
County,  Virginia,  in  which  Mrs.  Mary 
Ingles,  her  two  little  boys,  and  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Draper,  were  taken  prisoners  by 
the  Shawnee  Indians  is  typical  of  the 
times.     The  captives  were  taken  to  the 
Indian  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto 
River,   where   they  were  subjected   to 
great  cruelties,   including  the   running 
of   the   gauntlet.       Later,   Mrs.    Ingles 
escaped  while  engaged  in  making  salt  at 
Big  Bone  Lick.       Threading  her   way 
eastward  along  the  south  shore  of  the 
Ohio  with  an  elderly  Dutch  woman  who 
had  been  a  prisoner  for  a  long  time,  she 
finally  came  to  the  Big  Sandy  valley. 
The  river  was  in  flood,   and  the  two 
women  were  required  to  ascend  until  a 
crossing  could  be  made  on  drift  wood. 
The  small  amount  of  Indian  corn  which 
they  had  carried  with  them  was  soon 
exhausted,  and  for  over  a  month  they 
lived  on  such  wild  berries  and  roots  as 
they  could  find.       Early  winter  with 
snow  oame.  At  last,  faint  and  exhausted 
with  hungup*  and  exposure,   and  in   a 
most  desperate  plight,  they  made  their 
way  to  a  cabin  of  friends  on  the  upper 
Kanawha.      The  father  started  out  at 
once  with  a  searching  party,  but  one  of 
his  boys  died  before  he  could  be  reached, 


and  the  other  was  not  found  and  return- 
ed until  fifteen  years  after  the  mas- 
sacre.23 

It  was  the  repetition  of  many  such 
bloody  affairs  as  that  which  was  visited 
on  the  Ingles  family  which  finally  caused 
the  Governor  of  Virginia  to  send  out  the 
Sandy  Creek  expedition  in  February 
and  March  of  1756  under  the  leadership 
of  Colonel  (then  Major)  Andrew  Lewis. 
The  command  was  made  up  principally 
of  about  400  backwoodsmen  and  a  few 
Cherokee  and  Chickasaw  Indians  who 
had  been  induced  to  become  allies  of  the 
English  settlers.  Captain  William  Pres- 
ton was  placed  in  charge  of  the  van- 
guard, and  the  march  began  on  Monday, 
February  9th.  Although  the  men  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  Indian  style 
of  fighting,  George  Washington,  who 
was  then  in  command  of  all  of  the  Vir- 
ginia forces,  appreciated  better  than  the 
Governor  the  natural  severe  handicaps 
the  colony  forces  would  have  to  meet, 
and  opposed  it. 

The  purpose  of  the  expedition  was  to 
march  down  the  Big  Sandy  to  the  Ohio 
River,  thence  on  to  the  Shawnees,  and 
destroy  as  many  of  them  and  their  vil- 
lages as  possible.  The  expedition  started 
in  good  spirits,  but  the  limited  food 
supply  and  the  heavy  rains  of  the  season 
soon  disheartened  and  disorganized  the 
men.  When  about  sixty  miles  of  the 
journey  had  been  traversed,  Major  Lewis 
and  his  command  came  in  contact  with 
the  Indians.  The  wily  savages  did  not 
engage  the  expedition  in  a  large  en- 


23  Early  Western  Travels.  Thwaites.  Vol.  I, 
p.  134;  Vol.  XIII,  p.  59;  also  History  of  Ken- 
tucky. Smith,  pp.  27-28;  also  Collins,  Vol.  II, 
p.  53;  also  Sketches  of  Virginia,  2nd'  Series 
(footnote),  pp.  150-159;  also  Trans-Allegheny 
Pioneers.  Hale.  1886,  p.  29,  et  reg:. ;  also  Dun- 
more's  War.    Thwaites  &  Kellog-g.,  p.  101. 
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counter,  but  drew  them  on,  allowing 
hunger  and  fatigue  to  weaken  the  Lewis 
command. 

At  a  point  near  Warfield  on  the  Tug 
Fork  of  the  Big  Sandy  provisions  were 
so  completely  exhausted  that  the  men 
were  threatened  with  starvation.  It  is 
said  that  the  weather  was  extremely  cold, 
snow  having  fallen  during  the  march. 
The  men  stopped  at  the  Burning  Spring, 
a  natural  gas  seepage,  and  taking  strips 
of  the  hides  of  buffalo  found  there  broil- 
ed them  for  food.  The  cutting  of  these 
strips  or  thugs  gave  the  name  to  the  Tug 
River.  On  leaving  this  point  the  men 
scattered  through  the  mountains,  at- 
tempting to  reach  the  settlements  by 
some  short  cut.  In  such  a  predicament, 
a  very  great  many  of  them  perished, 
either  frozen  or  starved  to  death,  or  kill- 
ed by  their  savage  enemies.  The  failure 
of  the  Sandy  Creek  expedition  was  not 
only  a  sad  blow  to  the  settlements  along 
the  New  River,  but  proved  in  the  years 
which  were  to  shortly  follow  a  great 
incentive  to  the  Shawnees  and  other 
hostile  tribes  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  They 
continued  their  savage  attacks  upon  the 
border  settlements,  and  extended  their 
scalping  and  pillaging  excursions  into 
the  Holston  and  Potomac  River  valleys. 
In  these  engagements  they  were  gener- 
ously encouraged  and  supported  by  the 
French,  who  were  at  that  time  engaged 
in  a  general  war  with  Great  Britain. 
The  French  provided  them  with  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  other  supplies, 
and  paid  a  liberal  bounty  for  English 
scalps.  The  awful  carnage  wrought  by 
the  savages  continued  until  the  autumn 
of  1765,  when  two  treaties  were  made 
with  the  Indians,  one  at  Niagara,  and 


one  at  Muskingum,  thus  closing  the 
French  and  Indian  war.  Through  the 
Muskingum  treaty,  which  was  negotiated 
by  Colonel  Bouquet  with  the  Delawares 
and  Shawnees,  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  prisoners,  ninety  from  Virginia  and 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, were  returned  to  their  homes.24 
During  this  period  the  Big  Sandy  val- 
ley had  been  used  to  great  advantage  by 
the  red  man  as  a  warring  basis  for  his 
depredations,  and  few  white  men  dared 
to  enter  it.  Painted  warriors  infested 
every  river  trail  and  pass.  Records  of 
the  time  were  few  and  poorly  kept,  but 
they  are  sufficient  to  show  the  troublous 
nature  of  the  times  and  the  region.  In 
1764  marauding  Indians  suddely  came 
out  of  the  Big  Sandy  valley  and  devasted 
outlying  settlements  over  a  widespread 
area  of  southwestern  Virginia.25  Again 
in  1774  numerous  scalping  parties  used 
the  Big  Sandy  valley  as  a  war  path  to 
penetrate  into  southwestern  Virginia.26 
The  culmination  of  these  incessant 
Indian  hostilities,  and  the  great  carnage 
and  terror  which  they  spread  through 
the  country,  resulted  in  Lord  Dunmore  's 
decision  to  bring  about  a  decisive  engage- 
ment and  a  lasting  peace  with  the 
Indians.  In  carrying  out  this  expedi- 
tion the  backwoods  militia  of  south- 
western Virginia  played  a  leading  part. 
The  battle  took  place  at  Point  Pleasant, 
the  juncture  of  the  Kanawha  and  Ohio 
Rivers,  and  under  the  direction  of  Col- 
onel Lewis  and  Lord  Dunmore,  was 
thoroughly  decisive.    The  Indian  forces, 


24  History  of  Southwest  Virginia.  Sumner, 
p.    82. 

25  History  of  Southwest  Virginia.  Sumner,  p. 
81. 

29  Dunmore's  War.  Thwaites,  p.  204;  also 
History  of  Tazewell  County.  Pendleton,  pp. 
281,    295. 
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chiefly  composed  of  the  Shawnee  and 
their  allied  tribes,  were  demoralized,  and 
a  lasting  treaty  was  concluded  by  Lord 
Dunmore.27 

The  decisive  defeat  of  the  Indians  at 
Point  Pleasant  and  their  consequent 
humiliation  had  hardly  begun  to  be  felt, 
however,  when  the  Revolutionary  "War 
started  in  1776.  During  the  five  years 
which  followed,  the  British  became  the 
chief  supporters  of  the  relentless  sav- 
ages, and  from  their  posts  in  the  Ohio 
valley  sent  many  a  marauding  party 
into  southwestern  Virginia.  The  Big 
Sandy  valley  continued  to  prove  a  con- 
venient field  basis  for  the  savages,  and 
as  late  as  March,  1781,  scalping  parties 
came  across  the  Big  Sandy  trail  to  burn 
and  pillage  in  the  Holston  River  settle- 
ments. Captives  were  taken,  and  the 
new  country  was  thrown  into  great  con- 
fusion.28 Though  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
negotiated  by  Colonels  Campbell,  Mar- 
tin, Shelby,  and  Sevier,  British  agents 
continued  to  urge  the  Indians  in  their 
depredations,  and  the  records  of  the 
Clinch  valley  tell  of  numerous  massacres 
of  settlers  and  white  hunters  on  the 
headwaters  of  Sandy  and  in  the  Clinch 
River  valleys  even  to  September,  1784. 

Though  organized  invasions  of  central 
Kentucky  ceased  about  1783,  small  pre- 
datory bands  of  Indians  made  the  out- 
lying settler's  life  unsafe  for  still  an- 
other decade  in  every  part  of  the  new 
territory.29  Daring  English  hunters 
penetrating  into  the  headwaters  of  the 
Big  Sandy  in  the  autumn  of  1785  saw 


27  Early  Western  Travels.  Thwaites.  Vol.  IV. 
Cuming's  Tour,  p.  142;  also  Dunmore's  War. 
Thwaites-Kellogg,  pp.  IX  to  XXVIII;  also 
History  of  Tazewell  County.    Pendleton,   p.  290. 

28  History  of  Southwest  Virginia.  Sumner, 
p.    349. 

28  The  South  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation, 
Vol.  I,   p.  263. 


everywhere  signs  of  warring  and  scalp- 
ing parties  of  Indians,  who  still  made 
their  bloody  forays  into  the  Clinch  River 
valley  through  this  convenient  pass.30 

In  1787  Jennie  Wiley,  wife  of  an  out- 
lying settler,  Thomas  Wiley,  in  Abb's 
valley,  was  captured  by  a  mixed  band  of 
Cherokees  and  Shawnees.  While  her 
family  was  being  massacred,  she  was 
dragged  away  into  captivity,  her  captors 
leading  her  into  the  Big  Sandy  valley 
and  almost  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto 
on  the  Ohio  before  they  turned  back  to 
a  temporary  encampment  near  the 
mouth  of  Mud  Lick  Creek  in  Johnson 
County.  From  this  camp,  after  many 
hardships  and  privations,  she  escaped 
in  the  night  time  to  the  recently  erected 
Harmon's  Station,  just  below  the  mouth 
of  Johns  Creek  in  the  Levisa  River  bot- 
tom land.31  From  this  point  Mrs.  Wiley 
made  her  way  back  to  her  husband,  in 
safety;  and  years  later  both  returned 
to  the  Big  Sandy,  where  they  took  up 
their  residence  and  started  life  anew 
near  the  mouth  of  Toms  Creek  in  what 
is  now  Johnson  County. 

About  the  time  of  the  Wiley  massacre 
the  depredations  of  the  Indians  became 
so  widespread  and  terrible  that  the  set- 
tlers occupying  Harmon  Station  were 
forced  to  flee  back  to  the  older  settle- 
ments. The  violence  of  the  Indians  did 
not  cease,  and  as  soon  as  Harmon's  Sta- 
tion was  abandoned  it  was  burned  to  the 
ground.  In  1790  the  block  house  which 
Charles  Vancouver  and  his  party  had 
erected  during  February  and  March, 
1779,  on  a  point  between  the  Tug  and 


30  History  of  Southwest  Virginia.  Sumner, 
p.   387. 

31  Big  Sandy  Valley.  Ely.  pp.  450-451;  also 
Founding  of  Harmon  Station.  Connelley.  pp. 
26-92. 
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Levisa  Forks  of  the  Big  Sandy,  had  to 
be  abandoned.  Again,  the  whites  had 
no  sooner  left  than  the  Indians  came 
down  upon  it  and  burned  it,  leaving 
but  a  pile  of  smouldering  ashes  to  mark 
its  location.32  Finally  General  Anthony 
Wayne's  victory  at  Fallen  Timbers, 
near  Toledo,  on  August  3,  1795,  was 
followed  with  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Northwest  Indians  made  at  Greenville, 
Ohio,  on  August  20th,  which  relieved 
Kentucky  from  any  further  defensive 
and  offensive  warfare  against  the  red 
men.33  The  Big  Sandy  valley,  the  last 
warring  stronghold  in  eastern  Kentucky, 
was  thus  thrown  open  to  the  great  tide 
of  waiting  emigrants  from  the  Old  Do- 
minion and  the  northeast. 

IV. 
THE  LOG  CABIN  STRUGGLE. 

(1772-1820.) 

The  great  tide  of  immigration  which 
flooded  central  and  western  Kentucky 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury with  homesteaders,  spent  itself  in 
finding  out  the  more  remote  areas  in  the 
mountain  regions  where  good  bottom 
land  was  available.  As  early  as  1772 
the  rich  river  lands  of  the  lower  Big 
Sandy  had  become  known  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Old  Dominion.  Washington, 
who  had  surveyed  about  the  forks  of 
the  Big  Sandy,  was  probably  one  of  the 
first  who  carried  the  news  to  the  East, 
while  others  of  whom  we  have  no  record, 
undoubtedly  returned  to  praise  the 
wilderness  land  of  the  Louisa.  The 
earliest  petition  for  a  large  land  grant 
in  the  Big  Sandy  is  that  of  Carter  Brax- 


ton, Richard  Corbin,  Samuel  Thompson, 
John  Blair,  Thomas  Walker  Gilmer,  and 
others  who  sought  the  Honorable  John, 
Earl  of  Dunmore,  Royal  Governor  of 
Virginia,  on  April  25,  1772,  for  59,000 
acres  of  land,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Louisa  River,  and  extending  along 
the  Big  Sandy  to  the  Ohio.34 

While  the  interest  of  the  land  specula- 
tors centered  in  the  lower  Big  Sandy 
valley,  the  homesteaders  were  beginning 
to  look  with  covetous  eyes  at  the  rich 
river  and  creek  bottom  lands  farther  up 
the  valley.  In  1773  Enoch  Smith, 
Richard  Spur,  John  Wilkerson,  and  Wil- 
liam    pioneering  on  the  head- 
waters of  Johns  Creek,  in  what  is  now 
Pike  County,  built  a  horse  pen  of  logs 
which  stood  for  many  years.  It  was 
located  about  five  miles  from  Pikeville, 
and  has  been  used  as  a  starting  point 
in  many  of  the  old  land  surveys35  of 
that  vicinity.  Whether  they  built  a 
cabin  adjoining  and  occupied  this  land 
about  this  time  is  not  revealed,  but  it 
seems  doubtful,  because  of  the  hostility 
of  the  Indians  in  this  region  at  the  time. 

A  year  later,  on  April  29,  1774,  John 
Floyd,  who  was  soon  to  give  his  name 
to  all  of  Eastern  Kentucky,  dropped 
down  the  Ohio  and  passed  the  mouth  of 
the  Big  Sandy.  As  Assistant  Surveyor, 
under  Col.  William  Preston,  of  Fin- 
castle  County,  he  was  bent  on  surveying 
new  lands  for  Patrick  Henry  and  others. 
Colonel  Floyd,  as  he  later  came  to  be 
known  during  the  celebrated  Indian 
campaigns  in  central  Kentucky,  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  was  accompanied  by  Mr. 


83  Big  Sandy  Valley,   pp.  11-12. 
a  The   South   in   the   Building   of   the  Nation, 
Vol.    I,    p.    263. 


84  Calendar  Virginia  State  Papers.  Vol.  I, 
p.  265;  also  Archives  and  History  of  West  Vir- 
ginia,  Vol.   I,    1906,   p.  111. 

35  Kentucky  Grant  Book  14,  p.  266.  John 
Rogers  patent.  Land  office,  Frankfort,  Ken- 
tucky. 
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Douglas,  a  Kentucky  explorer  of  ex- 
perience, and  Messrs.  Hite,  Dandridge, 
Thomas  Hanson,  James  Knox,  Roderick 
McCra,  and  Mordecai  Batson.  Thomas 
Hanson  kept  a  Journal36  of  the  expedi- 
tion which  throws  much  light  on  the 
hazardous  nature  of  the  enterprise. 
Colonel  Floyd  was  well  advised  of  the 
hostile  activity  of  the  Shawnee  in  east- 
ern Kentucky  and  the  Ohio  bottoms,  and 
for  this  reason  evidently  made  no  at- 
tempt to  survey  lands  in  the  Big  Sandy. 
His  surveys  were  confined  principally  to 
the  areas  along  the  Ohio  below  the 
Shawnee  camp  afc  the  mouth  of  the 
Scioto. 

Although  the  Big  Sandy  Valley  was 
much  overrun  at  this  time  by  small 
bands  of  vicious  Indians,  it  was  occa- 
sionally used  of  necessity  by  the  leaders 
of  the  border  militia.  On  June  12,  1775, 
Capt.  William  Russell,  located  at  Point 
Pleasant  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha, 
dispatched  a  letter  to  Col.  William 
Fleming  in  which  among  other  things 
he  said :  "  I  am  this  morning  preparing 
to  start  off  our  cattle  up  Sandy,  and 
expect  that  the  Command  will  leave 
this  Wednesday  or  Thursday  at  farth- 
est, and  shall  decamp  myself  with  a 
convoy  to  the  other  Stores  next  Mon- 
day, and  expect  to  overtake  the  stock  at 
the  Big  Painted  Lick  (near  Paints- 
ville)  about  sixty  m^iles  up  Sandy." 
36-a. 

Tradition  has  it  that  among  the  very 
earliest  settlers  of  the  upper  Big  Sandy 
were  "Dad"  Owen,  "General"  Ratliff, 
James  Honaker,  and  Kinsey  B.  Cecil, 

86  Hanson's      Journal      in      Dunmore's      War. 
Tliwaites-Kellogir,    pp.   11-133. 

36a.    Revolution  on  the  Upper  Ohio.  Thwaites 
Kellog-,   pp.  13-14. 


all  of  whom  settled  along  the  Big  Sandy 
near  where  Pikeville  now  stands,  be- 
tween 1780  and  1790.  In  the  early  fall 
of  1787  Matthias  Harmon,  one  of  the 
traditional  "Long  Hunters  of  Ken- 
tucky, ' '  accompanied  by  a  party  consist- 
ing of  Henry  Harmon,  Henry  Skaggs, 
James  Skaggs,  Robert  Hawes,  some  of 
the  Damrons,  and  a  man  named  Draper, 
and  totaling  in  all  about  twenty,  con- 
structed a  rude  log  hunting-camp  in  a 
rockhouse  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Big 
Sandy.  The  camp  unfortunately  was 
located  on  an  Indian  trail,  which  result- 
ed shortly  in  bringing  Harmon  and  his 
men  into  an  engagement  with  a  mongrel 
band  of  warring  Shawnee,  Cherokee  and 
Delaware  Indians.  Some  of  the  Indians 
were  slain,  and  as  a  reprisal  the  savage 
leaders  withdrew  over  the  headwaters 
of  Big  Sandy,  as  was  their  common  cus- 
tom, and  falling  upon  the  outlying  set- 
tlements, perpetrated  the  Wiley  mas- 
sacre.37 

Harmon  and  his  companions  sensing 
that  the  Indians  would  seek  revenge  in 
the  outlying  settlements,  returned  home 
immediately,  but  too  late  to  prevent  the 
terrible  atrocity.  They  immediately 
organized  a  party  and  followed  the  sav- 
ages with  their  captives,  Mrs.  Wiley 
and  her  baby,  into  the  Big  Sandy  valley, 
intending  to  overtake  them  if  possible, 
and  if  not,  to  establish  an  outpost  sta- 
tion in  the  Big  Sandy  which  would  dis- 
courage further  depredations  by  the 
marauding  Shawnees  and  their  allies  in 
the  Clinch  and  Holston  River  settle- 
ments. After  following  the  trail  of  the 
Indians  for  several  days,  Harmon  and 


37  Founding    of   Harmon    Station, 
pp.   27-35. 
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his  companions  lost  it  in  the  flood  waters 
of  the  Levisa  Fork. 

Then  prospecting  the  country  care- 
fully, they  finally  located  in  the  Big 
Sandy  bottoms  just  below  the  mouth  of 
Johns  Creek,  and  erected  in  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1787  and  1788  a  log  fort, 
which  became  known  as  Harmon  Sta- 
tion. This  was  the  first  English  outpost 
in  the  Big  Sandy  valley  of  which  there 
is  a  definite  record.38  It  was  to  this 
block  house  that  Jennie  Wiley  fled,  fol- 
lowing her  escape  from  the  Indians  on 
Mud  Lick  Creek.  Had  it  never  been 
erected,  it  is  altogether  likely  that  Mrs. 
"Wiley  would  never  have  made  good  her 
escape  from  the  savages,  or  lived  to  tell 
the  terrible  tale  of  her  captivity.  In 
the  winter  of  1789  Indian  reprisals  were 
continuously  directed  against  this  out- 
lying English  block  house,  and  the  Har- 
mons were  forced  to  abandon  it. 

The  Shawnees  looked  with  great  dis- 
favor upon  the  attempts  of  the  Harmons, 
and  the  subsequent  attempts  of  Van- 
couver and  his  party,  to  establish  them- 
selves on  the  Big  Sandy.  Not  only  were 
these  settlements  spoiling  an  excellent 
and  one  of  the  last  large  hunting- 
grounds  of  the  Indians,  but  they  were 
barring  the  only  through  and  direct 
route  which  the  Shawnee  possessed  lead- 
ing to  the  growing  settlements  on  the 
Holston  and  Clinch  Rivers  to  the  south- 
east. "With  the  warring  trails  up  the 
Big  Sandy  valley  permanently  closed  to 
them,  the  sagacious  Indian  chiefs  saw 
in  the  near  future  the  end  of  their  re- 
prisals upon  the  rich  English  settle- 
ments. The  settlers  also  saw  the  certain 
advantages  of  acquiring  the  Big  Sandy 


"Foundation  of  Harmon  Station, 
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valley,  and  in  the  year  1790,  Harmon 
Station  at  the  mouth  of  Johns  Creek 
was  rebuilt,  never  again  to  be  given  up. 

In  1791  John  Spurlock  built  the  first 
permanent  house  where  Prestonsburg 
now  stands.  The  temporary  camps  of 
John  Graham  and  other  Virginia  sur- 
veyors had  preceded  him,  but  to  him 
belongs  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to 
locate  his  home  in  this  locality.  Spur- 
lock's  settlement  being  the  earliest  in 
point  of  time,  gives  Prestonsburg  the 
honor  of  being  the  oldest  town  on  the 
Big  Sandy  River.  The  original  cabin 
built  by  John  Spurlock,  the  pioneer^ 
stood  for  many  years  as  a  landmark  in 
the  "back  from  the  river"  part  of  Pres- 
tonsburg, close  to  the  present  residence 
of  Mr.  J.  M.  Davidson.  Closely  follow- 
ing Spurlock  came  a  number  of  other 
families,  and  within  a  year  or  so  the 
place  became  known  as  Preston's  Sta- 
tion, for  John  Preston  of  Virginia,  who 
was  interested  in  several  large  grants  in 
this  vicinity.  One  of  these,  known  later 
as  the  Osborn  tract,  and  situated  in  the 
bottoms  of  Middle  Creek  near  the  Sandy 
River,  was  surveyed  by  Preston  for  John 
Graham  Dec.  24,  1787.  Graham  him- 
self owned  in  fee  a  large  portion  of  the 
land  on  which  Prestonsburg  is  now  locat- 
ed, and  shortly  after  1800  sold  all  of 
the  streets  and  alleys  and  the  courthouse 
square  of  this  town  to  the  county  of 
Floyd  for  the  nominal  consideration  of 
one  dollar. 

In  the  year  1799  this  settlement  be- 
came known  as  Prestonsburg,  the  county 
seat  of  the  newly  made  Floyd  County, 
which  then  comprised  all  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  State.  About  1792,  Van- 
couver's Station,  which  had  been  de- 
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stroyed  by  the  Indians  in  1790,  on  the 
tongue  of  the  land  between  the  Levisa 
and  Tug  Forks  of  the  Big  Sandy,  was 
re-established.39  A  few  years  later  this 
settlement  was  known  as  "Balclutha," 
and  is  so  designated  on  the  early  maps 
of  the  State.40 

In  1789  the  Leslies  attempted  to  make 
a  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  Paint  Creek 
on  the  Tug  River,  but  were  driven  out 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  Indians.  They 
returned,  however,  in  1791;  but  instead 
of  locating  on  Pond  Creek,  they  came 
over  on  to  Jolrns  Creek,  and  formed 
what  came  to  be  later  known  as  the  Les- 
lie Settlement.  Shortly  after  them,  came 
the  Damrons,  Harmons,  Auxiers,  Gra- 
hams, Browns,  Marcums,  Johns,  Ham- 
monds, Weddingtons,  Morgans,  Har- 
rises, Pinsons,  Walkers,  Williamsons, 
Marrs,  Mayos,  Lackeys,  Laynes,  Pres- 
tons,  Boarders  and  many  others.41  In 
1793  the  Big  Sandy  and  adjacent  regions 
of  eastern  Kentucky,  while  legally  a  part 
of  Mason  County,  Kentucky,  had  al- 
ready become  known  as  District  No.  1, 
Floyd  County;  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  was  being  settled  up  can  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  during  the  three 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  re- 
establishment  of  Harmon  Station  in 
1790  at  least  four  hundred  and  thirty 
families  and  four  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  male  whites  above  the  age  of 
twenty-one  chargeable  with  ta^  were 
resident  settlers  in  this  section.  The 
following  men  were  residents  of  Floyd 
County — essentially     the     Big     Sandy 


■  G.   Imlay's  Map  of  Ky.     1793. 

« Barker's  Map  of  Ky.  1795.  Also,  Early 
Western  Travels.  Thwaites,  Vol.  III.  French 
Map.  "Des  Estate  Unis."  1804.  Opposite  p. 
109. 

41  Big-  Sandy  Valley.    Ely.    pp.   11  and  12. 


jregfion — in  1793.42  Assuming  about 
three  or  four  to  a  family,  there  were 
therefore  not  more  than  1500  souls  in 
the  entire  valley  at  this  time: 

A. 
Aplegate,  Richard;  Allison,  John;  Archer, 
Benjamin;  Armstrong,  John;  Allen,  Barni- 
bas;  Ayers,  Richard;  Armstrong,  John; 
Aikins,  Gabriel;  Adamson,  John;  Adamson, 
Andrew;  Abibot,  Joseph;  Allen,  Naitha; 
Allen,  Joseph;  Aikins,  Richard. 

B. 
Kerry,  "Wan.;  Barkley,  James;  Byland, 
Samuel;  Boyd,  Thos.;  Brown,  "William; 
Browning,  Basil;  Blasingam,  James;  Boyd, 
Thos.,  Jr.;  Burous,  Waters;  Boyd,  William; 
Bennitt,  Elisha;  Baley,  Grombright;  Bellvil, 
Samuel;  Barr,  Margit;  Blanchard,  John; 
Brown,  Grier;  Brinson,  Thos.;  Brown,  John; 
Bruner,  John;  Buckanan,  Alex.;  Baley, 
Henry;  Baker,  Wiliam;  Brown,  Robert; 
Kuchanan,  William;  Belt,  John;  Baker, 
Joshua;  Brannan,  Alex.;  Brown,  Joseph; 
Buckler,  Stephen;  Beale,  John;  Boyd,  John; 
Bartle,  John;  Bagby,  Robert;  Berry,  Elijah; 
Buckinham,  Enoch;  Blasher,  Henry;  Brown, 
Vincent,  Bayles,  Daniel;  Brannan,  David; 
Barackman,  Jacob;  Boyd,  John;  Black, 
James;  Black,  John;  Brosheres,  Thos.;  Ken- 
mum,  Robert;  Brian t,  Presley;  Braughitem, 
Benjamin;    Berry,   Henry. 

C. 

Craig,  Servis;  Cox,  Jacob;  Crane,  Elihu; 
Chinworth,  John;  Chinworth,  Elijah; 
Oarnron,  Daniel;  Carfcmall,  Samuel;  Clerk, 
"William;  Curtis,  John;  demons,  Joseph; 
Carpenter,  Richard;  Craig,  Heathey;  Combs, 
Joseph;  Cathrine,  Cook;  Courne,  John; 
Crute,  John;  Courent,  William;  Case,  Gold- 
smith; Conrey,  John;  Cane,  Dennis;  Carbry, 
John;  Campbell,  Johnston;  Crosley,  William ; 
Calvin,  Luther;  Calvin,  Stephen;  Calvin, 
James;  Crafab,  Faney;  Chinworth,  Abraham; 
Chambers,  William;  Crosey,  Moses;  Carter, 
James;  Coopper,  Vincent;  Campbell, 
Francis;   Clemon,  John;   Chinworth,  Thos.; 


« Original     Tax     List     (1793),     Archives,     Ky. 
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Curtis,  James;  Ghinworth,  Arthur;  Curtis, 
George;  Clerk,  James;  Callan,  William;  Con- 
rey,  Jonathan;  Campbell,  John;  Covert, 
John;  Cuppy,  Henry. 

D. 
Dye,  Stephen;  Davos,  John;  Duvall,  P. 
John;  Deshai,  John;  Doniphen,  Anderson; 
Drake,  Philip;  Downing,  Robert;  Daugherty, 
Nancy;  Downing,  John;  Daley,  Charles; 
Devore,  Nikolas;  Dill,  Solomon;  Downing, 
Timothy;  Davisson,  John;  Donivan,  Joseph; 
Donivan,  Ephream;  Davis,  Robert;  Downing, 
Ellis;  Dowden,  John;  Davison,  Josiah;  Dye, 
John;  Davis,  Thomas;  Davis,  Samuel;  Dixon, 
William;  Davis,  James;  Dixon,  William; 
Disher,  Christopher;  Downing,  Timothy,  Jr.; 
Devore,  Jeremiah;  Davison,  Josiah;  Davison, 
Andrew;   Doniphen,  Joseph. 

E. 
Earl,   David;    Edwards,   James;    Edwards, 
James,  Jr.;  Ellis,  John;  Eales,  John;  Eagle- 
brier,  Martin. 

F. 
Fitzgerald,  Benjamine;  Fink,  Daniel;  Furr, 
Edwin;  Fowler,  James;  Fields,  Suth,  Fitz- 
gerald, William;  Fee,  John;  Fee,  William; 
Frakes,  William;  Fee,  Thomas;  Fisher, 
George;  Fields,  Simon;  Fowler,  Edward; 
Fowler,  Edward,  Jr.;  Feagins,  Fielding; 
Feagins,  Daniel;  Frakes,  Robert;  Fee, 
Thomas,  Jr.;  Ferree,  John;  Foster, 
Nathaniel;  Frasure,  Benjamine;  Forbes,  Wil- 
liam; Furmon,  Thomas. 

G. 

Gaskins,  John;  Gale,  John;  Goble,  Calib; 
Gardner,  Abraham;  Gunsaulas,  James;  Grag- 
son,  Richard;  Gormon,  William;  Green, 
Leonard;  Goble,  Daniel;  Gill,  Edward;  Gash, 
Thomas;  Goodey,  William;  Gunsaulas, 
Daniel;  Gates,  William;  Galoway,  John; 
Goforth,  William;    Gennings,  William. 

H. 
Hellmun,  Joseph;  Headley,  George; 
Hunter,  Patrick;  Heazelton,  Daniel;  Hender- 
son, Andrew;  Haynes,  Thomas;  Helms,  Wil- 
liam; Hughey,  Charles;  Hughey,  Jane; 
Howel,  Abner;    Harison,  John;    Hambletun, 


Alexander;  Hardister,  Uriah;  Hook,  John; 
Hatfield,  Adam;  Hughey,  John;  Hester,  Mar- 
tin; Hough,  John;  Hathaway,  William; 
Harper,  William;  Hathaway,  Silas;  Helms, 
Meridith;  Henry,  John;  Hardin,  John; 
Hughey,  Alexander;  Hansaker,  Jacob;  Hary, 
Charles. 

I-J. 
Johnston,  Thomas;  Irland,  James;  Jur- 
din,  Samuel;  Jackson,  Mary;  Jones,  Wil- 
liam; Johnston,  William;  Johnston,  John; 
Jackman,  Edward;  Jones,  Jacob;  Joihn, 
John;  Jones,  William;  Judd,  Daniel;  Jolley, 
Alexander;   Irland,  Hance;   Jones,  Michael. 

K. 

Kiger,  John;  Kelly,  Nathan;  Kelsey, 
James;  Kenton,  John;  Kiger,  George;  Kel- 
sey, Thomas,  Jr.;  Kelly,  John;  Kelsey, 
Thomas;  King,  John;  Kilgore,  Samuel; 
King,  John;  Kenton,  Simon;  Kelley,  Joseph. 

L. 
Logan,  John;  Lucas,  Abraham;  Lyne, 
James;  Lakin,  Samuel;  Loyd,  D.  Richard; 
Logan,  William;  Laney,  John;  Lewis,  John; 
Levingston,  David;  Leonard,  Valentine; 
Light,  Jacob;  Leitch,  David;  Legate,  Alex- 
ander; Lindsey,  Thomas;  Logan,  Samuel; 
Love,  Leonard;  Lunt,  Ezra;  Leonard,  Jese; 
Lakin,  Joseph;  'Lakin,  Benjamine;  Lake, 
Asa;   Lounsdale,  Thomas. 

M. 
More,  William;  Miller,  Robert;  Meranda, 
Isack;  Marshell,  Robert;  Marshall,  Richard; 
Meranda,  James,  Jr.;  McDonald,  Valintine; 
Miller,  James;  McDonald,  Joseph;  Masters, 
Richard;  McKinsey,  Mordica;  .MciGullack, 
Joseph;  McArthur,  John;  Marshall,  James; 
Murphy,  James;  Merrill,  Joseph;  Mills, 
Elijah;  MoKindley,  Richard;  Morow,  James; 
McGinness,  Thomas;  Moulton,  Lerry;  Mc- 
Gunkins,  William;  Murphey,  Deniss;  Mains, 
George;  Murphey,  David;  Mofford,  Daniel; 
Melott,  Thomas;  Miller,  John,  Jr.;  Miller, 
John;  McClure,  James;  Masterson,  John; 
MciCormack,  James;  Marshall,  Thomas,  Jr.; 
Mills,  Jacob;  Merrill,  Reubin;  MoKindley, 
James;  Meranda,  James;  MoNight,  John; 
Markland,    Jonathan;    McMicheal,    Margit; 
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McFarland,  Samuel;  Marsh,  William;  Miles, 
James;  Meek,  Robert;  Meranda,  Samuel; 
McCan,  Lanty;  Mitcheal,  Samuel;  Mears, 
David;    McNulley,  Hugh;    Machis,  John. 

N. 
Nailer,    Samuel;    Newlin,   Harrod;     Nich- 
olas, Thomas;    Newlin,    George;    Newman, 
Elias. 

0. 
■Oliver,  John;   Osiburn,     Morice;     Osburn, 
Ebenezer;  Overfield,  Abner;  Owins,  Wm. 

P. 

Pribles,  James;  Pickett,  William;  Peck, 
Daniel;  Peddicord,  John;  Price,  Pugh;  Pen- 
ner,  John;  Perry,  Samuel;  Patten,  John. 

Q-R. 

Ross,  Richard;  Robison,  William;  Rardon, 
Timothy;  Ralison,  Richard;  Right,  Robert; 
Reed,  John;  Riccords,  Josiah;  Rardin,  Ann; 
Rains,  William;  Redick,  Joseph;  Ritchey, 
William;  Rees,  Thomas;  Reed,  Jacob;  Ross, 
Jonathan;  Riffle,  Jacob;  Rankins,  Robert; 
Rubart,  John;  Reed,  William;  Ryan, 
Micheal;  Rains,  John;  Reddick,  Thomas; 
Reynolds,  Jonah;  Ritchey,  David;  Reves, 
Benjamine;  Riccords,  Spencer;  Rose, 
Jonathan;  Riordin,  John;  Redmun,  Daniel; 
Ritchey,  David;  Rogers,  Henrey;  Ruth, 
Davis;  Redin,  Reubin;  Riddle,  Isack;  Reves, 
Banjainine;  Richards,  Daniel;  Rose,  Enoch; 
Rippy,  Henrey;  Reves,  Austin;  Rankins, 
Moses;  Recter,  Frederick;  Ratleif,  William; 
Reed,  William;  Redmun,  Gabriel;  Records, 
Laban;  Reval,  Adam;  Ringland,  James; 
Ramsey,  Hanah. 


Stephenson,  John;  Sutter s,  George;  South, 
William;  Stillwill,  Joseph;  Stephenson,  Rich- 
ard; Sallars,  Elizabeth;  Stephenson,  Nathan; 
•Scott,  John;  Stoutt,  Hosea;  Stephenson, 
Thomas;  Stephenson,  Joseph;  Stuart,  Wil- 
liam; Stephenson,  William;  Shaw,  James; 
Slow,  Thomas;  Sellers,  Leonard;  Smith, 
Andrew;  Smith,  Alexander;  Spencer,  Wil- 
liam; Stoutt,  Job;  Sroufe,  Adam;  Swan, 
Hugh;  Shawhan,  Derbey;  Suduth,  Lewis; 
Sroufe,     Boston;      Sellers,     John;      Smith, 


Samuel;  Sergent,  Thomas;  Spencer,  John; 
Steers,  Hugh;  Smith,  William;  Smith,  David; 
Smock,  Mathew;  Shannon,  Jeremiah;  Smith, 
Jese;  Scoot,  John. 

T. 
Tingley,  Levi;  Tigart,  Arthur;  Tatman, 
Joseph;  Taylor,  John,  Jr.;  Thompson, 
Bernerd;  Tuel,  Barton;  Taylor,  James,  Jr.; 
Taylor,  James,  St.;  Trushell,  Solomon;  Tat- 
man, James;  Thompson,  Mathew;  Treacle, 
Stephen;  Tenniss,  Samuel;  Tharp,  Andrew; 
Taylor,  Henry;  Teel,  William;  Turner, 
James;  Tout,  Abraham;  Thompson,  Price; 
Taylor,  John,  Sr.;  Thomas,  Philomon; 
Thompson,  Mary;  Travis,  iNiekodemus; 
Thomas,  William;  Thomas,  Absalum;  Taylor, 
Simon;    Taylor,   Robert. 

U-V-W. 
Vansickle,  William;  Vaughan,  Daniel; 
Watson,  Robert;  Walker,  David;  Woods, 
Tobias;  Wood,  iBenjamine;  Woods,  Jere- 
miah; Welch,  Christopher;  Wright,  Joseph; 
Wood,  George;  Weathringtun,  Wm.;  Waters, 
Josephus;  Waugh,  John;  West,  John;  Wash- 
burn, Joseph;  Woods,  Thomas;  Welch, 
Anthoney;  White,  Stephen;  Winn,  John; 
Washburn,  Jeremiah;  Weathringtun,  Joseph; 
Wiley,  Robert;  Whaley,  John;  Wills,  James; 
Walker,  William;  White,  Francis;  Wash- 
burn, Cornelious;  Wood,  William;  Wells, 
Nathan;  Woodard,  William;  Williams, 
Thomas;  Wood,  Christopher;  White,  Levy; 
Wood,  Amey;  Westbrook,  Richard;  Weath- 
ringtun, Wm.;  Walker,  Obedian;  Woocutt, 
John;  Wiley,  John;  Wells,  Robert;  West, 
James;  White,  David;  Wiley,  Elisha; 
Wiley,  Water;  Wiley,  John;  White,  Thomas; 
Ward,  Charles;   Weathringtun,  John. 

X-Y-Z. 

York,  Charles;  Young,  John;  Youngman, 
Jacob;  Youngman,  Jacob,  Jr. 

"While  the  settlements  of  the  upper 
Big  Sandy  progressed  through  migra- 
tions from  the  New,  the  Clinch  and  Hol- 
ston  valleys,  the  continued  hostility  of 
the  Shawnee  in  the  Ohio  valley  made  it 
impossible  for  the  settlers  to  gain  a  foot- 
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hold  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley.  In 
1793,  travelers  passing  down  the  Ohio 
to  central  Kentucky  found  no  inhabit- 
ants at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy.43 
The  town  sites  of  Catlettsburg  and  Ash- 
land were  then  a  primeval  wilderness, 
and  gave  no  indication  of  the  large  set- 
tlement which  was  taking  place  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Big  Sandy  valley.  As 
late  as  1796  and  1797  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  from  Pittsburg  to  Maysville  were 
almost  uninhabited.  It  is  said  that  there 
were  scarcely  thirty  families  at  this 
time  in  this  great  stretch  of  inland 
waterway  over  400  miles  in  length.  Fol- 
lowing conclusions  of  peace  with  the 
Indians,  however,  in  1795,  emigration 
became  rapid,  and  by  1802  log  cabins 
of  the  settlers  were  dotted  all  along  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  frequently  in 
sight  of  each  other.44 

Finally,  though  not  until  about  1807, 
the  strategic  position  of  Catlettsburg — 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy — was 
seen.  About  this  time  two  large  houses, 
one  of  logs  and  the  other  clapboarded, 
with  a  sign  post  before  the  door,  stood 
at  this  point,  and  marked  the  future 
location  of  the  city.  One  good  brick 
house  also  stood  at  the  mouth  of  Keys 
Creek  on  the  Ohio,  now  known  as  Nor- 
mal ;  while  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
A.  M.  Colvin  had  an  excellent  frame 
house  on  the  Kentucky  shore  opposite 
Hanging  Rock.  This  was  near  the  site 
of  Ashland.45  Judge  Jesse  Boone — son  of 
Daniel  Boone,  the  pioneer — was  at  this 
time  a  native  and  justice  of  the  peace 


a  Early  Western  Travels.    Thwaites.  Vol.  Ill, 
p.   35. 

44  Early    Western    Travels.     Thwaites.     Vol. 
IV,    pp.    154-136. 

45  Early    Western    Travels.      Thwaites.      Vol. 
IV,    pp.   154-156. 


in  Greenup  County,  Kentucky,  and  un- 
doubtedly exercised  some  authority  well 
up  into  the  Big  Sandy  valley,  due  to  the 
remoteness  of  Prestonsburg,  the  seat  of 
Floyd  County. 

Though  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  witnessed  the  settling  up 
of  the  lower  Big  Sandy  valley  with  great 
rapidity,  a  large  portion  of  the  people 
who  came  in  were  nothing  more  than 
the  squatters  who  occupied  without  ques- 
tion land  which  had  been  surveyed  and 
belonged  to  others.  Early  travelers  by 
boat  down  the  Ohio  river  frequently 
spent  the  night  at  the  settlement  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy,  and  were  thus 
enabled  to  become  well  acquainted  with 
the  conditions  existing.  Thomas  Nut- 
tall,  a  cultured  gentleman  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  in  his  overland  journey  to  the 
great  southwest  spent  the  night  of  No- 
vember 7,  1818,  with  some  settlers  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy,  wrote  as 
follows  in  his  Journal46  concerning  his 
impression  of  the  people  and  the  region : 

"Near  to  this  line  (Eastern  boundary 
of  Kentucky)  commences  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  cane  (Arundinaria  ma- 
crosperma),  which  seems  to  indicate 
some  difference  in  the  climate  and  soil. 
The  settlements  are  here  remote,  the 
people  poor,  and  along  the  river  not  so 
characteristically  hospitable  as  in  the 
interior  of  Kentucky.  Landing  rather 
late,  we  took  up  our  lodging  where  there 
happened  to  be  a  corn-husking,  and 
were  kept  awake  with  idle  merriment 
and  riot  till  past  midnight.  Some  of  the 
party,  or  rather  of  the  two  national 
parties,  got  up  andj  harangued  to  a 
judge,  like  so  many  lawyers,  on  some 
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political  argument,  and  other  topics,  in 
a  boisterous  and  illiberal  style,  but  with- 
out coming  to  blows. 

''The  cornfields  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  are  so  overrun  with  cuckold-burs 
(Xanthium  strumarium),  and  the  seeds 
of  different  species  of  Bidens  or  Spanish- 
needles,  (30)  as  to  prove  extremely  trou- 
blesome to  woolen  clothes,  and  to  the 
domestic  cattle,  which  are  loaded  with 
them  in  tormenting  abundance.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  weeds,  the  fleece  of  the 
sheep  is  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of 
shearing. 

' '  The  people  here,  living  upon  exigen- 
cies, and  given  to  rambling  about  in- 
stead of  attending  to  their  farms 
are  very  poor  and  uncomfortable 
in  every  respect;  but  few  of  them 
possess  the  land  on  which  they  live. 
Having  spent  everything  in  unsuccess- 
ful migration,  and  voluntarily  exiling 
themselves  from  their  connections  in 
society,  they  begin  to  discover,  when  too 
late,  that  industry  would  have  afforded 
that  comfort  and  independence  which 
they  in  vain  seek  in  the  solitudes  of  an 
unhealthy  wilderness.  "We  found  it  al- 
most impossible  to  purchase  any  kind  of 
provision,  even  butter  or  bacon,  nothing 
appearing  to  be  cultivated  scarcely  but 
corn  and  a  little  wheat. 

"I  was  again  informed  of  the  exist- 
ence of  aboriginal  remains  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  place  where  we  arrived  this 
evening."  But  the  abject  conditions  so 
clearly  portrayed  by  Nuttall  as  existing 
among  the  people!  clofse  about  the 
mouth  of  Big  Sandy  did  not  extend  far 
up  the  river.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Ohio  river  was  at  this  early 
time  the  great  inland  highway  of  immi- 


gration to  the  west  and  southwest.  Down 
these  waters  came  many  classes  of  peo- 
ple, desirable  and  undesirable.  Those 
with  little  or  no  substance  stayed  close 
to  the  main  river,  rarely  venturing  up 
the  larger  tributaries  such  as  the  Ka- 
nawha and  Big  Sandy,  except  very  short 
distances.  Their  habitations,  miserable 
for  the  most  part,  were  generally  of  a 
temporary  nature  in  which  they  eked 
out  an  existence,  based  on  very  slight 
and  intermittent;  effort.  It  may  be 
pointed  out  that  even  to  this  day,  the 
Ohio  River  is  infested  with  a  similar 
class  of  people  who,  drifting  along  with 
the  current  in  houseboats  and  flatboats 
of  every  description,  neither  work  nor 
worry  beyond  the  bare  necessities  of  life 
which  an  indulgent  society  accords  them 
as  a  matter  of  custom. 


RELIGIOUS  DEVELOPMENT. 

Pioneers  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
and  profoundly  religious,  it  was  many 
years  before  the  settlers;  of  the  Big 
Sandy  Valley  began  the  erection  of 
their  first  church  houses.  Indeed,  the 
first  and  the  serious  concern  of  these 
hardy  people  was  to  get  enough  dwell- 
ing houses,  generally  built  of  logs  rough- 
hewn  from  the  forest,  to  satisfy  the 
growing  demands  of  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing body  of  immigrants.  Fortunately, 
due  to  a  fine,  old  custom  of  the  land, 
churches  were  not  an  absolute  necessity. 
Every  dwelling  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
church  where  daily  prayers  were  said, 
and  where  frequently  large  gatherings 
were  held  either  inside  during  inclement 
weather  or  outside  in  shady  groves  along 
the  creeks  or  rivers  when  the  elements 
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were  propitious.  The  first  inhabitants 
of  the  Sandy  Valley  region  were  almost 
without  exception  Methodists,  Baptists, 
and  Presbyterians.  Other  denomina- 
tions were  scarcely  represented. 

The  Big  Sandy  River  Circuit  makes 
its  first  appearance  in  the  Minutes  of 
the  Methodist  Church  in  1809  when  it 
is  noted  that  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Edge 
is  appointed  to  this  district,  with  James 
Ward,  then  a  middle-aged  man,  presid- 
ing Elder.  Cornelius  McGuire,  the  then 
vlocal  preacher,  having  preceded  the 
Rev.  Edge  by  a  decade  or  more,  was  the 
first  to  introduce  Methodism  in  the 
Sandy  Valley.  He  came  from  Tazewell 
County,  Virginia,  with  the  first  settlers 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  19th 
century,  and  in  company  with  75 
others  settled  on  the  Big  Sandy  River 
in  that  region  which  extends  from 
where  Pikeville  now  stands  to  the  mouth 
of  John's  Creek,  a  distance  of  35  miles. 
The  records  show  that  the  first  Me- 
thodist Society  was  organized  by  Mr. 
McGuire  at  the  house  of  Henry  Strat- 
ton  in  1796,  and  consisted  of  Cornelius 
McGuire  and  wife,-  "William  J.  Mays 
and  wife,  Henry  Stratton  and  wife,  a 
number  of  the  Laynes,  Johns,  Auxiers, 
and  others.   46-a. 

It  was  about  the  time  of  the  War  of 
1812  that  the  Big  Sandy  as  a  circuit 
was  established  in  the  Southern  pro- 
vince of  the  Methodist  Church.  One  of 
the  first  early  ordained  preachers  to 
ride  this  circuit  was  Rev.  Marcus  Lind- 
say, who  was  a  divine  of  talent  and  cul- 
ture. He  made  a  very  lasting  impres- 
sion throughout  the  region.     Following 


him,  about  1834,  the  Rev.  William  B. 
Landrum  took  up  his  duties  among  the 
people  of  this  rough  and  sparsely  set- 
tled country.  In  these  early  days 
Bishop  H.  H.  Kavanaugh  preached 
many  times  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Sandy  Valley.  Other  local  preachers 
were  Rev.  R.  D.  Callihan,  Methodist, 
who  lived  in  Ashland;  the  Rev.  James 
Pelphrey,  Baptist,  Johnston  County, 
and  the  Rev.  Wallace  Bailey,  Baptist, 
Magoffin  County.  All  were  notable 
preachers  during  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  Rev.  Jno. 
Borders,  Benj.  P.  Porter,  Andrew  John- 
son, Geo.  W.  Price,  and  Goodwin 
Lycans,  all  Baptists,  began  their  not- 
able backwoods  service  toward  the  close 
of  the  period  covered  by  this  history. 
Besides  these  preachers  who  lived  or 
rode  the  Big  Sandy  Circuit,  there  were 
a  number  of  others,  notably  Burwell 
and  Stephen  Spurlock,  who  lived  on 
Twelvepole  Creek  in  Virginia,  and  the 
Rev.  Philip  Strother,  a  native  of  Car- 
ter County,  Ky.,  who  frequently  came 
into  the  Sandy  district  to  hold  their 
preachings.     46-b. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  most  eccen- 
tric of  the  early  Baptist  preachers  was 
the  Rev.  Henry  Dixon,  who  was  quite 
as  good  a  fiddler  as  he  was  a  preacher. 
It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  him 
with  his  fiddle  under  his  arm  on  his 
way  to  church,  and  the  fact  that  he  al- 
ways opened,  and  closed  his  services 
with  his  own  music  in  a  country  where 
music  of  any  kind  was  indeed  scarce, 
made  him  unusually  popular.  The  life 
of  the  preacher  riding  the  Big  Sandy 
Circuit  in  the  early  days  was  an  exact- 


46a.    History     of     Methodism     in     Kentucky, 
Redford.     1870.   Vol.   Ill,    pp.   404,   440. 


«-b.     Big  Sandy  Valley.    Ely.    p.  24. 
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ing  one.  For  his  outfit  he  had  a  good 
horse,  saddle,  bridle,  and  a  comfortable 
suit  of  clothes,  and  a  warm  overcoat. 
Usually  he  was  equipped  with  a  pair 
•of  saddle-bags,  in  one  of  which  he  car- 
ried such  changes  of  clothing  as)  he 
needed,  and  in  the  other  a  small  Bible 
and  Hymn-book.  He  lived  with  the 
people  unto  whom  he  ministered,  and 
was  one  of  them  in  every  way.  His 
journeys,  always  lonely  and  fatiguing, 
took  him  through  wild  and  unsettled 
regions.  He  stayed  wherever  night  or 
storm  overtook  him,  and  no  cabin  was 
too  small  or  poor  to  show  him  welcome 
and  hospitality. 

For  many  years  the  Little  Sandy  and 
Big  Sandy  Circuits  were  combined,  and 
when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kavanaugh  in  his 
youth  first  rode  through  this  rugged 
and  unsettled  district  there  were  no 
established  roads  or  other  lines  of  com- 
munication. Nothing  that  could  really 
be  called  a  road  existed  between  Lex- 
ington and  Maysville  or  between  the 
mouth  of  Sandy  and  the  settlements 
farther  up  the  river.  Trails  and  bridle 
paths  only  were  to  be  found  along  the 
streams  and  the  rivers.  The  Sandy  Cir- 
cuit was  large.  It  extended  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy  River  south  to 
the  headwaters  in  Pike  County,  and 
covered  all  the  territory  which  is  now 
included  in  Greenup,  Lawrence,  Boyd, 
Carter,  Elliott,  Morgan,  Johnson,  Mar- 
tin, Floyd,  Knott,  and  Pike  Counties. 
There  were  24  preaching  places,  and 
each  place  had  to  be  filled  at  least  every 
four  weeks.  The  work  was  divided  be- 
tween Dr.  Kavanaugh  and  the  Rev. 
Luke  P.  Allen,  who  was  the  senior 
preacher  of  the  region. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  no 
preacher  of  this  early  period  considered 
his  equipment  complete  without  a  small 
marking  iron.  This  tool  consisted  of  a 
sharp  pointed  iron  rod  about  six  inches 
long,  and  was  used  to  mark  a  tree,  gen- 
erally a  beech,  at  the  fork  of  the  road, 
so  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
finding  the  route  thereafter.  This  meth- 
od of  tree  marking  was  in  the  nature 
of  blazing,  except  that  it  was  not  done 
with  a  hatchet.  It  is  amusing  to  learn 
that  in  many  instances  these  godly  men, 
preoccupied  with  their  thoughts,  either 
forgot  to  do  their  marking  and  so  be- 
came lost,  or  marked  their  trees  incor- 
rectly, and  thereby  frequently  confused 
themselves.  There  is  many  an  incident 
on  record  where  the  preachers  were  en- 
tirely thrown  off  their  regular  route,  or 
else  were  forced  to  double  back  on  them- 
selves, because  of  their  failure  to  cor- 
rectly mark  the  trees. 

About  the  time  that  Mr.  McGuire  was 
engaged  in  completing  the  organization 
of  the  Methodist  Society  in  the  vicinity 
of  lower  John's  Creek,  Mr.  William 
Buchanan,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
moved  to  the  Sandy  Valley  and  settled 
on  the  Kentucky  side  about  16  miles 
above  the  mouth.  Buchanan  post  office 
still  marks  the  locality.  He  was  a  Pres- 
byterian and  one  of  the  earliest  of  this 
denomination  in  this  section.  The  Rev. 
John  Johnson  succeeded  the  Rev.  Edge 
in  this  district  and  organized  a  Metho- 
dist Society  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
valley,  where  a  church  was  built  on  a 
lot  donated  by  Buchanan  in  1846. 
Shortly  thereafter  another  Society  was 
formed  at  the  house  of  Charles  Riggs, 
one  mile  above  the  mouth   of  Sandy, 
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close  to  the  river  bank,  on  land  later 
owned  by  Rev.  Wm.  Hampton.  From 
1813  to  1836  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Riggs 
was  nsed  as  a  regular  ehapel.  From 
this  time  and  later  the  home  of  Rev. 
Hampton  was  used.  About  the  middle 
of  the  century  a  church  was  built  jointly 
by  the  Methodists  and  Presbyterians. 

In  1812  a  Methodist  Society  was 
formed  at  John  Burgess's,  eight  miles 
above  Louisa.  About  the  same  time 
another  was  organized  at  the  mouth  of 
Paint  Creek  in  the  house  which  was 
later  occupied  by  Moses  Preston. 
Preaching  was  also  held  in  the  home  of 
Hezekiah  Borders,  and  Judge  Borders. 
The  Prestonsburg  Methodist  Society 
which  was  organized  about  this  time 
was  generally  held  at  the  home  of  Harry 
B.  Mayo,  and  later  at  the  home  of  Lewis 
Mayo.  Soon  thereafter  a  Society  of 
Methodists  was  organized  at  Pikeville, 
and  then  at  adjacent  points  along  the 
river  under  the  direction  of  ordained 
itinerant  preachers,  chief  among  whom 
was  the  Rev.  Kavanaugh.   46-c. 

Although  the  Methodists  were  un- 
doubtedly the  first  to  effect  a  permanent 
organization  in  the  Big  Sandy  Valley, 
they  were  but  slightly  in  advance  of 
those  settlers  professing  the  Baptist 
faith.  The  United  Baptists,  as  they 
were  called,  were  composed  of  a  large 
association  of  local  societies  which  were 
known  as  the  Union,  Big  Blain,  Paint 
Union,  Open  Fork  of  Paint  Creek, 
George's  Creek,  Rockcastle,  Silver 
Creek,  Little  Blain,  Toms  Creek,  Pres- 
tonsburg, Zion,  Hoods  Fork,  Mates 
Creek,  and  Burning  Springs  Churches. 


Many  of  these  infant  Baptist  Societies 
were  formed  very  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  this  association  of 
churches,  the  Rev.  John  Borders  was 
one  of  the  most  active  and  able  preach- 
ers. The  Rev.  William  Wells,  Corn- 
wallis  Bailey,  James  Pelphrey,  (46-d), 
and  James  Williamson,  who  served  from 
1825  until  after  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  were  co-laborers  with 
the  Rev.  Borders. 

These  hardy  preachers  of  a  day  now 
all  but  forgotten,  were  strong-minded, 
picturesque  characters.  Their  whole- 
souled,  practical  religion  was  thorough- 
ly in  keeping  with  the  times  and  the 
region,  and  their  visits  were  regarded 
as  a  treat,  breaking  the  social  monotony 
and  isolation  of  log  cabin  life.  To  the 
pioneer,  the  circuit  rider  was  the  per- 
sonification of  faith,  integrity,  endur- 
ance and  frugality.  These  self-evident 
traits,  so  much  admired  by  all  people, 
were  brought  out  in  the  early  preachers 
by  the  Sandy  Circuit  itself.  The  pre- 
cipitous cliffs,  the  natural  cane-brake, 
the  flooded  stream,  the  uncharted  forest, 
the  beasts  of  prey,  and  the  occasional 
stalking  savage,  all  made  for  strength 
of  character.  Preacher  and  parishioner 
fared  alike,  which  developed  a  strong 
unity  of  feeling.  The  clothing  of  the 
settler  for  the  most  part  was  taken  from 
the  gray  and  red  buck  that  roamed  the 
hills.  Articles  of  "home  spun"  were 
added  to  these,  and  gradually  became 
more  common.  The  bread,  baked  in  an 
open  fire,  was  simply  made  from  corn 
meal,  which  had  been  beaten  in  a  mor- 
tar by  hand.     The  meat  of  the  times 


46c.    Life   and    Times    of    Rev.    H.    H.    Kav- 
anaugh.   Eedford. 


49-d.     History  of  Ky.  Baptists.    O.  H.  Spen- 
cer.   Vol  II.,   pp.  509-513. 
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was  bear,  venison,  turkey,  and  squirrel. 
To  these  were  added  wild  honey,  tree 
or  maple  sugar,  sorghum,  and  berries. 
Many  of  the  settlers  made  their  own 
liquor,  which  stood  for  the  times  as  well 
as  its  hospitality.  Intemperance,  how- 
ever, was  uncommon,  and  disorderly 
conduct  unknown. 

The  early  Baptists  of  the  Big  Sandy 
Valley,  as  elsewhere  in  the  State,  were 
distinguished  by  the  titles  Regular  and 
Separate.  The  Separate  Baptists  were 
more  extreme  Calvinists  than  the  Regu- 
lar Baptists.  They  refused  to  adopt 
any  creed  or  confession  of  faith,  and 
were  constantly  changing  in  their  doc- 
trinal views.  Although  the  Regular 
and  Separate  Baptists  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  finally  adopted  the 
Philadelphia  Confession  of  Faith  al- 
most unanimously,  thereby  paving  a 
way  for  an  easy  union  between  them, 
this  did  not  occur  in  Kentucky.  The 
freedom  of  many  of  the  Baptists  of 
early  times  may  be  seen  in  many  of 
the  primitive  customs  which  prevailed 
among  them.  Some  of  these  were  taken 
from  other  religous  societies,  and  some 
were  necessarily  expedients  of  the  times, 
which  have  since  beeu  improved  upon 
or  eliminated.  The  ceremony  of  "lay- 
ing on  of  hands"  was  in  common  use 
among  the  early  Baptists  of  Virginia 
and  Kentucky,  including  the  Big  Sandy 
Valley.  Probably  several  centuries  old, 
it  was  logically  the  equivalent  of  ex- 
tending the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
to  persons  after  baptism,  and  has  long 
since  been  discontinued.  "The  Wash- 
ing of  the  Feet,"  46-e,  still  commonly 
spoken  of  as  "Feet  "Washing,"  was  a 

46e.    History     of     Ky.       Baptists.      Vol.      I. 
C.    H.    Spencer,     p.    486. 


common  ceremony  among  the  early 
Baptists  of  the  Sandy  Valley.  The  cus- 
tom still  persists.  It  prevailed  to  some 
extent  among  the  Regular  Baptists,  but 
was  practically  a  part  of  the  ceremony 
among  the  Separate  Baptists.  In  these 
early  days,  quarterly  meetings  were  fre- 
quently held  during  the  summer 
months,  at  which  times  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  certain  group  of  churches 
would  congregate  at  one  place,  and 
enjoy  an  extended  preaching.  Besides 
affording  a  wide  expression  of  religious 
feeling  at  a  time  when  the  Sandy  Val 
ley  was  but  sparsley  settled,  these  quar- 
terly meetings  formed  a  real  and  much 
needed  social  diversion  for  the  young 
folks  as  well  as  their  elders. 

Within  the  Presbyterian  Church  or- 
ganization, the  Synod  of  Virginia  listed, 
among  others,  the  Presbytery  of  Tran- 
sylvania. This  backwoods  province  in- 
cluded the  adjacent  regions  of  eastern 
Tennessee,  southwestern  Virginia,  and 
the  Big  Sandy  Valley.  Though  there 
were  a  few  scattered  Presbyterians  in 
eastern  Kentucky  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  they  were  unable  to 
form  well  organized  churches.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  the  growth  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  Presbyterian  organiza- 
tion in  the  Sandy  Valley  region  came 
many  years  after  that  of  the  Methodist 
and  Baptist  Churches.  46-f. 

VI. 

SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  EXPAN- 
SION. 

(1800  to  1850.) 

There  is  perhaps  no  other  region  in 
Kentucky  which  was  as  rapidly  settled 


46-f.    History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  State  of  Kentucky.    Davidson,    p.  81. 
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and  as  soon  divided  into  county  units 
for  local  self-government  as  the  Big 
Sandy  Valley.  The  reason  for  this  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  the  territory  was 
from  a  topographic  standpoint  a 
veritable  cul-de-sac  which  was  easily 
held  by  the  Indians  long  after  they 
ceased  to  exercise  control  over  adjacent 
regions.  Years  before  the  white  man 
could  enter  the  Big  Sandy  with  security, 
the  Blue  Grass  region  to  the  west  and 
southwest,  as  well  as  the  mountainous 
districts  to  the  east  were  fairly  develop- 
ed. General  Anthony  Wayne's  decisive 
stroke  at  Fallen  Timbers  in  1795,  how- 
ever, left  the  Indians  broken  and  humili- 
ated and  caused  them  to  permanently 
withdraw  from  the  Big  Sandy  Valley 
thereby  throwing  open  for  immediate 
settlement  the  last  territory  in  which 
large  and  excellent  lands  close  to  the 
East  could  be  secured  for  the  taking. 

At  the  date  of  its  formation,  in  1799, 
Floyd  County47  comprised  the  whole 
Big  Sandy  Valley  and  some  adjacent 
area.  It  was  the  40th  county  to  be  made 
in  Kentucky,  and  was  named  after  Col- 
onel John  Floyd,  the  daring  Indian 
fighter  and  surveyor.48  This  vast  terri- 
tory was  later  broken  up  into  several 
counties,  the  largest  of  which  is  Pike, 
which  was  formed  in  1821  out  of  part  of 
Floyd  and  named  for  Gen.  Zebulon 
Pike.49  Piketon  at  the  juncture  of  the 
Levisa  and  Russell  Forks  of  the  Big 
Sandy  was  the  first  county  seat.  This 
location  was  abandoned  in  1825  and  the 
present  town  of  Pikeville  was  made  the 


county  seat.  Lawrence  County,50  named 
after  Capt.  James  Lawrence  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  who  in  1803  took 
such  an  important  part  in  our  Mediter- 
ranean engagements  with  the  Tripoli 
pirates,  was  erected  out  of  parts  of 
Greenup  and  Floyd  in  1821,  the  69th 
in  order  of  formation.  Louisa  was  made 
the  county  seat.  Johnson  was  formed 
in  1843  with  its  county  seat  at  Paints- 
ville  which  had  been  an  old  trading  post 
called  Paint  Lick  Station. 

Boyd  County  was  formed  out  of  parts 
of  Greenup,  Carter  and  Lawrence  Coun- 
ties in  1860  with  Catlettsburg  as  the 
county  seat.  It  was  the  107th  county 
and  was  named  for  former  Lieutenant 
Governor  Linn  Boyd.  Ten  years  later, 
in  1870,  Martin  County  was  erected  from 
parts  of  Johnson,  Pike  and  Floyd.  It 
was  named  for  Col.  John  P.  Martin,  a 
distinguished  and  cultured  gentleman 
of  Prestonsburg,  Ky.  The  county  seat 
of  Martin  was  originally  known  as  Eden 
but  was  later  changed  to  Inez.  Pre- 
vious to  1779  the  Big  Sandy  Valley  had 
been  a  part  of  Mason  County,  which  hav- 
ing been  erected  in  178851  was  the  east- 
ernmost part  of  the  State  when  Ken- 
tucky was  admitted  into  the  Union  in 
1792.n2  At  an  earlier  date  this  region 
was  successively  a  part  of  Fincastle 
County,  and  later  Kentucky  County, 
Virginia.  The  latter  county,  which  was 
destined  soon  to  become  the  15th  State 
in  the  Union,  was  separated  from  Fin- 
castle County  by  legislative  action  in 
December,  1776. 


47  See  Appendix  C. 

« History  of  Kentucky.  Collins.  Vol.  II, 
pp.   238-239. 

•History  of  Kentucky.  Collins.  Vol.  II, 
pp.   679-680. 


m  History    of    Kentucky.      Collins.      Vol.     II, 
pp.    459-461. 

51  History    of    Kentucky.      Collins.      Vol.    II, 
pp.   545-593.     Also   see  Appendix   B. 

52  The    South    in    the    Building    of   a    Nation. 
Vol.  I,   p.  248. 
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Due  to  the  magnificent  stand  of  broad- 
leafed  timber  throughout  the  Big  Sandy 
Valley,  agriculture  developed  slowly  as 
the  settler  found  it  necessary  to  clear 
his  land  before  he  could  plant  his  crop. 
As  early  as  1807,  however,  cotton  was 
successfully  raised  along  the  Ohio  River 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy  Valley.53 
The  principal  crop,  however,  was  corn, 
which  on  the  deep,  rich  forest  loam  of 
this  region  was  very  prolific.  Tobacco 
was  raised  for  domestic  purposes,  as  were 
many  small  grains  and  vegetables.  Dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury a  considerable  export  demand  for 
the  ginseng  root  developed.  Many  set- 
tlers thus  became  during  spare  time 
:' ginseng  hunters,"  with  the  residt  that 
thousands  of  dollars  were  in  this  man- 
ner added  to  the  total  income  of  the  val- 
ley. The  wealthier  immigrants,  includ- 
I  ing  the  Grahams,  Morgans,  Johns,  and  a 
few  other  families,  brought  in  their 
slaves  with  them  from  the  plantations  in 
old  Virginia  and  used  them  with  varying 
success  on  the  new  farms  in  the  Big 
Sandy  bottom  near  Prestonsburg. 
Slavery  flourished  in  the  broad  bottoms 
of  the  lower  Big  Sandy  Valley  and  was 
instrumental  in  building  up  a  consider- 
able industry  in  tobacco.54 

The  virgin  forests  of  the  Big  Sandy 
Valley  were  filled  with  all  kinds  of  game 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Bears  existed  in  large  numbers, 
and  were  killed  by  the  settlers  who  sold 
their  hides  to  various  fur  traders  for  a 
price  which  varied  from  $1.00  to  $3.00.55 


These  hides  were  held  by  the  local  deal- 
ers until  a  through  trader  came  who 
bought  them  and  flatboated  them  down 
the  Big  Sandy  to  the  Ohio,  and  thence 
up  the  river  to  Pittsburgh  whence  they 
were  sent  to  the  Northeast.  Deer  were 
plentiful  throughout  the  country  as 
were  wild  turkey  at  all  points  in  the 
valley,  even  to  the  mouth  of  the  Big 
Sandy,56  and  provided  a  staple  and 
readily  secured  food  for  the  settlers. 

In  the  early  days  Limestone,  which 
later  was  re-named  Maysville,  was  the 
only  town  of  importance  near  to  the  Big 
Sandy.  It  served  as  a  clearing  house  for 
Big  Sandy  trade  much  the  same  as  Cat- 
lettsburg  and  Ashland  do  at  the  present. 
This  little  river  town  in  the  early  part 
of  the  19th  century  was  indeed  a  real 
port,  for  through  it  passed  all  travelers 
who  had  as  a  destination  Lexington  or 
Central  Kentucky.57  Many  Cincinnati 
and  Louisville  and  far  west  sojourners 
also  stopped  there.  About  1815,  Joseph 
Ewing  commenced  store-keeping  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Big  Sandy  River  on  the  Virginia  side,58 
but  this  small  establishment  coupled 
with  a  house  or  two  on  the  Kentucky 
side,  where  Catlettsburg  now  stands, 
did  not  serve  to  hold  much  of  the  river 
trade.  In  1815  Frederick  Moore  opened 
a  store  near  the  mouth  of  Sandy,59  but 
many  of  the  supplies  needed  by  the  set- 
tlers, especially  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  valley,  continued  to  be  brought  in  on 
mule-back  from  Virginia  over  the  head- 


M  Early  Western  Travels.  Thwaites.  Vol. 
IV.     Cuming's   Tour,    p.   154. 

M  Early  Western  Travels.  Thwaites.  Vol. 
IV.     Cuming's   Tour,    p.   154. 

65  Original  Cash  Book  of  John  Graham,  Pres- 
tonsburg,   Ky. 


M  Early  Western  Travels.  Thwaites.  Vol. 
IX.     Flint's  Letters,    pp.   112-113. 

"Early  Western  Travels.  Thwaites.  Vol. 
12.  Welby's  English  Settlements,  p.  214;  also 
Vol.    Ill,    Michaux's    Travels. 

M  Big  Sandy  Valley.     Ely.     p.    20. 

» Sandy  Valley.  Ely.  Central  Methodist, 
Catlettsburg,   1887,    p.   21. 
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"waters  of  the  Tug  and  Levisa  Forks, 
rather  than  down  the  Ohio  and  up  the 
streams.  About  1825,  pole  boating  up 
the  Big  Sandy  to  bring  supplies  to  the 
settlements  near  Prestonsburg  and 
above,  became  a  general  practice;  and 
in  1837  a  steamboat  ascended  the  Big 
Sandy  to  Prestonsburg  with  spring  im- 
portations from  the  East.  The  follow- 
ing day  it  took  a  pleasure  party  still 
further  up  the  river.60 

The  early  settlers  of  the  Big  Sandy 
Valley  were  but  slightly  aware  of  the 
great  mineral  "wealth  which  lay  at  their 
door.  Although  natural  gas  had  been 
known  from  fracture  seepages  such  as 
that  at  Warfield  on  the  Tug  Fork,  and 
at  other  points  on  the  tributaries  of  the 
Levisa  Fork,  nothing  was  done  about  it. 
The  immense  deposits  of  natural  gas 
which  are  now  known  to  occur  in  East- 
ern Kentucky  were  then  not  even  dream- 
ed of.  Petroleum  became  known  through 
a  number  of  seepages,  but  its  quantity 
and  value,  and  the  many  utilitarian  pur- 
poses to  which  it  might  be  put  were  whol- 
ly unknown.  The  existence  of  coal  was 
practically  unknown  until  about  1830,61 
and  the  vast  quantities  and  excellent 
qualities  of  this  fuel  were  of  course 
never  recognized.  Salt  was  made  from 
the  several  salt  springs  of  the  region,  es- 
pecially on  the  waters  of  Tug  Fork  near 
the  burning  Spring,  Paint  Creek,  Middle 
Creek  and  Beaver  Creek.  The  Middle 
Creek  springs  at  which  Daniel  Boone 
wintered  in  1767  and  1768  were  well 
developed  by  1795  and  after  1800  sup- 
ported a  considerable  local  industry. 
There  was  a  tradition  through  the  land 


about  the  occurrence  of  silver  and  lead 
mines  towards  the  headwaters  of  Paint 
Creek,  which  had  been  visited  by  one 
Swift  it  was  said  as  early  as  1759.  These 
mines,  it  was  affirmed  by  Jenney  Wiley 
and  other  returned  captives,  were  known 
and  had  been  used  by  the  Indians  from 
earliest  times  for  the  manufacture  of 
lead  bullets.  But  the  early  settlers  of 
the  Big  Sandy  were  more  concerned  in 
proving  up  their  new  lands  and  hunting 
big  game  than  they  were  in  searching  for 
these  mythical  deposits  of  metal.  Over 
a  century  has  passed  and  the  exact  loca- 
tion of  these  far-famed  mines  is  still 
unknown  and  shrouded  in  mystery. 

In  the  year  1793  Edward  Dobyns, 
Tax  Commissioner  of  District  No.  1 
(Floyd  County,  then  comprising  the 
entire  Big  Sandy  Valley  and  some  ad- 
jacent territory)  of  Mason  County, 
wrote  just  above  his  signature  on  the 
tax  list  :62  ' '  Coach  and  chariot  wheels, 
other  carriages  with  four  wheels,  carri- 
ages with  two  wheels,  billiard  tables  and 
ferries,  there  is  no  such  species  of  prop- 
erty within  my  district."  Casually 
written  in  the  probable  fulfillment  of 
his  duties,  this  statement  throws  much 
light  on  the  methods  of  transportation 
of  the  day.  All  journeys  were  made 
horseback,  a  custom  developed  by  neces- 
sity, which  is  still  much  in  use  in  this  re- 
gion. John  Graham  about  the  year  1800 
brought  from  Virginia  on  the  backs  of 
mules  the  wrought  iron  nails  with  which 
he  built  his  home  just  below  the  mouth 
of  Beaver  Creek  near  the  present  vil- 
lage of  Emma. 

The  early  settlers  of  the  Big  Sandy 


"History  of  Kentucky.    Collins.    Vol.   II,   p. 
2. 
"  Big  Sandy  Valley.     Ely.     p.   21. 
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92  Original  Tax  List  for  District  No.  1  (Floyd 
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Valley  travelling  long  distances  by  foot 
and  horseback,  principally  over  old 
Indian  trails,  gradually  came  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  establishing  over- 
land routes  to  the  east  and  to  the  west. 
With  the  thought  of  placing  themselves 
on  a  line  of  through  traffic  from  the 
older  settlements  in  Virginia  to  Central 
Kentucky,  there  was  outlined  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  a 
transmontane  route  which  came  in  over 
the  gap  of  Levisa  Fork,  passed  down  the 
Big  Sandy  to  the  mouth  of  Paint  Creek, 
and  thence  proceeded  westward  cross- 
ing the  Licking  valley  through  "West 
Liberty  and  Hazel  Green  to  Mt.  Sterling 
and  Central  Kentucky.  Another  route 
led  from  Mt.  Sterling  and  Owingsville 
eastward  through  Grayson  to  Catletts- 
burg  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Sandy,  and 
thence  on  to  the  East,  up  the  Ohio  and 
Kanawha  Rivers.  The  upper  Big  Sandy 
road  was  connected  by  a  route  up  Shelby 
Creek  and  Elkhorn  to  a  road  which  came 
in  from  Richmond  following  up  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Kentucky  River,  and 
led  into  the  Pound  River  valley  through 
Pound  Gap.63  A  great  many  cattle 
were  driven  over  these  roads,  and  they 
became  well  known  to  drovers  and  home- 
steaders who  were  on  their  way  to  the 
West.  These  roads  were  originally  large- 
ly surveyed  and  constructed  through 
Kentucky  State  funds,  and  thus  received 
the  name  of  "State  Road"  which  has 
persisted  down  to  the  present.  They 
were,  however,  never  really  good  roads. 
Poorly  graded,  subject  to  floods,  without 
bridges,  and  undrained,  these  through 
routes  of  travel,  early  proposed  as  main 
highways,  were  later  abandoned.    Fall- 


ing into  county  control  they  were  not 
maintained,  and  finally  became  passable 
and  that  is  all. 

The  Big  Sandy  Valley,  long  recog- 
nized as  a  favorite  Indian  hunting- 
ground,  was  won  through  many  a  bloody 
encounter  by  as  valorous  a  group  of 
Englishmen  as  ever  lived.  The  original 
settlers  of  the  Big  Sandy  carried  their 
axes  in  one  hand  and  their  rifles  in  the 
other  as  they  went  about  their  work  in 
the  field  and  forest.  The  women,  inured 
to  danger  and  hardship,  early  learned 
the  lessons  of  heroic  self  confidence  and 
woodcraft.  Is  it  any  wonder  then  that 
in  the  years  which  were  to  follow,  when 
the  Nation's  honor  was  at  stake  in  1812 
and  1814,  and  again  in  the  Mexican 
engagements  of  1846  and  1847,  that  the 
Big  Sandy  gave  with  a  prodigal  hand 
of  its  sons  to  assist  in  the  winning  of 
these  struggles  so  important  in  the  life 
and  continental  expansion  of  the  new 
nation :  Young  men  from  the  backwoods 
of  the  Big  Sandy  were  strapped  to  the 
rigging  of  Commodore  Perry's  ships  off 
Put-in-Bay,  Lake  Erie,  Sept.  10,  1813, 
and  did  deadly  work  with  the  British 
seamen.  Others  marched  with  Governor 
Shelby  and  reinforced  General  Harri- 
son. They  made  the  great  victory  in 
Canada  at  the  Thames  on  Oct.  5,  1813, 
possible  and  closed  the  campaign  in  the 
Northwest.64  Men  and  boys  from  the 
Big  Sandy  were  again  with  Andrew 
Jackson  at  New  Orleans  leveling  their 
trusty  long  barreled  squirrel  rifles  on  the 
massed  British  regulars,  and  so  won  that 
great  though  needless  victory  for  Ameri- 
can arms.  Trained  from  boyhood  to  the 


Kentucky  Mountains.    Verhoeff.    pp.  133-160. 
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rifle  and  a  sparing  use  of  ammunition  in 
their  native  hills,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
they  everywhere  distinguished  them- 
selves for  bravery  and  accuracy  of  fire, 
until  it  was  said  that  "no  bullet  from 
the  gun  of  a  Kentucky  mountaineer 
failed  to  find  its  mark?" 

The  middle  of  the  19th  century  closes 
the  romantic  period  in  the  settlement  of 
the  Big  Sandy  Valley.  All  of  the  Indian 
questions  had  been  settled.  The  age  old 
control  of  the  British  had  been  over- 
thrown, and  the  country  had  been 
opened  to  a  peaceful  settlement  and 
development  through  the  perseverance 
and  heroism  of  the  hardy  backwoods- 
men. At  this  time  the  distant  rumbling 
of  fratricidal  strife  had  not  yet  pene- 
trated into  this  beautiful,  though  re- 
mote, part  of  Kentucky.  Railroads 
threading  the  quiet  valleys  with  a  sad 
combination  of  material  advancement 
and  social  pollution  were  yet  unknown. 
Labyrinthal  coal  mines  beneath  the  un- 
named hills,  and  countless  oil  and  gas 
wells  piercing  the  earth  to  its  very 
depths  had  never  been  proposed.  In 
1850  the  Big  Sandy  Valley  of  Kentucky, 
filled  with  a  pure  and  virile  American 
blood,  was  a  region  of  good  though  plain 
living,  unusual  hospitality,  and  delight- 
ful mountain  charm. 

APPENDIX. 

(A) 

Revolutionary  War  Soldiers  in  the 

Big  Sandy  Valley,  Ky.65 

Floyd  County,  Ky. 

Pensioners  Under  the  Act  of  March 

18,  1818. 

Bouney,  Joseph,  private  Virginia  line 

Caines,  Richard,  private  -...Virginia  line 

Childres,  Pleasant,  private....N.  Carolina  line 


Ferguson,  William,  fprivate.-Pennsylvania  line 
Hopkins,  Garner,  private.....— New  York  line 

Haney,  William,  private  Virginia  line 

Jones,  Gabriel,  private N.  Carolina  line 

Jacobs,  Roby,  private  Virginia  line 

Jones,  Ambrose,  private Virginia  line 

Murray,  Thomas,  iprivate.... Pennsylvania  line 

Mullins,  John,  private  Virginia  line 

Preston,  Nathan,  private Virginia  line 

Preston,  Moses,  private  Virginia  line 

Stone,  Cudbeth,  (private  .Maryland  line 

Smith,  3rd,  John,  private.... Virginia  line 

Sullivan,  Peter,  iprivate  Virginia  line 

Young,  Alexander,  private.—S.  'Carolina  line 

Pensioners  Under  the  Act  op  June  7, 
1832. 

(Began  March  4,  1831.) 

Brown,  Thomas  C,  cornet.. ..Virginia  militia 

Camron,  James,  private Virginia  line 

Connelly,  Henry,  captain  of  cavalry, 

North  Carolina  militia 

Darten,  Edward,  private Virginia  line 

Fairchild,  Abina,  private N.  Carolina  line 

Harris,   James,  private  Virginia  militia 

Hitchcock,  Joshua,  private.... N.  Carolina  line 
Justice,  Simeon,  drummer....N.  Carolina  line 

Moore,  John,  private N.  Carolina  line 

Pytts,  Jonathan,  private N.  Carolina  line 

Patrick,  James,  private  Virginia  militia 

Porter,  James,  private   Virginia  militia 

Wadkins,  Benedict,  private.-N.  Carolina  line 
Wells,  Richard,  private N.  Carolina  line 

Pensioners  in  1840.66 

Hall,  Anthony. 

Pitts,  Mexico. 

Thacker,   Reuben. 

Williams,  Philip. 

Henrel,  Rebecca  (widow). 

Justice,  Amy. 

Moore,  Sally. 


65  Kentucky  Pension  List,  1812;  also  A  Census 
of  Pensioners  for  Revolutionary  or  Military 
Services  with  their  names,  ages,  and  places 
of  residence,  as  returned  by  the  Marshals  of 
the  several  judicial  districts  under  the  act  for 
the  Sixth  Census,  1841;  also  Year  Book  of 
the  Kentucky  Society,  1896. 
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Preston,  Elizabeth. 
Harris,  Patey. 
Porter,  John. 
Brown,  Elizabeth. 
Brown,  Samuel. 
Regem,  Samuel. 

Pike  County. 

Dailey,  Dennis,  private Virginia  line 

Adkinson,  James,  private  Virginia  line 

Ford,  Joseph,  private N.  Carolina  line 

Jackson,  James,  private N.  Carolina  line 

Stipp,  Moses,  private S.  Carolina  line 

Trant,  Christian. 

Lawrence  County. 

Atkinson,  David,  private  Virginia  line 

Bates,  William,  private  Virginia  line 

Burges,  Edward,  private  Virginia  line 

Brown,  William,  private  Virginia  line 

Blumer,  Gilbert,  private New  York  militia 

Cox,  William,  private Virginia  militia 

Castle,  Basil,  private  Virginia  line 

Crum,  Adam,  private  N.  Carolina  line 

Davis,  Joseph,  private  Virginia  line 

Hardwick,   George,   private Virginia   line 

Lyon,  William,  private  N.  Carolina  line 

Lee,  Samuel,  private Virginia  militia 

Lastey,  John,  private  Virginia  line 

Marcum,  Josiah,  private  Virginia  militia 

Marshal,  John,  private Virginia  militia 

Norton,  James,  private  Virginia  militia 

Pratt,  James,  private  Virginia  line 

Perkins,  George,  private..N.  Carolina  militia 

Sexton,   John,   private S.   Carolina  militia 

Ward,  James,  private Virginia  line 

Wooten,  Silas  P.,  private Virginia  line 

(B) 

The  Division   op   Fincastle   County, 

and  the  Establishment  of  Mason 

County,  Ky. 
An  act  containing  so  much  of  every  act  or 
acts  as  ascertains  the  boundary  of  the  State, 
and  of  the  several  counties.6' 

1776  State  Boundary. 
Approved  February  25,   1777.     From  and 
after  the  last  day  of  December  next  ensuing, 

CT  Chap.  CIII,   Acts  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  Kentucky,   pp.  364,   365,   366,   367,   1797. 


the  said  county  of  Fincastle  shall  be  divided 
into  three  counties,  that  is  to  say,  all  that 
part  thereof  which  lies  to  the  south  and  west- 
ward of  a  line  beginning  on  the  Ohio,  at  the 
mouth  of  Great  Sandy  Creek,  and  running- 
up  the  same  and  the  main  or  north  easterly 
branch  thereof  to  the  Great  Laurel  Ridge, 
or  Cumberland  Mountain;  thence  southwes- 
terly along  the  said  mountain  to  the  line  of 
North  Carolina,  shall  be  one  distinct  county, 
and  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

1788  Mason. 
From  and  after  the  first  day  of  May  next, 
the  county  of  Bourbon  shall  be  divided  into 
two  distinct  counties,  that  is  too  say:  AH 
that  part  of  the  said  county  lying  northeast 
of  a  line  to  begin  at  the  junction  of  Licking 
with  the  Ohio;  thence  up  the  main  creek  of 
Licking  to  the  head  thereof;  thence  a  direct 
line  to  strike  the  nearest  part  of  Russell 
County  line;  thence  along  the  said  line  to 
Big  Sandy,  and  down  the  same  to  the  Ohio; 
thence  down  the  Ohio  River  to  the  begin- 
ning, shall  be  one  distinct  county,  and  called 
and  known  by  the  name  of  Mason;  and  the 
residue  of  the  said  county  shall  retain  the 
name  of  Bourbon. 


The  Establishment  op  Floyd  County, 
Kentucky. 

An  Act  Forming  a  New  County  Out  of  the 

Counties  of  Fleming,  Mason  and 

Montgomery.1"'8 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General 
Assembly,  that  from  and  after  the  first  day 
of  June,  1800,  all  that  part  of  the  counties  of 
Fleming,  Montgomery  and  Mason,  included 
in  the  following  boundary,  to-wit:  Beginning 
at  the  mouth  of  Beaver  Creek,  near  the  nar- 
rows of  Licking ;  thence  north  thirty  degrees 
east  to  the  Mason  line;  thence  with  said 
line  to  a  point  opposite  the  head  of  Little 
Sandy;  thence  a  straight  direction  to  the 
forks  of  Great  Sandy;  thence  along  the  di- 


•'  Acts    of    Gen.    Assembly    of 
CXCI,    pp.    282-283.     1799. 
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Tision  line  between,  this  state  and  the  state 
of  Virginia  to  the  head  waters  of  the  imain 
branch  of  Kentucky;  thence  down  the  same 
to  the  mouth  of  Quicksand;  thence  a  straight 
line  to  the  fifty  mile  tree  on  the  state  road; 
thence  along  said  road  in  a  direction  to 
Mount  Sterling,  to  Blackwater;  thence  down 
the  same  to  the  mouth  thereof;  thence  down 
Licking  to  the  beginning,  shall  be  one  dis- 
tinct county,  and  called  and  known  by  the 
name  of  Floyd.  But  the  said  county  of  Floyd 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  a  separate  representa- 
tion, until  the  number  of  free  male  inhab- 
itants therein  contained,  above  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  shall  entitle  them  to  one 
representative,  agreeable  to  the  ratio  that 
shall  hereafter  be  established  by  law. 

Sec.  2.  A  court  for  the  said  county 
shall  be  held  by  the  justices  thereof,  on  the 
first  Monday  in  every  month,  except  the 
months  in  which  the  courts  of  quarter  ses- 
sions are  held,  after  the  said  division  shall 
take  place,  in  like  manner  as  is  provided  by 
law  in  respect  to  other  counties,  and  as 
shall  be  by  their  commissions  directed. 

Sec.  3.  The  justices  to  be  named  in  the 
commission  of  the  peace  for  the  said  county 
of  Floyd,  shall  meet  at  the  house  of  James 
Brown,  in  the  said  county,  on  the  first  court 
day  after  the  said  division  shall  take  place, 
and  having  taken  the  oaths  prescribed  by 
law,  and  a  sheriff  being  legally  qualified  to 
act,  the  justices  shall  immediately  proceed 
to  appoint  and  qualify  a  clerk,  and  fix  on  a 
place  for  holding  courts  in  said  county;  then 
the  court  shall  proceed  to  erect  the  public 
buildings  in  such  place ;  and  until  such  build- 
ings are  completed,  shall  appoint  such  place 
for  holding  courts  as  they  may  think  proper, 
provided  always,  that  the  appointment  of  a 
clerk,  and  of  a  place  for  erecting  the  public 
buildings,  shall  not  be  made,  unless  a  ma- 
jority of  the  justices  of  the  court  of  said 
county  concur  therein;  but  such  appointment 
shall  be  postponed  until  some  court  day  when 
a  majority  can  be  had;  but  the  said  court 
may  appoint  a  clerk  pro  tempore.  And  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  sheriffs  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Fleming,  Montgomery  and  Mason, 
to  collect  and  make  distress  for  any  public 


dues  or  officers'  fees  which  shall  remain  un- 
paid by  the  inhabitants  of  the  respective 
counties,  at  the  time  the  division  shall  take 
place,  and  shall  be  accountable  for  the  same 
in  like  manner  as  if  this  act  had  not  been 
made,  and  the  courts  of  the  counties  of 
Fleming,  Montgomery  and  Mason  shall 
have  jurisdiction  in  all  actions  in  law  or 
equity  that  shall  be  depending  before  them 
at  the  time  of  the  division;  and  shall  try 
and  determine  the  same,  issue  process,  and 
award  execution. 

Sec.  4.  The  court  of  quarter  sessions  for 
the  said  county  shall  be  held,  annually,  in 
the  months  of  March,  June,  September  and 
December,  on  'the  first  Monday  in  each. 

This  act  shall  commence  and  be  in  force 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  June  next. 
Approved  Dec.  13,  1799. 
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NELSON  COUNTY  MARRIAGE  RECORDS 

Compiled  by  W.  J.  Dalmazzo,  Deputy  County  Clerk  of  Nelson  County. 

List  of  Marriages  taken  from  the  old  marriage  Register  in  the  Nelson  Coun- 
ty Clerk's  Office,  beginning  in  the  year  1785  and  including  the  year  1815. 
Names  of  Parties — "Wlhen  Married  By  Whom. 

Allen,  Archibald  and  Ann  McClehoe-^Feb.  4,  1788 Wm.  Taylor 

Atherton,  Mose  and  Rachel  Skeggs — May  19,  1789 Ben  Linn 

Anderson,  Robert  and  Sarah  Freeman — July  29,  1790 Wm.  Taylor 

Arnold,  Rirshaw  and  Rebecca  Hawkins — Sept.  30,  1790 -Wm.  Taylor 

Ashby,  Thompson  and  Lettie  Vanmeter — Feb.  8,  1791  James  Chambers 

Adams,  Wm.  and  Martha  Barrie — April  12,  1791 James  Chambers 

Allenthorp,  John  and  Anna  P.  Davies — June  22,  1791 Wm.  DeRohan 

Alvey,  Thos.  G.  and  Elizabeth  Cochran— Feb.  16,  1792 T.  Tarn  pi  in 

Anderson,  Chas.  and  Alice  McLan — Jan.  6,  1793  Ben  Ogden 

Allen,  Andrew  and  Mary  Oonnely — Oct.  7,  1790 Joshua  Carman 

Adkins,  Amos  and  Nelly  Migent — June  3,  1794  Wm.  Taylor 

Ambrose,  Matthias  and  Betsy  Halbert — Dec.  23,  1794 J.  Cariman 

Atherton,  Dana  and  Sally  Cotton — Aug.  19,  1795 _ James  Rogers 

Allen,  Beryaman  and  Sallie  Lee — Marcih  29,  179'6 James  Rogers 

Aelion,  Wm.  and  Nancy  Stone — Dec.  28,  1796  Wm.  Taylor 

Anderson,  Samuel  and  Tabetha  Holshaw — Jan.  17,  1798 Wm.  Taylor 

Adams,  Eli  and  Rebecca  McDonald — April  24,  1798  _ Wm.  Taylor 

Adams,  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  Harman — April  25,  1798 James  Chambers 

Armstrong,  Abraham  and  Elizabeth  Goodwin — Sept.  19,  1799 R.  Smith 

Abell,  Pollard  and  Oaty  Miller — Aug.  27,  1800 James  Rogers 

Ana,  Zachariah  and  Margaret  Wathen — Nov.  24,  1800 S.  T.  Badin  (Priest) 

Arnold,  Charles  and  Frances  Oliver — Apriil  16,  1801 J.  Carmen 

Alvey,  John  and  Polly  Clements. 

Adams,  Wm.  and  Nancy  Chinn — Feb.  14,  1804 Wm.  Taylor 

Abell,  Jerrie  and  Rebecca  Abell — Jan.  22,  1805 S.  T.  Badin  (Priest) 

Anderson,  John  and  Betsy  Conway — Dec.  22,  1809 Walter  Stallard 

Ana,  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Conner — Jan.  15,  1810  S.  T.  Badin  (Priest) 

Anderson,  Enoch  and  Nancy  Wright — Dec.  27,  1811 Joshua  Morris 

Anderson,  Jos.  and  Corcus  Grigsby — Marcih  12,  1812 Walter  Stallard 

Ashbaugh,  Andrew  and  Isabell  Shields — Sept.  19,  1814 ~ Joshua  Morris 

Atherton,  Moses  and  Hannah  Atherton. 

Anderson,  Anthony  and  Nelly  Knott— March  26,  1799 S.  T.  Badin 

Brashears,  Nicholas  and  Martha  Simmons — Aug.  9,  1787 _ John  Whittaker 

Briggs,  Will  and  Ann  Stagton— March  18,  1788 _ T.  Templin 

Batman,  John  and  Jenny  Brown — April  17,  1788  T.  Templin 

Barlow,  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Blackbud — April  17,  1788 „ T.  Templin 

Boid,  Ednam  and  Ann  Cameron — Jan.  18,  1789 Priest  Whelan 

Bell,  Henry  and  Nelly  Gunrm — March  23,  1789 Wm.  Taylor 

Bennett,  Benjamin  and  Elenor  Smith — June  25,  1789 Baldwin  Clifton 

Brimmer,  Jacob  and  Polly  Floyd — June  17,  1789 Wm.  Taylor 

Bray,  Peter  and  Sarah  Atherington— Feb.  23,  1790 B.  Clifton 

Brown,  Patrick  and  Elizabeth  Paul — April  13,  1790 Josuah  Dodge 

Brashear,  Samuel  and  Hannah  Standeford — Nov.  3,  1790 John  Whittaker 
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Brown,  Robert  and  Susannah.  Pottinger — March.  30,  1791 _ Ben  Lynn 

Bryant,  Alexander  and  Ann  Cumplon — Oct.  8,  1791 Josiah  Carman 

Belcher,  Berry  and  Temploy  Despain — Dec.  21,  1792 Wilson  Lee 

Briggs,  Thompson  and  Betsey  Morehead — Jan.  21,  1792 Jas.  Oarmon 

Blackburn,  Isaac  and  Nancy  Settles — Aug.  19,  1792 Ben  Lynn 

Blackburn,  Wm.  and  Nancy  Snelling — June  3,  1792 Ben  Lynn 

Briscoe,  Walter  and  Hetty  Hinton — July  23,  17S2 Jas.  Chambers 

Bray,  William  and  Ann  Phillips — Feb.  5,  1793 _ Jas.  Dodge 

Burch,  Chris  and  Lyda  Goodwine — March  20,  1794 Wm.  Taylor 

Beall,  Walter,  Jr.  and  Nancy  Cox. 

Beaux,  Thomas  and  Peggy  Cotton — March  21,  1794 „ J.  Carmon 

Brownfield,  Wm.  and  Mary  Ashcraft — July  6,  1795 _ Jas.  Chambers 

Bell,  Demill  and  Sarah  Decker — Dec.  30,  1795 _ _ Wm.  Taylor 

Brown,  John  and  Theresa  Blandford — Feb.  5,  1795 S.  T.  Badin 

Bonar,  Edward  and  Lucy  Adams — Aug.  21,  1795 , S,  T.  Badin 

Beck,  John  and  Ann  Ray — Jan.  28,  1796 Jas.  Chambers 

Burnett,  John  and  Sarah  Skidmore — July  31,  1797 Jas.  Rogers 

Beauchamp,  Thos.  and  Sally  Smlther — Mar.  23,  1797 Wm.  Taylor 

Batsel,  Thos.  and  Grizza  Nalle — Dec.  7,  1797 Joshua  Carman 

Barny,  Samuel  and  Lyda  Wilcocks — Sepit.  21,  1797 James  Rogers 

Bray,  Abraham  and  Nelly  Bolonard — Jan.  21,  1797 Josiah  Dodge 

Bodine,  John  and  Catherine  Parker — July  24,  1797 Jas.  Chambers 

Brown,  James  and  Elizabeth  Samuels — July  29,  1798  Jas.  Rogers 

Baird,  John  Pottox  and  Sarah  Bethel — Nov.  23,  1798 Josiah  Dodge 

Bruce,  James  and  Mary  Froman — Dec.  1,  1799 Joshua  Carman 

Bryan,  Charles  and  Susanna  French — May  10,  1799 J.  Chambers 

Bland,  Osborn  and  Phatsy  Donohoo — Jan.  21,  1799 „J.   Chambers 

Brown,  John  and  Nelly  Bennett — Aug.  6,  1799 Wm.  Taylor 

Brown,  Jeroboam  and  Meriam  Monarch — Feb.  18,  1800 S.  T.  Badin 

Baird,  Wm.  and  Betsy  Carothers — Aug.  7,  1800 Jas.  Rogers 

Bryan,  Lewis  and  Petty  Blanford — Sept.  27,  1800 S.  T.  Badin 

Ballard,  Richard  and  Mary  Greenwell — Sept.  27,  1801 L.  Sale 

Brown,  Wm.  and  Sally  Simmons — Jan.  14,  1801 Wm.  Taylor 

Bethel,  Daniel  and  Margaret  Canady — Sept.   29,   1802 „ Jas.  Rogers 

Baird,  Thomas  and  Polly  Brown— Dec.  23,  1802 _ Wm.  Taylor 

Bailey,  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Ash— Feb.  13,  1803 _ Wm.  Taylor 

Bard,  George  and  Betsey  Oevens — June  30,  1803  Wm.  Taylor 

Brewer,  George  and  Ann  Walker — Dec.  24,  1803 S.  T.  Badin 

Blandford,  Nath  and  Ann  Bryan — Dec.  22,  1803 S.  T.  Badin 

Bell,  Henry  and  Polly  Slaughter— Dec.  22,  1803 _ Joshua  L.  Wilson 

Bodine,  John  and  Ann  Finch,  April  10,  1804 S.  T.  Badin 

Brewer,  Mark  and  Elizabeth  Bryan — April  27,  1804 „ S.  T.  Badin 

Beall,  Jessie  and  Rachel  Hagan — Jan.  20,  1805 „ S.  T.  Badin 

Bishop,  John  and  Susanna  Mills — May  15,  1805 Marren  Cash 

Buckhannon,  Andrew  and  Catherine  Halm — April  23,  1803 ...Joshua  Wilson 

Bridgewater,  Levi  and  Betsey  Bennett — Dec.  31,  1805  _ Walter  Stallard 

Burkhead,  Abraham  and  Betsey  Foreman — Dec.  25,  1803 Wm.  Taylor 

Bowley,  Isaac  and  Mary  Jimmison — June  19,  1806 Joe.  Fugerson 

Black,  Will  and  Edy  Donohoo — June  15,  1806 Walter  Stallard 
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Baird,  Jas.  and  Lucy  Ballard — Feb.  18,  1806  Joshua  L.  Wilson 

Ballard,  Proctor  and  Mary  Woodward— Aug.  4,  1806 S.  T.  Badin 

Bennett,  Basil  and  Matilda  Drake — April,  1806  Moses  Pierson 

Bowling,  Thomas  and  Elenor  Hutchins — Feb.  3,  1807 S.  T.  Badin 

Beeler,  William  and  Ann  Price — April  3,  1808 J.   Morris 

Botts,  Thomas  and  Patsey  K.  Tutt— June  10,  1807 Jos.  Fugerson 

Bryant,  Aaron  and  Anna  Tichinger — Oct.  6,  1808  Rueben  Smith 

Beauchamp,  Costin  and  Nancy  Graham — Oct.  5,  1808 Jos.  Fugerson 

Burkhead,  Abram  and  Mary  Allan — Jan.  3,  1809 Jos.  Fugerson 

Bland,  Elijah  and  Elizabeth  Duncan — Jan.  5,  1809 Jos.  Fugerson 

Bridwell,  Henry  L.  and  Sally  S.  Hall— May  14,  1809 Wm.  McCoy 

Brewer,  Pius  and  Tabitha  Blanford— Sept.  24,  1809 „ S.  T.  Badin 

Bennett,  Jeremiah  and  Sally  Adkins— Feb.  25,  1810 Walter  Stallard 

Brown,  Cbarles  and  Theresa  McAtee— Feb.  21,  1810 S.  T.  Badin 

Blanford,  Lewis  and  Anna  Warman — Feb.  10,  1810 Wm.  McOoy 

Boon,  Phillip  and  Mary  Greenwell — Jan.  16,  1810 .C.  Nerinckx   (Priest) 

Beal,    Thomas   and    Meotildes   Tuynn— May    3,    1810 S.   T.    Badin 

Brown,  Ralph  and  Ruth  Coombs — Jan.  24,  1811 Walter  Stallard 

Burnett,  Jobn  and  Mary  Meadows — Feb.  22,  1811 Jos.  Fugerson 

Bryan,  John  and  Ann  Green — Feb.  22,  1811 „ S.  T.  Badin 

Blandford,  J.  R.  and  Henrietta  Cissell— Aug.  20,  1811 (Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Flaget) 

Burch,  John  H.  and  Mary  Cissell— Sept.  16,  1811  (Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Flaget) 

Bryan,  Ignatius  and  Mary  Wathan — Jan.  20,  1812  (Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Flaget) 

Batsel,  John  and  Nancy  Nalle — March  15,  1812 John  Morris 

Bryant,  Elhannon  and  Hannah  Rulle — April  23,  1812 George  Walker 

Briscoe,  Gerard  and  Rachel  Pierson — May  28,  1812 McPierson 

Bruch,  Francis  and  Elizabeth  Hill — June  28,  1812 J.  David 

Boon,  Charles  and  Susannah  Howard — Jan.  28,  1812 S.  T.  Badin 

Berry,  Judson  and  Elender  Bean — Aug.  18,  1813 Danl  Walker 

Bowlling,  James  and  Elenor  Riney — Aug.  17,  1813 S.   T.  Badin 

Bell,  Stevenson  and  Dorcas  Bell — Jan.  25,  1814 Wm.  Stallard 

Bard,  Wm.  and  Margaret  Btealer — June  16,  1814 Joshua  Morris 

Briggs,  Andrew  and  Nancy  Robertson — Nov.  24,  1814 John  Pirtle 

Ballard,  John  and  Elizabeth  Nally— ^Nov.  2,  1814 John  David 

Bard,  Ebenezer  and  Nancy  Redd — Feb.  9,  1813 J.  B.  Lapsley 

Barker,  Wm.  and  Sally  Chambers — Nov.  30,  1815 Isaac  Taylor 

Burch,  John  H.  and  Nancy  Greenwell — Jan.  9,  1815 John  David 

Blandford,  Henry  L.  and  Elenor  McAtee — Nov.  6,  1815 John  David 

Caldwell,  Will  and   Mary  Wickliffe— Nov.   28,   1787 T.   Templin 

Calhoun,  George  and  Susan  C.  Cotton — Dec.  27,  1787  Wm.  Taylor 

Cissell,  James  R.  and  Mary  A.  Stuart — Nov.  12,  1787 Chas.  Wheelan 

Clark,  Benjamin  and  Mary  Hailey — Sept.  25,  1788 Wm.  Taylor 

Cook,  Moses  and  Nancy  Rowen — Dec.  18,  1788 Jno.  Whitaker 

Collins,  William  and  Mary  Wells — Aug.  24,  1789 _ Wm.  Taylor 

Caldwell,  James  and  Lucy  Kind — Sept.   19,   1789 Wm.   Taylor 

Cleaver,  James  and  Hannah  Linn — Dec.  29,  1789 J3,  Linn 

Chalfin,  Abner  and  Jane  Cox — Dec.  23,  1789 Wm.  Taylor 

Chalfrant,  Thomas  and  Molly  Gray — May  20,  1790  Wm.  Taylor 

Carter,  James  and  Mary  Larkins — Dec.  29,  1790 Wm.  Taylor 
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Clark,  Francis  and  Charity  Custard — Aug.  1,  1791 „ Josiah  Dodge 

Clark,  Joseph  and  Mary  Goodwin — Feb.  9,  1791 .Win.  DeRohan 

Chambers,  Ahmaz  and  Hannah  Marshall — Feb.  28,  1792 Wm.  Taylor 

Cambron,  Wm.  and  Rebecca  Montgomery — 1792  _ .Wm.  DeRohan 

Crow,  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Gripps — May  29,  1793 Jas.  Chambers 

Combs,  Thomas  and  Sally  Anderson — Dec.  25,  1793 _ J.  'Carman 

Crawford,  John  and  Mary  McClain — Feb.  6,  1794  J.  Carman 

Cravens,  James  and  Mary  Johnson — 1794 _ Jas.  Chambers 

Craven,  Levi  and  Sally  Seal — Feb.  1,  1794 .Wm.  DeRohan 

Coppage,  Wm.  and  Polly  Abell — Jan.  19,  1795  _ __ J.  Carman 

Chenenoweth,  Abraham  and  Elenor  Duvall — Feb.  19,  1795 J.  Carman 

Crume,  Charles  and  Mary  Snelling — Jan.  1,  1795 Ben  Lynn 

Chinn,  Rawleigh  and  Susan  Melton — Nov.  4,  1795  Wm.  Taylor 

Crow,  Basil  and  Nancy  Brashear — 1796  _ _ Jas.  Chambers 

Cotton,  John  and  Dolly  Brown — Mar.  10,  1796  _ Wm.  Taylor 

Ceilings,  Isaac  and  Jenny  Crawford — Feb.  28,  1797 _ Wm.  Taylor 

Chambers.  Anthony  and  Cath  Protsman — Aug.  17,  1797 Jas.  Chambers 

Coy,  Matthew  and  Mary  Brown — July  8,  1797 Josiah  Dodge 

Combs,  Joseph  and  Rachel  Herren — March  20,  1798 Wm.  Taylor 

Cotton,  Edmond  and  Sarah  Dorsey — Dec.  12,  1797 _ Wm.  Taylor 

Curtz,  Jacob  and  Polly  Enlew — Oct.  4,  1798 _ „ Josiah  Carman 

Coffman,  Christian  and  Hannah  Stockwell — Dec.  27,  1798 Wm.  Taylor 

Coomes,  Richard  and  Mary  Livers — Dec.  26,  1799 _ S.  T.  Badin 

Coleman,  Nathaniel  and  Easter  Unsil — Feb.  2,  1799 J.  Chambers 

Chinn,  Rawly  and  Susannah  Burton — Oct.  10,  1799 „ Wm.  Taylor 

Crutcher,  Isaac  and  Sally  Helm — Feb.  2,  1800 J.  Chambers 

Carter,  Thomas  and  Betsey  Huston — May  14,  1800 _ „ Jno.  Baird 

Coy,  Benjamin  and  Anna  Davis — Jan.  13,  1800 „ J.  Rogers 

Carter,  Baranaby  and  Sarah  Clayton— Dec.  26,  1802 S.  T.  Badin 

Coleman,  James  and  Jane  Neal — March  14,  1802 Wm.  Taylor 

Crawford,  Wm.  and  Agnes  Samuels — March  22,  1803 _ Wm.  Taylor 

Coke,  William  and  Elizabeth  Gore — March  27,  1803  _ Warren  Cash 

Cooker,  John  and  Mary  Duncan — Sept.  25,  1803 Warren  Cash 

Clark,  Ada  and  Ann  Moore— April  25,  1804 „ S.  T.  Badin 

Caldwell,  Wm.  and  Susannah  Chinn — March  2,  1804 Joshua  L.  Wilson 

Cokendoffer,  Jno.  and  Caty  Ookendoffer — April  25,  1805 Jos.  Ferguson 

Crume,  John  and  Jane  Kirkham — Aug.  30,  1804 Moses  Crume 

Coomes,  Thomas  and  Mary  Bowman — April  25,  1805 _ S.  T.  Badin 

Carrico,  Cornelius  and  Suzanna  Shanks — Jan.  27,  1806 jS.  T.  Badin 

Cosby,  Overton  and  Ann  Bissett— March  23,  1806 _ Wm.  Taylor 

Coomes,  John  and  Elizabeth  Reynolds — Aug.  26,  1806 _ S.  T.  Badin 

Carrico,  Vincent  and  Mary  Elder— Mar.  29,  1807. Ohas.  Nerfnckx 

Cooper,  Wm.  and  Winney  Stallard— June  11,  1807 Walter  Stallard 

Collings,  Wm.  and  Susan  Edington — Oct.  6,  1808 Reubin  Smith 

Cox,  Johnathan  and  Mary  McGee — Mar.  2,  1809  McPierson 

Cain,  James  and  Ann  Davis— Feb.  12,  1810 _ W.  Stallard 

Cambron,  Walter  and  Mary  Finch — May  10,  1810 .C.  Nerinckx 

Chapeze,  Benjamin  and  Eliza  Shepherd — May  7,  1812 J.  B.  Lapsley 

Crow,  James  and  Nancy  Lasley — Dec.  24,  1812 „ Edw.  Waller 
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Cotton,  Ralph  and  Rachel  B.  Johnson — Sept.  21,  1812 1 — ,...„ Joshua  Morris 

Conway,  Hugh  and  Esther  Miller — April  15,  1813 Jos.  Ferguson 

Cooper,  Jas.  L.  and  Lydia  Barker — March  11,  1813 W.  Stallard 

Clark,  John  and  Anny  Jenee — Feb.  25,  1813 M.  Pierson 

Crowder,  Wm.  B.  and  Elizabeth  Wise — Aug.  15,  1816 Simeon  Hall 

Crow,  Sandy  and  Catherine  Huges — Nov.  7,  1815  „ Jos.  Ferguson 

Duncan,  George  and  Elizabeth  Redman — Mar.  3,  1789 T.  Templin 

Dougherty,  Richard  and  Sarah  Fowler — Apr.  7,  1789 Wm.  Taylor 

Dewit,  Peter  and  Nancy  Brown — Jan.  3,  1790  Jno.  Whitaker 

Dugan,   James  and   Polly    Drury — Nov.    2,    1790 Wm.    Taylor 

Davison,  Wm.  and  Elizabeth  Butler — April  2,  1791  Jas.  Chambers 

Durham,  John  and  Lany  Randal — June  13,  1791 - Ben  Linn 

Derpain,  Peter  and  Nancy  Skaggs — Dec.  20,  1791 Josiah  Dodge 

Deaver,  Thomas  and  Susanna  Jones — 'Feb.  20,  1792 Jos.  Carman 

Denning,  Wm.  and  Mary  Shields — Dec.  27,  1792 Jas.  Chambers 

Dobson,  James  and  Ann  Matthes — June  21,  1792 _ Ben  Linn 

Duval,  John  Lewis  and  Lydia  Harte — Jan.  3,  1793 - _ Henry  Birchett 

Dawson,   John  and   Sally  Heady — Feb.   6,  1794 „ J.   Carman 

Dozer,  Thomas  and  Catherine  Lancaster — Jan.  9,  1794 Wm.  DeRohan 

Dunn,  Vincent  and  Mary  Casey — Oct.  21,  1795 Jas.  Rogers 

Duncan,  Rowley  and  Jane  Roberts — Aug.  7,  1796 „ James  Chambers 

Duval,  Thomas  and  Nance  Keith — Nov.  10,  1796 Jas.  Rogers 

Duncan,  Thomas  and  Nancy  Green — Sept.  1,  1796 John  Carman 

Davis,  Philip  and  Elizabeth  Herron — May  9,  1797 Wm.  Taylor 

Drake,  James  and  Sally  Paddoc — Jan.  25,  1797 Joshua  Carman 

Downs,  Benj.  and  Lydia  Wilson — July  25,  1798 Wm.  Taylor 

Davis,  Ezekiah  and  Eve  Ricketts — Feb.  14,  1799 Jas.  Rogers 

Davis,  Isaac  and  Clarissa  Kincheloe — Jan.  10,  1799..... Wm.  Taylor 

Donohoo,  David  and  Nancy  Camron — Aug.  20,  1799 Jas.  Chambers 

Dorsey,  Charles  and  Nancy  Hopkins — Nov.  19,  1800 Wm.  Taylor 

Doran,  John  and  Polly  Right — Jan.  29,  1801 J.  Rogers 

Dugan,  George  and  Betsy  Ruble — Nov.  29,  1801 „ Jas.  McQuaid 

Duval,  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  Ricketts — June  22,  1802 Jas.  Rogers 

Duval,  Wm.  P.  and  Nancy  Hynes — Oct.  3,  1804 Wm.  Taylor 

Dismore,    Henry   and    Nancy   Donohoo — Get.    24,    1804 Wm.    Taylor 

Doyal,  Owen  and   Charlotte   Shumate — Nov.  1,   1805 Warren  Cash 

Dodson,  Isaac  and  Sally  Bishop — Dec.  16,  1805 Joshua  Ferguson 

Deavers,  Stephen  and  Ennis  Atherton — Mar.  26,  1806 Jas.  Rogers 

Duncan,  Sanford  and  Ann  Hammond — Dec.  4,  1806 _ W.  Stallard 

Davis,  Jonathan  and  Sally  Duncan — Dec.  11,  1806 Jos.  Ferguson 

Dorsey,  Azel  W.  and  ElenOr  Spigg — Jan.  4,  1807 Jas.  Rogers 

Duncan,  Wm.  and  Nancy  Mason — Feb.  4,  1806 W.  Stallard 

Duncan,  Thos.  and  Nancy  Grundy — Aug.  12,  1808 J.  L.  Wilson 

Dacon,  James  and  Rebeca  Montgomery — Apr.  6,  1809 M.  Pierson 

Downs,  Francis  and  Elizabeth  Winsett — Feb.  20,  1810  _...S.  T.  Badin 

Davis,  Robert  and  Lucinda  Mason — Dec.  25,  1810 W.  Stallard 

Dant,  William  and  Martha  Clarke — April  24,  1811 „ S.  T.  Badin 

Donehue,  Jas.  and  Elizabeth  Pickerell — Dec.  24,  1811 John  Baird 

Davis,  Elijah  and  Peggy  Young — Feb.  15,  1812 J.  Ferguson 
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Doom,  Jesse  C.  and  Helen  A.  Goodlett— Sept.  8,  1812 J.  B.  Lapsley 

Dant,  William  and  Martha  Clark— Nov.  24,  1812 S.  T.  Badin 

Dixon,   Joseph  and   Christina  Greenwell — Mar.  1,  1813 J.  David 

Davis,  Jesse  and  Elizabeth  Weller — Aug.  18,  1813 Danl  Walker 

Dismore.  John  and  Elizabeth  Brown — May  31,  1814 - John  Morris 

Duvall,  Gabriel  and  Polly  Grable — Aug.  9,  1814 Moses  Pierson 

Dodson,  Wesley  and  Polly  Bishop — Oct.  27,  1814  Isaac  Taylor 

Davis,  Ephraim  and  Betsey  Stallard— Mar.  30,  1815  W.  Stallard 

Deavers,  Michael  and  Loretta  Hill — Jan.   8,  1815 - S.   T.  Badin 

Elliott,  Thomas  and  Hannah  Clark — Aug.  18,  1785 (Bond,  no  return  of  minister) 

Evans,  John  and  Mary  Downey — July  7,  1789 Baldwin  Clifton 

Eastwood,  Jno.  and  Catherine  Osborn — Dec.  5,  1789 Wm.  Taylor 

Enloes,  Joseph  and  Nelly  Bogart — Jan.  22,  1790 _ Wm.  Taylor 

Eldridge,  Samuel  and  Priscella  Carr — Nov.  10,  1790 Ben  Linn 

Eaglin,  Jas.  and  Sarah  Vanmeter — June  11,  1793 _ ....Jos.  Dodge 

Elliott,  Samuel  and  Polly  Kington— Feb.  24,  1799 „ Wm.  Hays 

Edwards,  Wm.  and  Sarah  Keith — July  20,  1799 Jas.  Rogers 

Elliott,  Richard  and  Nancy  Sparrow — May  28,  1800 .W.  W.  Hays 

Edwards,  Haden  and  Sally  Stone — Dec.  26,  1902  Wm.  Taylor 

Eldridge,   Abraham    and    Eliza   Wood  small— Oct.    26,    1806 W.    Stallard 

Elder,  Ignatius  and  Monica  Greenwell — Dec.  29,  1807 Chas.  Nerinckx 

Erull,  Martin  and  Nancy  Forman — June  29,  1809 McPierson 

Edelen,  Leonard  and  Jane  Cissell — Aug.  21,  1810 S.  T.  Badin 

Edwards,  Isaac  and  Nancy  Balwin — April  23,  1811 .W.  Stallard 

Evens,  Rodman  and  Elizabeth  Wilkinson — Oct.  1,  1812 J.  Ferguson 

Edelen,  Lewis  and  Dorothy  Cissell — May  23,  1814 S.  T.  Badin 

Elder,  Guy  and  Mary  Biirch — Feb.  17,  1814 John  David 

Fowler,  John  and  Sarah  Allen — Bond  Nov.  12,  1785,  no  return. 

Floyd,  Nath'l  and  Lucy  Wortham — Mar.  13,  1786 Wm.  Taylor 

Ferguson,   Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Blue — Aug.  12,  1786    (?) Wm.  Taylor 

Foster,  Robert  and  Ann  S.  Hubbard — Mar.  8,  1790 J.  Chambers 

Fareleigh,  Andrew  and  Lettice  Hart — Aug.  2,  1791 Josiah  Dodge 

Foley,  John  and  Sallie  Williams — Dec.  21,  1791  „ Ben  Ogden 

Finley,  Reuben  and  Elizabeth  King — April  2>6,  1792 Ben  Linn 

French,  Joseph  and  Mary  Norris — April  6,  1792 Wm.  DeRohan 

Frake,  John  and  Massy  Case — Feb.  25,  1796 J.  Carman 

Froman,  John  and  Sally  McKay — March  9,  1797 Wm.  Taylor 

French,  Thos.  and  Ann  Bold— Dec.  1,  1798 S.  T.  Badin 

Faith,  Henry  and  Elizabeth  Pike — Oct.  2,  1799 J.  Chambers 

Fontaine,    Jas.    and    Debby    H6bbs — Dec.    31,    1799 _ J.    Chambers 

French,  Daniel  and  Lucy  Able — Dec.  19,  1799 James  Rogers 

Friarear,  Francis  and  Highly  Pincell — Aug.  24,  1800 M.  Rogers 

Fogle,  Joseph  and  Margaret  Clark — Dec.  14,  1801 S.  T.  Badin 

Forker,  Wm.  and  Mary  Dove — Jan.  11,  1802 „ S.  T.  Badin 

Fryrear,  John  and  Peggy  Heavenhill — April  3,  1803  Wm.  Taylor 

Fry,  Henry  and  Polly  McGee — July  17,  1803 _ _ Wm.  Taylor 

Foster,  Thomas  and  Susanna  Cox — Jan.  12,  1804 Wm.  Taylor 

Fentress,  John  and  Elenor  Dozer — April  13,  1805 jWarren  Cash 

Foreman,  Thomas  and  Patsy  Yewell — Mar.  23  1806  .Wm.  Taylor 
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Frakes,  Jno.  and  Elizabeth  Dotson — Feb.  7,  1808  James  Rogers 

French,   Ignatius   and   Mary  Peak — May   15,    1809 Chas.   Nerinckx 

Ferguson,  Wm.  B.  and  Elizabeth  Popham — Apr.  18,  1812 Thos.  Nelson 

French,  Wm.  and  Polly  Boone — Feb.  14,  1813 Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Flaget 

Farmer,  John  and  Betsey  Moore — April  10,  1814 Isaac  Taylor 

Fields,  Wm.  and  Susan  Defendall— Sept.  19,  1814 John  David 

Foster,  Wm.  and  Elenor  Thomas — July  27,  1815 Jos.  Ferguson 

Gidler,  James  and  Lenny  Miles — June  4,  1785 Bond 

Grundy,  George  and  Elenor  Burch — May  9,  1786 Bond 

Gray,  Wm.  and  Nancy  Cotton — June  23,  1787 Wm.  Taylor 

Griffin,  Robert  and  Jerusha  Devore — Jan.  31,  1787 Bond 

Graham,  Francis  and  Jane  Jackson — April  1,  1788 T.  Templin 

Greenwell,  Chas.  and  Mary  Brown — Jan.  10,  1789 Chas.  Whelan 

Gregg,  John  and  Letitia  Mays,  March  18,  1790  B.  Clifton 

Goodwin,  Isaac  and  Sarah  Edelin — Mar.  2  1790 Jos.  Dodge 

Gibbs,  Benj.  and  Mary  Handley— April  18,  1790 B.  Clifton 

Gum,  Jacob  and  Rhody  Bell — Jan.  26,  1791 Jos.  Dodge 

Grant,  Adam  and  Elizabeth  Barlow — April  2,  1792 T.  Templin 

Grundy,  Gardom  and  Nancy  Harris — Sept.  19,  1793 J.  Carman 

Galloway,  W.  and  Jane  Lemmon — Dec.  30,  1794 Jas.  Chambers 

Glover,  Jonah  and  Fanny  Boyd — May  25,  1795 J.  Carman 

Graves,  Phillip  and  Ann  Balery — Dec.  25,  1796 Wm.  Taylor 

Gilkoy,  Robert  and  Sarah  S.  Kercheval — Nov.  6,  1796 Josiah  Dodge 

Gardner,  John  and  Nancy  King — July  13,  1797 Wm.  Taylor 

Green,  Adam  and  Anny  Cox— Oct.  4,  1798 _ Jos.  Carman 

Graft,  Abraham  and  Unes  Pottinger — Feb.  8,  1798 J.  Dodge 

Gardner,  Jos.  and  Catharine  Elder — April  20,  1801 S.  T.  Badin 

Grigsby,  Reuben  and  Nancy  Barker — Jan.  22,  1801 Wm.  Taylor 

Greer,  Jonah  and  Elizabeth  Pursell — July  21,  1801 Wm.  Taylor 

Glasscock,  Thos.  and  Jenny  Milligan — Sept.  16,  1802 Wm.  Taylor 

Gregory,  Stephen  and  Mary  Bennett — Jan.  30,  1803 Warren  Cash 

Grubbs,  Wm.  and  Mary  Masterson — Feb.  2,  1804 John  Baird 

Gardner,  Francis  and  Ann  Smith — Jan.  2,  1805 S.  T.  Badin 

Guynon,  James  and  Margaret  Rapier — Sept.  9,  1803 S.  T.  Badin 

Gristy,  James  and  Ann  Hill — Feb.  16,  1806 „ S.  T.  Badin 

Gray,  Stephen  and  Elizabeth  M.  Brown— Feb.  13,  1806 J.  L.  Wilson 

Gardiner,  Theodore  and  Elizabeth  Rapier— Sept.  28,  1807 Chas.  Nerinckx 

Goodwin,  Wm.  and  Ann  Defendall — Oct.  6,  1808 Reubin  Smith 

Glass,  Wm.  and  Nelly  Lefloy— Feb.  9,  1809 Walter  'Stallard 

Greenwell,  Samuel  and  Teresa  Bowles — June  21,  1809 S.  T.  Badin 

Gilmore,  William  and  Mary   Camell— Feb.   24,   1810 W.    Stallard 

Gore,  Harry  and  Ann  Glasscock— Dec.  21,  1810 Dan'l  Walker 

Glass,  David  and  Elenor  Bland— Aug.  1,  1811 J.  p.  Lapsley 

Green,  Ignatius  and  Elizabeth  Bowling — Jan.  8,  1811 S.  T.  Badin 

Goodwin,  Elias  and  Rushy  Riley — Nov.  28,  1811 M.  Pierson 

Gwynn,  Jas.  F.  and  Mary  Knott — Aug.  12,  1811 j.  David 

Grigsby,  Redmond  B.  and  Mildred  Thomas — Jan.  12,  1812 W.  Stallard 

Gilkoy,  David  and  Gillyam  Murdock — April  5,  1812 Jos.  Ferguson 

Good,  John  H.  B.  and  Polly  Maffut— July  16,  1812 W.  Stallard 
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Green,  George  A.  and  Mary  Price — Feb.  11,  1813 Joshua  Morris 

Green,  Duff  and  Lucretia  Edwards — Nov.  25,  1813 J.  B.  Lapsley 

Gough,  James  and  Dorothy  Neviitt — Jan.  25,  1814 S.  T.  Badin 

Graham,  Jno.  P.  and  Sally  Wakefield— July  18,  1813 J.  Ferguson 

Gaither,  Edw.  B.  and  Jane  C.  Lacy — Sept.  21,  1815 J„  B.  Lapsley 

Gray,  Patrick  and  Mary  Staunton — Nov.  2,  1815 J.  B.  Lapsley 

Hart,  Silas  and  Latina  Rollings — Sept.  5,  1787 Wm.  Taylor 

Hughes,  John  and  Francis  Bland! — Oct.  4,  1787 -Wm.  Taylotf 

Howard,  Samuel  and  Mary  McCarty — Sept.  6,  1787 T.  Templin 

Hynes,  Will  and  Rachel  Carlisle— Feb.  19,  1788 Wm.  Taylor 

Hogland,  Amos  and  Madaline  Cila— July  23,  1788 Wm.  Taylor 

Helm,  John  and  Sally  Brown — March  21,  1789 Wm.  Taylor 

Hart,  Josiah  and  Ann  Rollings — May  4,  1789 Ben  Linn 

Huff,  Benj.  and  Polly  Harden— April  28,  1789 J.  Barnet 

Harden,  Abraham  and  Elizabeth  Powell — July  28,  1889 T.   Templin 

Harrell,  Moses  and  Ann  Lewis — July  12,  1790 J.  Chambers 

Hynes,  Wm.  and  Polly  Scott— Oct.  21,  1790 .Wm.   Taylor 

Hartman,  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Harris — May  3,  1791  Joshua  Carman 

Hatfield,  Edward  and  Anna  Lee — Sept.  8,  1791 Josiah  Dodge 

Howard,  Samuel  and  Rachel  Downs — Aug.  28,  1792 Jos.  Carman 

Harris,  James  and  Ann  Giles — May  31,  1792..._ Wm.  Taylor 

Hynes,  Isaac  and  Betsey  Handley — Sept.  19,  1792 .*. Jas.  Chambers 

Hargiss,  Isa  and  Abigail  Reed — Oct.  30,  1792 Jos.  Dodge 

Hutchins,  Jas.  and  Barbara  Herd — Oct.  22,  1792 Wm.  DeRohan 

Higgins,  Henry  and  Mary  Bland — Feb.  26,  1793 _ „ J.  Carman 

Hayden,  Welfred  and  Ann  Willett — June  6,  1793 Wm.  DeRohan 

Hagan,  Edward  and  Mary  Hayden — Aug.  30,  1793 Wm.  DeRohan 

Hayden,  Stanislaus  and  Henrietta  Hinton — Aug.  9,  1791 _ .Wm.  DeRohan 

Hahn,  Peter  and  Peggy  Sands — July  8,  1794 J.  Carman 

Howard,  Joseph  and  Nancy  Brown — Jan.  20,  1794  Jas.  Chambers 

Harris,  Sam'l  and  Rachel  Case — Aug.  12,  1795 Wm.  Taylor 

Hackley,  Sam'l  and  Miss  Slaughter — Jan.  9,  1796 Jas.  Chambers 

Holman,  Nath'l  and  Sarah  Andrews — Aug.  6,  1796 Jas.  Rogers 

Harbison,  John  and  Sally  Newbolt — Mar.  14,  1797 Wm.  Taylor 

Huston,  Joseph  and  Margaret  Allen — Sept.  21,  1797 Wm.  Taylor 

Humphrey,  R.  and  Polly  Ferguson — Not.  3,  1797 Wm.  Taylor 

Hinton,  John  and  Catharine  Keith — Dec.  26,  1797 Jas.  Rogers 

Hibbs,  Isaac  and  Candes  Edward — -April  12,  1798 Jos.  Carman 

Howes,  Chas.  and  Jane  Hunter — Jan.  7,  1798  Jas.  Chambers 

Hagan,  James  and  Sarah  Hogan — Feb.  15,  1798 jS.  T.  Badin 

Hayden,  Wm.  and  Susanna  Stewart— May  12,  1798 S.  T.  Badin 

Hogan,  Clement  and  Milly  Miles — Feb.  4,  1799 S.  T.  Badin 

Hill,  John  and  Susanna  Cragg — Oct.  6,  1799 W.  Hays 

Heavenhill,  George  and  Jane  McHatton — March  12,  1799 J.  Chambers 

Hughes,  James  and  Rachel  Hall — June  16,  1799 J.  Chambers 

Helen,  Chas.  and  Sally  Crutcher — March  2,  1799 J.  Chambers 

Howard,  Wm.  and  Bridget  Green— Feb.  18,  1800 S.  T.  Badin 

Hibbs,  Jas.  and  Rachel  Enlow — Dec.  18,  1800  J.  Carman 

Harned,  Ben  and  Hannah  Colvin — Feb.  19,  1801 J.  Rogers 
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Heady,  Thomas  and  Susanna  Cotton — Feb.  9,  1801 „ Wm.  Taylor 

Hawkins,  John  and  Meetsey  Tauax— July  2,  1801 Wm.  Taylor 

Huffaker,  John  and  Precilla  Duvall— Aug.  18,  1802 Wm.  Taylor 

Hunter,  William  and  Elenor  Long— Nov.  10,  1802 Jos.  Milburn 

Helm,  Benj.  and  Mary  Whlitaker— May  17,  1803 Wm.  Taylor 

Higdon,  Leonard  and  Ann  Lonie — Dec.  19,  1803 Wm.  Taylor 

Hughes,  Edward  and  Margaret  Smith — April  24,  1803i Jas.  McQuan 

Head,  Francis  and  Elizabeth  Willett— Feb.  13,  1804 S.  T.  Badin 

Hike,  Thomas  and  Drusilla  Bayne— Jan.  7,  1804 Wm.  Taylor 

Hynes,  Thomas  and  Nancy  Harrison — Nov.  IS,  1804 Wm.  Taylor 

Hagan,  Joseph  and  Mary  Higdon— Feb.  25,  1805 S.  T.  Baddn 

Hall,  Philip  and  Jane  Middle-ton— May  8,  1806 Dan'l  Walker 

Hayden,  Wm.  and  Elizabeth  Mattingly— Aug.  24,  1807 Chas.  Nerinckx 

Hancock,  Jas.  and  Mary  Beeler— April  24,  1807 J.  L.  Wilson 

Hobbs,  Joshua  and  Lydia  Beauchamp— Sept.  3,  1807 J.  Ferguson 

Hagan,  John  C.  and  Henrietta  Payne— Nov.  2,  1808 _ S.  T.  Badin 

Hedges,  Jackson  and  Susan  Protsman — April  6,  1809 J.  Ferguson 

Hughes,  John  and  Nancy  Carter — Jan.  19,  1809 Walter  Stallard 

Haydon,  John  and  Jane  Nevitt — Jan.  17,  1810 John  Baird 

Haydon,  Lewis  and  Mary  Dant — Feb.  5,  18H0 S.  T.  Badin 

Hackley,  John  and  Ejuth  Brashear — Nov.  8,  1810 John  Chender 

Harris,  Benjamin  and  Nancy  White — Dec.  20.  1810 - Dan'l  Walker 

Howell,  Joseph  and  Eunice  Stiles — April  14,  1814 John  Baird 

Huston,  Jonathan  and  Margaret  Hearn — Aug.  1,  1811 J.  B.  Lapsley 

Hilt,  Thomas  and  Rhody  Bane — Aug.  12,  1811 Joshua  Morris 

Holbert,  Jona  and  Elizabeth  Marks — March  25,  1812 Joshua  Morris 

Hagan,  Francis  and  Elizabeth  Mattingly — Sept.  8,  1812 J.  David 

Hardesty,  Chas.  and  Rosetta  Cissell — Aug.  23,  1813 Jos.  Ferguson 

Howell,  Jacob  and  Sally  McLain — Aug.  13,  1812 Jno.  Baird 

Harvey,  John  and  Eliza  O.  Rowan — Jan.  7,  1813 Joshua  Morris 

Hammond,  James  and  Polly  Stone — April  11,  1813 Geo.  Waller 

Hayden,  George  and  Ann  Oudwell— May  30,  1813 S.  T.  Badin 

Hill,  James  and  Dolly  Eldridge — April  7,  1814 W.  Stallard 

Hays,  George  M.  and  Peggy  Reutch — Oct.  6,  1814 J.  B.  Lapsley 

Hunter,  Sam'l  and  Cassandia  All — Sept.  1,  1814 W.  Stallard 

Hynes,  Wm.  R.  and  Barbara  Chenault — Dec.  22,  1814 „ Joshua    Morris 

Huston,  Thomas  and  Nancy  Duncan. 

Ice,  Jesse  and  Elizabeth  Lee — Jan.  16,  1789 Chas.  Whelan 

Inlow,  Isam  and  May  Larue — July  5,  1792 Josiah  Dodge 

Ice,  Robert  and  Nancy  Dawson— April  20,  1812 ....S.  T.  Badin 

Irvan,  Sam'l  and  Milly  Scott — April  1,  1813 Walter  Stallard 

Jeffrise,  Moses  and  May  Hopkins — Aug.  21,  1788 J.  Barnes 

Jones,  John  and  Jane  Sands — Aug.  6,  1789 Wm.  Taylor 

Jordan,  John  and  Elizabeth  Adkins — July  26,  1790 Jas.  Chambers 

Jarboe,  John  and  Dorothy  Hill — Dec.  24  1791 _ W.  DeRohan 

Johnson,  Ezekiel  and  Drusilla  Cravens — Jan.  30,  1795 Jas.  Chambers 

Jennings,  Israel  and  Catherine  Grist— Dec.  2,  1795 Wm.  Taylor 

Jackson,  Thomas  and  Ruthy  Huston— Sept.  21,  1797 Jas.  Chambers 

Jenkins,  Edward  and  Ann  Gardiner — Feb.  16,  1798 S.  T.  Badin 
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Jenkins,  James  and  Fanny  Parkes — Dec.  28,  1799 J.  Chambers 

Johnson,  John  and  Dorothy  Miles — Dec.  13,  1801 S.  T.  Badin 

Jennings,  Asaael  and  Polly  Waters — Nov.  5,  1802 .Wm.  Taylor 

Jackson,  Alex,  and  Eliza  Harris — Jan.  5,  1804 _ Jno.  Bird 

Jenkins,  Richard  and  Caty  Nalle — Feb.  24,  1805 Moses  Grume 

Johnston,  Sam'l  and  Dosha  O'Neil — July  3,  1806 J.  L.  Wilson 

Jefferson,  Moses  and  Catherine  Henry — July  14,  1807 J.  Morris 

Johnson,  George  and  Elenor  Dawson — Jan.  18,  1808 S.  T.  Badin 

Johnston,  Matthew  and  Nancy  Spalding — July  2'6,  1808 R.  W.  Tisste(?) 

John,  John  and  Catherine  French — April  17,  1809 S.   T.   Badin 

Jarboe,  John  and  May  Blandpies   (?) — April  18,  1810 S.  T.  Badin 

Jeffries,  Isham  and  Jenny  Parker — June  20,  1810 John  Barnes 

Jack,  James  and  Susan  A.  Bridget — Aug.  1,  1811 J.  B.  Lapsley 

Jenkins,  Isaac  and  Sally  Osborn — Sept.  29,   1812 ...M.  Pierson 

Johnson,  Solomon  and  Ann  Carlisle — March  25,  1813 „ M.  Stallard 

Johnson,  Richard  and  Elizabeth  Pullem — Oct.  18,  1814 - J.  B.  Lapsley 

Johnstone,  John  and  Lydia  Fox— May  21,  1815 W.  Stallard 

Johnston,  Clement  and   Sara  Wilson — May  9,   1815 S.  T.   Badin 

Kennett,  Chas.  and  Ann  Oonnover — Bond  Oct  12,  178'5. 

King,  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Cotton — May  27,  1788 Wm.  Taylor 

Keeling,   Wm.   and    Susan'h   Grant—April   15,    1790 B.    Clifton 

Kendall,  David  and  May  Overlin — June  15,  1790 ....Ben  Linn 

King,  John  and  Mary  Miller — May  3,  1791 _ Ben  Linn 

Kennedy,  Peter  and  Rachel  Culver — April  5,  1793 Jas.  Dodge 

King,  Robert  and  Sarah  Jennings — June  5,  1794 Wm.  Taylor 

Kincheloe,  Stephen  and  Elizabeth  Tyler — Feb.  5,  1795 Jas.  Chambers 

King,  English  and  Jane  Humphrey — Oct.  18,  1797 Jas.  Chambers 

Knott,  Clemont  and  May  Brewer— Jan.  11,  1802 S.  T.  Badin 

Kelly,  Frederick  and  May  Heavenhill — April  17,  1802 Wm.  Taylor 

King.  Wm.  and  Nancy  Ramey — June  13,  1803 Wm.  Taylor 

Kieth,  John  and  Elizabeth  Rogers — Aug.  14,  1802 Jas.  Rogers 

Kennedy,  and  Hannah  Brown— Oct.  29,  1803 M.   Pierson 

Kiper,  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  Quick— Jan.  25,  1804 - J.  L.  Wilson 

Kerns,  Dan'l  and  May  Donohoo — Mar.  7,  1804 J.  L.  Wilson 

Kennedy,  James  and  Sally  Johnson— -Feb.  11,  1804 _ Jas.  Rogers 

King,  John  B.  and  Polly  Cash— Feb.  14,  1805 Warren  Cash 

Kercheval,  John  and  Eliza  Lonsdale — June  26,  1808 Joshua  Morris 

Kelly,  Thomas  and  Polly  Cotton — Feb.  9,  1809 J.  Ferguson 

Kendall,  Lewis  and  Nancy  Combs — Dec.  27,  1810 Benjamin  Edge 

Kenrifk,  Wm.  and  Nancy  Linthicum— Dec.  10,  1810 J.  Morris 

Kelly,  George  and  Peggy  Welles — Dec.  5,  1811 J.  Ferguson 

King,  Peter  and  Eliza  Wirth—  Sept.  8,  1813 J.  Morris 

Kendall,  Bailey  A.  and  Martha  Runner — Nov.  24,  1814 - J.  Morris 

Blancke,   Henry   and   Sarah  Robinson — Sept.   2,   1813 Joshua  Morris 

Kerrick,  Othaneil  and  Henrietta  Smith— Nov.  7,  1815 S.  T.  Badin 

Lewis,  Joseph  and  Peggy  Winn— Aug.  23,  1787 Wm.  Taylor 

Luce,  Will  and  Nancy  Newman — Mar.  7,  1788 Wm.  Taylor 

Lancaster,  John  and  Catharine  Miles — May  4,  1789 Chas.  Whelan 

Lynch,  Charles  and  Polly  Rogers — April  23,  1790 Wm.  Taylor 
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Lee,  John  and  Mary  Lefollet — July  27,  1790 Ben  Linn 

Lent,  Will  and  Elizabeth  Cotton — June  22,  1791 Wilson  Lee 

Loan,  Benjamin  and  Ann  P.  R.  Duval — Jan.  20,  1792 Jas.  Chambers 

Latham,  Jas.  and  Polly  Briggs — June  20,  1792 Jas.  Chambers 

Lee,  Frederick  and  Catharine  Roman — Nov.  20,  1792 J.  Dodge 

Lincoln,  Mordecai  and  Mary  Mudd ,  1792 W.  DeRohan 

Lord,  Hezekiah  and  Caty  Pursley — Jan.  3,  1793 Henry  Bircheth 

Linden,  John  and  Darius  Masterson — April  2,  1795 J.  Dodge 

Lewellen,  Isaac  and  Clore  Stephens — March  29,  1796 Jos.  Milburn 

Lee,  Wilford  and  Rebecca  Hill — Aug.  2,  1796 _ Joshua  Carman 

Lemon,  Robert  and  Mary  Richie — March  1,  1797 Wm.  Taylor 

Lee,  Josiah  and  Mary  Vanwinkle — April  1,  1797 Josiah  Dodge 

Lancaster,  Ralph  and  Charity  Miles — April  21,  1798 S.  T.  Badin 

Lampton,  Wm.  and  Delly  Lampton — Dec.  12,  1799  J.   Chambers 

Long,  Griffin  and   Sarah   Graham — Aug.   27,   1801 J.   Ferguson 

Lonsdale,  Richard  and  Rebecca  Harris — Feb.  7,  1801 J.  Carman 

Lansford,   Nicholas  and   Sally  Tichenor — Nov.   29,   1801 Jas.   McQuaid 

Leonard,  Wm.  and  Elizabeth  Clark— May  24,  1802 Wm.  Taylor 

Lane,  Daniel  and  Sarah  Green — June  23,  1803 Warren  Cash 

Long,  John  Slaughter  and  Elizabeth  Foster — Feb.  12,  1804 Warren   Cash 

Luckett,  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  Delahay — June  7,  1804 S.  T.  Badin 

Larkin,  Wm.  and  Elizabeth  Washer — April  10,  1806 Jas.  Rogers 

Livirs,  Robert  and  Mary  Miles — Nov.  3,  1806 Chas.  Nerinckx 

Littlejohn,  Morris  and  Polly  Baird — March  5,  1807 J.  L.  Wilson 

Lemmons,  John  and  Margaret  Wilson — Jan.  11,  1807 Walter  Stallard 

Lasley,    Solomon    and   Eufamy    Rightmyer — March    8,    1807 Jas.    Rogers 

Leathers,  John  and  Eleanor  Lampton — Jan.  8,  1808 Jas.  Roger® 

Long,  Nimrod  and  Rosanna  C.  Foster — Jan.  17,  1808 J.  Morris 

Leathers,  Wm.  and  Racbel  McDaniel — Dec.  12,  1808 Jos.  Ferguson 

Lancaster,  Raphael  and  Elenor  Blacklock — April  25,  1808 S.  T.  Badin 

Lloyd,  James  and   Peggy   Bridges — Dec.   20,   1810 M.   Pierson 

Livirs,  Wm.  Price  and  Sally  Hagan — Oct.  28,  1810 S.  T.  Badin 

Lewis,  John  and   Rebecca  Miller — Oct.   2,   1811 John   Barnes 

Lewis,  Henry  and  Linda  C.  Linthicum — July  7,  1812 Joshua  Morris 

Lemmons,  Robt.  and  Rhoda  Carlisle — May  18,  1813 .W.  Stallard 

Lewis,    Joseph   and    Rebecca   Lonsdale — June    19,    1814 I.    Taylor 

Lowe,  Richard  and  Elenor  Napper — March  21,  1815 Dan'l  Walker 

Lent,  William  and  Margaret  Ferguson — Dec.  25,  1815 Jas.  L.  Leach 

McCoy.  Daniel  and  Mary  Hays— Bond  Sept.  24,  1785. 
McCoun,  Alex,  and  Susannah  Uncel — Bond  Dec.  13,  1786. 

McGee,  Joseph  and  Rebeckah  Connelly — June  23,  1787 Wm.  Taylor 

McFall,  Daniel  and  Jane  Cox— July  24,  1788 Wm.  Taylor 

Montgomery,  Edward  and  Susannah  Cameron — Oct.  29,  1788 Wheelan 

Milligan,  Jas.  and  Rachel  Jeffers— Nov.   17,   1789 _ Wm.   Taylor 

Masterson,  Jerimah  and  Mary  Harkly — Feb.  9,  1790 B.  Linn 

Merton,   Sam'l  and  Agnes  Crawford — Feb.   4,   1790 Wm.  Taylor 

McVey,  John  and  Polly  McDaniel— July  16,  1790 J.  Chambers 

McNeal,  James  and  Prisilla  Davis — Aug.  16,  1791 _ Jos.  Dodge 

Miles,  Wilford  and  Priscilla  Speaks ,  1791 Wm.  DeRohan 
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McAtie,  Thos.  and  Elizabeth  Hamilton ,  1791 -Wm.  DeRohan 

Miller,  Robert  and  Polly  Ray — Jan.  4,  1792 „ .Wm.  Taylor 

Mclntire,  Thos.  and  Bety  Helm — Jan.  1&,  1792 _ _ Josiah  Dodge 

McClure,  David  and  Betsey  Ashcraft — Feb.  21,  1792 .Josiah  Dodge 

Mellon,  Isaac  and  Sarah  Collins — June  5,  1792 Jas.  Chambers 

Manning,   Jas.  and   Mary   Saton — Nov.   26,   1792 _ _ Wm.   DeRohan 

Moxley,  George  and  Elizabeth  McKay — Jan.  2,  1793 _ Wm.  Taylor 

Mattingly,  "Wm.  and  Elizabeth  Clark— March  18,  1793 "Wm.  DeRohan 

Morehead.  Armstead  and  Miss  Latham — Oct.  16,  1793 Jas.  Chambers 

Murphy,  Hezekiah  and  Sary  Cotton — April  17,  1794 "Wm.  Taylor 

Marks,  Jacob  and  Ann  "Walker — Aug.   5,   1794 J.   Carman 

Merrifield,  Thos.  and  Nelly  Matheus — Feb.  12,  1795 Jas.  Chambers 

May,  John  and   Sarah  "Waters — Dec.   3,   1790 - Wm.   Taylor 

Miller,  Thos.  and  Lettie  Garrard — April  21,  1796 J.  Carman 

McKay,  "Wm.  and  Rachel  McCarty— Dec.  20,  1796 .Wm.  Taylor 

Melton,  Richard  and  Sallie  "Williams — April  6,  1797 ~ .....Wm.  Taylor 

McKay,  Richard  and  Mary  Murphy — June  11,  1797 Wm.  Taylor 

Middleton,  Henley  and  Mary  Bayne — Dec.  28,  1797 _ Wm.  Taylor 

McMahon,  Friend  and  Peggy  Cox — Jan.  11,  1798 Jas.  Carman 

McClellon,  David  and  Polly  Pennebaker — March  26,  1798. Jas.  Chambers 

Milton,  Thomas  and  Ann  Luckett— June  19,  1798  _ S.  T.  Badin 

May,   Allen  and   Lydia   Dorsey — Dec.    10,    1799 Wm.    Taylor 

McAtee,  Henry  and  Mary  Monarch — Oct.  22,  1799 S.  T.  Badin 

McVay,  James  and  Lovelace  Skiggs — March  18,   1800 Ja's.   Rogers 

Moore,  Bedor  and  Verlinda  Adams — Dec.  5,  1800 S.   T.  Badin 

Miles,  Thomas  and  Christina  Gardiner — Dec.  9,  1801 - S.  T.  Badin 

May,  Gabriel  and  Gilly  Stigles— June  2,  1801 Wm.  Taylor 

Moore,  James  and  Lucy  Gilmore — Feb.  2,  1802 S.  T.  Badin 

Miles,  John  and  Sally  Howans — Dec.  23.  1802 S.  T.  Badin 

McMahon,  Rich'd  and  Rachel  Cox— Oct.  22,  1802 Wm.  Taylor 

Moore,  John  and  Peggy  Irwine — July  6,  1802 _ Jas.  Rogers 

McGee,  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  McGee— Dec.  23,  1803 Wm.  Taylor 

Masterson,  David  and   Sally  Masterson — March  25,  1804 J.  L.  Wilson 

McQuown,  Wm.  and  Nancy  Wood — Feb.   16,  1804 J.  L.  Wilson 

McKay,  Sam'l  and  Nancy  Murray — Dec.  27,   1804 .Wm.   Taylor 

McClaskey,  Joseph  and  Polly  Beauchamp — April  4,  1805 Jos.  Ferguson 

McGinnis,  John  and  Betsey  Brown — Aug.  15,  1805 Warren  Cash 

McElroy,  Sam'l  and  Maria  Briggs — July  16,  1805 J.  L.  Wilson 

McKay,  John  and   Sallie  Edwards— Feb.   27,   1806 -W.  iStallard 

Minor,  Nicholas,  Jr.  and  Nancy  Connor — Oct.  2,  1806 -...Walter  Stallard 

Monarch,  Francis  and  Rosy  Brown — April  7,   1807 S.  T.   Badin 

Mahoney,  Wm  and  Mary  Payne — April  7,  1807 S.  T.  Badin 

Murphy,  John  and  Hannah  Smither — Oct.  24,  1807 J.  Ferguson 

Matthis,  George  and  Polly  Hay— April  10,   1808 J.  Ferguson 

Marshall,  John  and  Charlotte  Gore — May  14,  1808 _ Dan'l  Walker 

May,    Stephen   and   Rachel   Deeker — Jan.    6    1809 M.    Bierson 

Milligan,  Jas.  and  Sarah  Hopewell—Nov.  9,  1809 -W.  Stallard 

Mason,  Benj.  L.  and  Marg't  Carter — Jan.  1,  1810 W.  Stallard 

Maltin,  Elijah  and   Polly  Hobbs^Feb.   22,   1810 Jos.   Ferguson 
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Murphy,  Richard  L.  and  Susannah  Hobbs — March  4,  1810 Jos.  Ferguson 

Murphy,  Chas.  and  Elenor  Smither — Aug.  26,  1810 J.  Ferguson 

McOormack,  Geo.   and  Rebecca  Wright — Jan.   20,   1811 James    Rogers 

McOrocklin,   Jesse   and    Susanna   Spilman — May   30,    1811 W.    Stallard 

Muir,  Jasper  and  Isabelle  Bloun — Aug.  1,  1811 „ .J.  B.  Lapsley 

Medcalfe,   Jas.   and   Nancy   Figg — Aug.    17,    1811 C.    Nerinckx 

Mobley,   Levi  and  Nancy  Evans — Jan.   31,   1812 _...Jas.   Ferguson 

Medcalfe,  Ignatius  and  Nelly  Ritchie— July  28,  1812 J.  David 

Masterson,  Jno.  and  Mary  Ann  Hardin — Oct.  30,  1812 John  Baird 

Medcalfe,  Benj.  and  Margt.  Bethel — June  24,  1S12 S.  T.  Badin 

McCormick,  Stephen  and  Naomie  Beauchamp — Jan.  7,  1813 Jno.  Moriaty 

McAdams,  Stephen  and  Elenor  Dismore — June  22,  1813 J.  Morris 

Morgan,  Jas.  and  Ann  MeHenry — Feb.  27,  1814 W.   Stallard 

Mills,  Levi  and  Peggy  Murphy — Aug.  26,  1814 1.  Taylor 

Mclsaac,  John  and  Martha  T.  Wright — Jan.  27,  1S15 J.  B.  Lapsley 

Mills,  Eli  and  Anna  Pitman — June   29,   1813 W.   Stallard 

McMakin,  Charles  and  Elizabeth  Duncan — Nov.  21,  1815 W.  Stallard 

McGruder,  John  and  Rebecca  Muir — Nov.  14,  1815 J.  B.  Lapsley 

Nail,  John  and  Sarah  Catlen — May  2,  1792 B.  Clifton 

Nalle,  Wm.  and  Susannah  Batsel — Nov.  8,  1792 J.  Carman 

Nappiar,  Wm.   and  Nancy  Holdsclaw — Jan.    10,    1793 Wm.    Taylor 

Nest,  Wm.  and  Fanny  King — Sept.  30,  1794 J.   Carman 

Noble,  Peter  and  Sarah  Ash— 'Sept.  18,  1798 S.  T.  Badin 

Nicholls,  James  and  Marg't  Randolph — Nov.  20,  1800 Wm.  Taylor 

Nevitt  Wm.   and  Mary  Edlen — Feb.   3,   1801 S.   T.   Badin 

Newton,  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Knott — July  26,  1803 S.  T.  Badin 

Norris,  Enoch  and  Ann  French — Feb.  14,  1805   S.   T.   Badin 

Nugent,  John  Ross  and  Mary  Conner — June  1,  1809 Jos.  Ferguson 

Nevitt,  Jos.  and  Jane  Peak — April  30,  1811 C.  Nerinckx 

Newman,   John  and   Milly  Riley — April   29,    1812 M.   Pierson 

Nicholls,  Henry  and  Cath.  Harrison — Nov.  20,  1814 I.  Taylor 

Nelson,   James  and   Elizabeth    Oartmell — Aug.    25,    1815 1.    Taylor 

Nourse,  Chas.  and  Delia  McLean — Oct.  31,  1815 J.  Morris 

Overall,  Wm.  and  Sissey  Runno — Dec.  25,  1790 Ben  Linn 

Ormsby,  John  and  Caty  Taylor — June  30,  1792 J.  Chambers 

O'Daniel,  John  and  Sarah  Rude — April  10,  1794 J.  Dodge 

Owens,   Ben   and   Rachel   Spurrier — Jan.   15,    1796 Jas.    Chambers 

Oneal,  George  and  Elenor  McKay — Dec.  22,  1796 Wm..  Taylor 

Osburn,  Sam'l  and  Frances  Stringer— May  27,  1800 S.  Hall 

Owsley,  Elsworth  and  Caty  Bodine — May  16,  1803 Jos.  Ferguson 

Osborne,  Walter  and  Teresa  Cambron — Jan.   10,   1806 S.   T.   Badin 

Oneal,   John  and   Elizabeth    Carter— Jan.    2,    1810 W.    Stallard 

Oldridge,  Nath'l  and  Polly  Butler — June  14  1810 Jos.  Ferguson 

Oneal,  Cas  and   Peggy   Murry — March    21,    1811 W.    Stallard 

Owen,  Sam'l  and  Isabelle  Hickey — Feb.  11,  1812 Joshua  Morris 

Ogden,  John  W.  and  Elizabeth  Chenault — Nov.  2,  1815 J.  B.  Lapsley 

O'Bryan,  Jos.  O.  and  Mary  Vowles — Oct.  23,  1815  Jno.  David 

Osbourne,  Wm.   nad  Elizabeth   Griffin— Oct.   26,   1815 Jno.   David 

Polke,  Thomas  and  Lucy  Abell— 'Oct.  30,  1787 Wm.  Taylor 
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Philips,  George  and  Jabeth   Simmons — Dec.   28,   1787 Jas.  Whittaker 

Patten,  Win.  and  Mary  Inloes — Feb.  26,  1788 _ Wm.  Taylor 

Pennebaker,  Wyeant  and  Ruby  Jenway — Jan.  27,  1780 Jno.  Whittaker 

Peak,   Robert  and  Elizabeth  Clark— July  13,   179a _ Ben  Linn 

Pearpont,   Chas.  and   Cath.   Miller — July   27,   1790 J.   Dodge 

Pottinger,  Sam'l  and  Susanna  Wetherow — March  17,  1791 Ben  Linn 

Pryor,  Peyton  and  Mary  Martin — Oct.  12,  1791 „ Benj.  Ogden 

Pike,  Wm.  and  Susanna  Mills — Dec.  31,  1791 _ Ben  Ogden 

Piety,  Thomas  and  Mary  Duncan — Aug.  6,  1792 J.  Carman 

Porter,  John  and   Sally  Randal— May  7,   1792 B.   Clifton 

Pound,  Jos.  and  Eliz.   Stark — Dec.  18,  1792  _ J.  Carman 

Pearson,  John  and  Celia  Allen — May  6,  1793 _ J.   Carman 

Pottinger,  John  and  Jane  Gilky — March  17,  1795 _ Josiah  Dodge 

Parks,  George  and  Bety  Hahn — April  30,  1795 _ , Jas.  Chamber 

Purcell,  Thos.  and  Rebecca  Thatcher — Feb.  4,  1796 J.  Carman 

Parent,  David  and  Nancy  Harris — April  12  1796 Jas.  Chambers 

Patrick,  Robert  and  Betsey  Langley — Sept.  20,  1796 Jas.  Chambers 

Phipps,  John  and  Oath.  Brooks — Dec.  25,  1796 Wm.  Taylor 

Pittman,  Jas.  and  Rachel  McGrue — Aug.  10,  1797 Wm.  Taylor 

Polke,  Wm.  and  Sally  Cooper— Dec.  28,  1797 J.  Carman 

Phillips,  John  H.  and  Elizabeth  Bennett — Oct.  26,  1797 Wm.  Taylor 

Pickerell,  Sam'l  and  Sarah  Carter — Oct.  26,  1797 - J.  Dodge 

Price,  John  and  Betsey  Simmons — May  5,  1798 J.  Ferguson 

Poole,  Wm.  and  Nancy  Bowles — April  29,  1798 S.  T.  Badin 

Protsman,  Peter  and  Sally  Leemon — Dec.  3,  1799 _ M.  Rogers 

Peake,  Francis  and  Biblana  Norris — Feb.  17,  1800 jS.  T.  Badin 

PuTsell,  Sam'l  and  Ann  Brewer — Jan.  22,  1801 Wm.   Taylor 

Paul,  James  and  Elander  Abell — May  8,  1802 _ Warren  Cash 

Parker,  Jonathan  and  May  Newman — May  24,  1804 Joseph  Smith 

Porter,  Sam'l  and  Mary  Figg — Oct.  9,  1804 Jas.  Rogers 

Pullum,  Jas.  and  Susannah  Green — May  26,  1808 J.  Ferguson 

Price,  Francis  and  Elizabeth  Hansford — Aug.  23,  1809 W.  Stallard 

Pottinger,  Sam'l  and  Lucinda  Jameson — Oct.  15,  1809 Jas.  Rogers 

Peake,  Wm.  and  Susanna  Davis — Aug.  13,  1811 _ ....J.  Morris 

Peal,  James  and  Drusy  Fowler — July  21,  1811 Dan'l  Walker 

Poor,  Clement  and  Ann  Warfield — Jan.  7,  1812 :S.  T.  Badin 

Potter,  Dan'l  P.  and  Elizabeth  Hackley— May  28,  1812 J.  Morris 

Power,  John  and  Sarah  Fogle — Feb.  2,  1813 J.  David 

Patterson,  Jos.  and  Ann  Johnston — Feb.  14,  1813 _ M.  Pierson 

Price,  Joseph  and  Eliza  Oneal — Nov.  7,  1813 ~ J.  Morris 

Perdy,  Wm.  and  Elizabeth  Bryan — Oct.   6,   1813 John   David 

Porter,  James  and  Nancy  Mason — June  2,   1814 „ W.   Stallard 

Pitman,  Sam'l  and  Polly  Mugg— Dec.  8,  1814 ~ W.  Stallard 

Parks,  Richard  and  Polly  Tutt— Oct.  16,  1814 J.  Morris 

Phillips,  George  and  Eudosia  Kenley — Aug.  24,  1815 _ Nathan  Hall 

Pennebaker,  Peter  and  Ann  Langley — Oct.  31,  1815 „ J.  B.  Lapsley 

Power,   Silvester  and  Ruth  Thomas-^Feb.  3,  1815 „ __ S.  T.  Badin 

Peak,  Chas.  and  Lucy  Nevitt— June  21,  1815 „ S.  T.  Badin 

Queen,  Elijah  and  Barbara  Hendrixon — Bond  Feb.  11,  1792. 
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Quen,  Jesse  and  Sally  Protsman — Feb.  27,  1806 J.  L.  Wilson 

Quick,  Jesse  and  Ally  Mattingly — Bond  Dec.  8,  1808. 

Quinton,  Philip  and  Mary  E.  Grayson — Aug.  1,  1811 _ J.  B.  Lapsley 

Read,  John  and  Sally  Foster— Bond  July  10,  1785. 

Randall,  Henry  and  Nancy  Bennett — Aug.  28,  1787 Win.  Taylor 

Russell,  Charles  and  Jane  Mattingly — Nov.  19,  1788 H Priest  Whelan 

Rolings,  Sale  and  Nancy  Pendergrass — May  8,  1789 _ Jno.  Whittaker 

Redmond,  Thos.  and  Margaret  Lee — Dec.  24,  1789 ~ J.  Dodge 

Roberts,  Thomas   and   May  Jackson — Jan.  26,  1790 * J.   Dodge 

Russell,  Sam'l  and  Sarah  Brown — Sept.  1,  1790 Jas.  Chambers 

Randolph,  Thos.  and  Mary  Bland — Jan.  4,  1791 „ Wm.  Taylor 

Reutch,  Michael  and  Polly  Patrick — Jan.  1,  1791 Jas.  Chambers 

Repkey,  John  and  Mary  Floyd — Nov.   1,  1791 _ J.   Carman 

Rhodes,  Jas.  and  Mary  Wilcox ,  1791 W.   DeRohan 

Ricket,  Zack  and  Sarah  Phillips — Mar.  15,  1792.. _ T.  Temiplin 

Robinson,  John  and  Sally  Gill — Dec.  9,  1792 Ben  Linn 

Ring,  Basil  and  May  Lancaster — Jan.  29,  1792 Wm.  DeRohan 

Roberts,  George  and  Sarah  Allen — June  27.  1793  _ Jacob  Luston 

Right,  Richard  and  Mary  McDaniel — Dec.  21,  1796. 

Reedy,  Wm.  and  Anne  Bruce — Oct.  13,  1795 Wm.  Taylor 

Ricks,  John  and  Anna  Marshall — Aug.  14,  1796 J.  .Carman 

Rowan,  Stephen  and  Caty  Reed — Jan.  26,  1797 _ Jas.  Rogers 

Richardson,  Jos.  and  Betsy  Davis — Feb.  28,  1797 _ ~ Wm.  Taylor 

Roach,  John  and  Sally  McAdam — May  16,  1798 _ Jas.  Chambers 

Rollins,  Jas.  and  Betsy  Latham — June  3,  1799 _ - Ben  Ogdem 

Reed,  Jas.  and  Susanna  Cox — Aug.  29,  1799 J.  Carman 

Randel,  Anthony  and  Poly  Huls — Sept.  7,  1800 Jas.  Rogers 

Ritchie,  Wm.  and  Phoeby  Clark — Jan.  1,  1801 J.  Carman 

Rommie,  Peter  and  Elizabeth  Kesley — Sept.  9,  1802 ....Wm.  Taylor 

Ross,  Thomas  and  Betsy  Ashly— Dec.   29,  1802 _ Wm.  Taylor 

Rouse,  Wm.  and  Sally  Bane — Jan.  7,  1803 Wm.  Taylor 

Riger,  Philip  and  Agnes  T.  Blandford— April  27,  1804 „ S.  T.  Badin 

Richardson,  Jno.  and  Nancy  Castleman — Sept.  6,  1804  _ Jno.  Baird 

Rhodes,   Barney  and   Sally  Hughes— July  26,   1804 W.   Stallard 

Robinson,  George  and  Teresa  Watson — April  25,  1805 _ Jos.  Ferguson 

Rapier,  Charles  and  Elizabeth  Gwynn— Oct.  28,  1805 k S.  T.  Badin 

Ringo,  John   and  Margaret   Shell — March   13,   1805 Warren   Cash 

Remey,  Nathl  and  Malinda  Grigsby— Aug.  26,  1806 W.  Stallard 

Ransdall,  Chas.  and  Peggy  Morehead — June  26,  1806 J.  Morris 

Rowan,  Andrew  and  Sally  Singleton — Aug.  11,  1807 „ J.  L.  Wilson 

Ritchie,  John  and  Polly  Jupin — Dec.  10,  1807 Jas.,  Rogers 

Ridgeway,  John  and  Mary  Crume — Oct.  21,  1807 J.  Ferguson 

Ross,  James  and  Polly  Cotton — Nov.  18,  1808 ~ J.  Morris 

Regis,  Jacob  and  Polly  Linebaugh — July  28,  1805 — _ J.  L.  Wilson 

Reed,  Thomas  and  Ann  Kirkham — Oct.  6,  1808 - Reuben  Smith 

Reddick,  Wm.  and  Mary  Lent — Dec.  28,  1808.... _ Jos.  Ferguson 

Rogers,  Jos.  and  Anne  Lone — Oct.  6,  1808 „ Jas.  Rogers 

Roberts,  Alex,  and  Nancy  Johnston — May  11,  1809 _ J.   Morris 

Redmon,  John,  Jr.  and  Sarah  Morgan — Aug.  20,  1809 W.   Stallard 
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Rhodes,  Lewis  and  Nancy  Kingston — Dec.  27,  1810 j - Benj.  Edge 

Rollins,  Benj.  and  Sarah  Miller — Sept.  — ,  1810 _ , Jno.  Paddock 

Ruberson,  Richard  and  Jenny  Lucas — Not.  28,  1811 M.  Piter-son 

Riggs,  Savon  and  Hannah  Heavson — Dec.  19,  1811 Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Flaget 

Ryan,  Henry  and  Prudence  Luckett — Aug.  12,  1811 „ J.  David 

Reynolds,  Robert  and  Sally  Howard — Feb.  11,  1812 , Jos.  Ferguson 

Roberts,  Willis  and  Rosanna  Duncan — Aug.  6,  1812 Jos.  Oglesby 

Riley,  Barley  and  Polly  Bridwell — Jan.  1813 M.  Plerson 

Redman  John  and  Ann  Hackley — Feb.  10,  1814 _ J.  Morris 

Runner,  Jacob  and  Peggy  Downs — Jan.  15,  1815 J.  Morris 

Shields,  James  and  Nancy  Brown — Nov.  20,  1787 -Jas.  Baily 

Smock,  Henry  and  Margaret  Brunt — Jan.   10,  1788 T.  Templin 

Snelling,  Wm.  and  Sallie  Scott— Feb.  2,  1788 Jno.  Whittaker 

Skeggs,  M.  and  Sarah  Gumm — Mar.  12,  1789 _ .Wm.  Taylor 

Stroop,  George  and  Sarah  Ray — March  31,  1789 _... Wm.  Taylor 

Sutton,  W.  M.  and  Winifred  Peak— July  21,  1789 .' B.  Clifton 

Saunders,  Joseph  and  Francis  Pope — June  20,  1789 ....Jno.  Whittaker 

Storm,  Jno.  and  Hannah  Oollard — Dec.  5,  1789 _ Wm.  Taylor 

Spencer,  Jno.  and  Margaret  Bruce — Jan.  22,  1790 .Wm.  Taylor 

Slaughter,  Thos.  C.  and  Eliz.  Hubbard— July  17,  1790 _ J.  Chambers 

Smith,  James  and  Rachel  McVay — Nov.  26,  1790 _ - J.  Chambers 

Shehan,  Sebastian  and  Polly  Duval — Feb.  26,  1790 _ J.  Chambers 

Sanders,  Joseph  and  Mary  Woolard — June  7,  1791 - J.  Dodge 

Shepherd,  Michael  and  May  Cook — July  25,  1791 _... J.  Dodge 

Skidmore,  Benj.  and  S.  Bryant — June  28,  1791 B.  Clifton 

Snyder,  Sam'l  and  Sarah  Brady — July  26,  1791 Joshua  Carman 

Samuels,  John  and  DelJla  Hankins — Aug.  30,  1791 ,. Jas.   Chambers 

Snodgrass,  Root,  and  Polly  Redmon— Feb.   9,  1792 _ T.   Templin 

Stark,  Jonathan  and  Rachel  Stark — Feb.  17,  1792 _ J.   Chambers 

Snyder,  John  and  Cath.  Ruby — July  17,  1792 _ J.   Carman 

Skaggs,  Jeremiah  and  Rebecca  Hays — Dec.  14,  1792 _ J.  Dodge 

Speak,  Basil  and  Elizabeth  Kimmeck — Jan.  12,  1792 .Wm.  DeRohan 

Spencer,  Spear  and  Eliabeth  Polke — Jan.  18,  1793 _ J.  Carman 

Stillwell,  Jas.  and  Hannah  Bennett — Oct.  14,  1793 .C.  Carman 

Shoptaw,  Andrew  and  Elizabeth  Curts — Nov.  26,  1793 J.  Carman 

Stone,  Wm.  and  Susanna  Hobbs — Aug.  21,  1794 J.  Carman 

Smith,  Benjamin  and  Christine  Blandford — March  — ,  1794 ....Wm.  DeRohan 

Summers,  Michael  and  May  McAdams— April  6,  1795 Jas.  Rogers 

Stovall,  Hezekiah  and  Polly  Owens — April  12,  1795 Benj.  Ogden 

Saltsman,  Wm.  and  Susanna  Morgan — Sept.  20,  1793 Benj.  Ogden 

Scott,   Thomas  and   Sally  Fuqua — Oct.   18,  1795 _ Benj.  Ogden 

Stephens,  Solomon  and  Leah  McCarty — June  15,  1793 _ - J.  Chambers 

Sands,  James  and  Jane  Jones — April  15,  1796 _ J.  Carman 

Speed,  Thos.  and   Susanna   C.   Slaughter — Dec.   10,   1796 _...J.   Chambers 

Shockwell,  Jesse  and  Sally  King — Dec.  28,  1796 Wm.  Taylor 

Shumate,  Nimrod  and  Peggy  Smither — Dec.  22,  1796 „ Wm.  Taylor 

Simmons,  Richard  and  Sophia  Hart — Sept.  21,  1797 B.  Ogden 

Slaughter,  Root,  and  Nancy  Hynes — Dec.  21,  1797 Jas.  Rogers 

Smith,  Chas.  and  Ellender  Marriman— April  17,  1798 S.  T.  Badin 
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Skidmore,  Jas.  and  Damie  Burnett — Nov.  27,  1798 Jas.  Rogers 

Stark,  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Calvert — July  6,   1798 „ .Jais.  Rogers 

Spalding,  Edward  and  Sally  Houseley — (Dec.   8,  1799 S.  T.  Badin 

Skeggs,  Stephen  and  Nancy  Andrews — Sept.  10,  1799 ....Jas.  Rogers 

Shaw,  James  and  Elizabeth  Hulls — Aug.  28,  1800 Jas.  Rogers 

Stephenson,  Sam'l  and  Judy  Hackley—  Oct.  5,  1800 Jas.  Rogers 

Smiley,  John  and  Margaret  McCarty — May  8,  1800 Wm.   Taylor 

Stone,  Brian  and  Elizabeth  King — May  24,  1800 _„ Wm.  Taylor 

Shropshire,  Jas.  and  Milly  Doyal — Dec.  5,  1800 W.  Hayes 

Stewart,  Thos.  and  Sarah  Clark— Judy  19,  1800 W.  Hayes 

Stephen,  Francis  and   Poly   Cooper — April   13,   1801 S.    T.   Badin 

Skinner,  Richard  and  Polly  Bodine — March  18,  1801 J.  Rogers 

Shearley,  Joshua  and  Mary  Bell — April   28,   1>801 _ ....J.    Carman 

Stone,  Elijah  and  Polly  King — March  5,  1801 Wm.  Taylor 

Sneed,  John  and  Betsy  Crutcher — Dec.  6,  1802 Wm.  Taylor 

Stone,  Jas.  and  Mary  Minor — Feb.  17,  1803 .....Wm.  Taylor 

Swearingen,  Thos.  Van  and  Julia  Law — July  7,  1803 Wm.  Taylor 

Stone,  Enoch  and  Elizabeth  Lane — March  20,  1803 Warren  Cash 

Skain,  Abell  and  Polly  Ricketbs— Dec.  2,  1803 _ Jos.  Smith 

Stone,  Elijah  and  Rebeckah  Duncan — Jan.  26,  1804 _ Warren  Cash 

Samuels,   Jas.  and  Dianna  Ware — Dec.   11,   1804 James   Rogers 

Steel,  James  and  Polly  Harris — Sept.  12,  1805 Simeon  Hall 

Snyder,  Jacob  and  Jenny  Milligan — Sept.  26,  1808 J.  L.  Wilson 

Samuels,  Wm.  and  Sarah  Hoglan — March  21,  1805 Wm.  Taylor 

Simpson,  Thos.  and  Anna  Howell — Jan.  22,  1806 _ J.  L.  Wilson 

Stewart,  Chas.  and  Elizabeth  Shanks — April  25,  1806 _ S.  T.  Badin 

Sweany,  Jos.  and  Nancy  Batman — Dec.  18,   1806 W.   Stallard 

Smiley,  Wm.  and  Nancy  McCarty— Aug.  20,  1807 _ Wm.  Stallard 

Stuart,  John  and  Barbara  Hunter — May  31,  1808 Jos.  Ferguson 

Spalding,  Peter  'and  Sarah  Walker — June  21,  180>8 _ S.  T.  Badin 

Scott,  Jas.  and  Polly  Weaver — March  16,  1809 J.  Morris 

Shields,  Thomas  and  Polly  Milligan — March  30,  1809 J.  Ferguson 

Slaughter,  Philip  and  Kesiiah  West — July  24,  1810 Simeon  Hall 

Stewart,  Wm.  and  Margaret  Hunter — Nov.  28,  1810 J.  Ferguson 

Stallard,  Edmund  and  Miargt.  Robinson — Feb.  7,  1811 _ W.   Stallard 

Stoghther,  John  D.  and  Ann  P.  Slaughter — Jan.  29,  1811 J.  Morris 

Speak,  John  and  Lucretia  Hayden — Jan.  20,  1811 S.  T.  Badin 

Stephen,  James  and  Bety  Conley — Feb.  12,  1811 S.  T.  Nerinckx 

Smiley,  Jas.  and  Capy  Maraity — Sept.  19,  1811 _ W.  Stallard 

Shore,  Thomas  and  Mary  Simpson — Dec.  13,  1812 W.  Stallard 

Stone,  Jno.  and  Elizabeth  Minor — June  16,  1812 W.   Stallard 

Stone,  Edward  V.  and  Polly  Hammons — Aug.  5,  1812 _ Jos.  Ferguson 

Spalding,  Joseph  and  Nancy  Nevitt— May  3,  1812 _ _ S.  T.  Badin 

Spencer,  Thomas  and  Sally  Carter — May  10,  1813 _ J.  Morris 

Summers,  Wm.  and  Elizabeth  Batsell — Oct.  7,  1813 Ed.  Walker 

Sherrill,   John   and   Frances   Nalle — Aug.    18,    1813 Jno.    Pirtle 

Stallard,  David  and  Elizabeth  Stone— Feb.  11,  1813 W.  Stallard 

Sprigg,  Edward  and  SaMie  Price — Dec.  30,  1813 J.  Morris 

Samuels,  John  and  Rachel  Kurtz — Jan.  4,  1814 _ J.  Taylor 
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Stone,  Davis  and  Eda  Catlett — April  29,  1814 Jos.  Ferguson 

Stiles,  Lewis  and  Rebecca  Willett — Sept.  15,  1814 John  Baird 

Stoner,  John  and  Mary  Jack — April  2,  1815  Dan'l  Walker 

Scifres,  Matthias  and  Rebecca  King — Jan.  31,  1815 M.  Pierson 

Stone,  Eli  and  Elizabeth  Stephens — Feb.  22,  1815 _ Isaac  Taylor 

Smith,  Dan'l  and  Ann  Miles — 'June  23,  1815 * _ Jno.   David 

Taylor,  Thomas  and  Elenor  Blackborne — Aug.  20,  1787 Wm.  Taylor 

Thompson,  Uriah  and  Cath.  Mclntire — July  20   1789 J.  Dodge 

Troutman,  Peter  and  Peggy  Duncan — Sept.  4,  1790 J.  Chambers 

Tichenor,  Jacob  and  Nomey  Boswell — Dec.  29,  1791 _ _ Wm.  Taylor 

Thompson,  Robt.  and  Nancy  Craven — Dec.  17,  1791 _ .Wm.  DeRohan 

Thomas,  Edw.  S.  and  Susanna  Beall — July  11,  1792 Jas.  Chambers 

Temple,   David  and  Mary  Dukes — Aug.   8,   1793 , J.   Carman 

Tucker,  Peter  and  Christena  Hagan — May  8,  1794 Wm.  DeRohan 

Thomas,  Eleazar  and  Mary  Anderson — Oct.  7,  1796 Ben  Ogden 

Taylor,  John  and  Polly  Ricks — Sept.  22,  1796 J.  Carman 

Tichenor,  Peter  and  Finees  Cotton — Sept.  3,  1797 _ Wm.  Taylor 

Tevis,  Robt.  and  Mary  Parker — Jan.  25,  1798 _ Jas.  Chambers 

Tennell,  Dan'l  and  Hannah  Barker — Aug.  15,  1804 _ Wm.  Hays 

Tichenor,  Jarid  and  Patsy  Bennett— Jan.  9,  1803 „ Wm.  Taylor 

Tennell,  Sam'l  and  Jane  Smither — Feb.  25,  1808 J.  Ferguson 

Tong,  Jas.  T.  and  Patsy  Lewis — Dec.  20,  1808 J.  Ferguson 

Terrell,  Roderick  and  Sally  Whealen— Sept.  24,  1809 S.  T.  Badin 

Toole,  Dennis  and  Elenor  Allen — Feb.  26,  1810 _ S.  T.  Badin 

Thomas,  Marcus  L.  and  Catherine  Foster — Oct.  7,  1813 J.  Ferguson 

Tichenor,  Silas  and  Susan  Ruble — June  11,  1812 Ceo.  Waller 

Thompson,  Chas.  and  Jane  Hayden — Dec.  28,  1814 .S.  T.  Badin 

Thornbury,   Thos.   and   Teresa   Greenwell — June   20,   1814 Jno.   David 

Thompson,  Jas.  and  Cath.  Medcali — Jan.  16,  1815 _ Jno.  David 

Talbott,  Daniel  and  Sally  Cotton. 

Unsell,   Henry  and   Polly   Unsell — March   26,   1791 Jas.    Chambers 

Underbill,  Jas.  and  Mary  Sturgson — Feb.  2,  1792 _ Wm.  Taylor 

Uncil,  Abraham  and  Anna  Stovall — Nov.  7,  1793 _ .J.  Carman 

Uncil,  John  and  Elizabeth  Blackford 1794  _ Jas.  Chambers 

Unsel,  James  and  Rebecca  Houston — March  9,  1815 J.  B.  Lapsley 

Vantreese,  Jacob  and  Ruth  Harris — Bond  Feb.  12,  1788. 

Vanwinkle,  Alex,  and  Phoebe  Coy — April  12,  1791 Josiah  Dodge 

Vowles,  Thomas  and  Cath.  Merriman — Feb.  11,  1792 Wm-  DeRohan 

Vertress,  Joseph  and  Peggy  Hodges — June  8,  1793 Jas.  Chambers 

Vanwinkle,  Jas.  and  Mary  Atherton — April  16,  1806 _ ....Jas.  Rogers 

"Vaughn,  Claiborne  and  Mary  Nail — Nov.  14,  1799 ._ Jos.  Ferguson 

Vittitoe,  Wm.  and  Ally  Price — Dec.  25,  1807 _ Jas.  Rogers 

Virgin,  Danson  and  Eda  Dotson — March  24,  1808 J.  Ferguson 

Vowels,  John  and  Anna  Mariman— Sept.  26,  1811 Chas  Nerinckx 

Vowles,  Thos.   and  Rebecca  Hill— Feb.   16,   1812 J.   David 

Vittitoe,  Dan'l  and   Peggy  Miller — Aug.   17,   1815 M.   Pierson 

Vandergrift,  David  and  Susanna  Hughes — Nov.  8,  1815 Jos.  Ferguson 

Wright,  Benj.  and  Sarah  Bys— Dec.  25,  1795 _ .Wm.  Taylor 

Wible,  Adam  and  Hannah  Harris — Jan.  1,  1788 „ Wm.  Taylor 
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Wiley,  Walter  and  Catharine  Watt— Sept.  13,  1788 T.  Temiplin 

Woodward,  Michael  and  Mary  Steel — March  18,  1789 Wm    Taylor 

-  Whittaker,  Isaac  and  Rosena  Taylor — April  9,  1789 Wm.  Taylor 

West,  Nicholas  and  Elizabeth  Morgan — Mar.  9,  1780 B.  Linn 

White,  James  and  Tabitha  Drake— Feb.  18,  1790 Wm.  Taylor 

Watson,  Wm.  and  Rebecca  Goodin — Aug.  24,  1790 J.  Dodge 

Wire,  Jacob  and  Ann  RJice — Sept.  7,  1790 „... J.  Dodge 

Willet,  James  and  Sarah  Bland — Dec.  27,  1790 „ Ben  Lynn 

Waters,  John  and  Susanna  Ashcraft — Sept.  14,  1791 J.  Dodge 

Williams,  Isaac  and  Sarah  Beak — April  19,  1791 Ben  Linn 

Wolf,  Peter  and  Polly  Coffee— Jan.  31,  1792 „ Wm.  Taylor 

Wells,  Edward  and  Mary  Anderson — Nov.  20,  1792 l J.   Canman 

Wise,  Daniel  and  Isabelle  McKinley — June  21,  1792 .Wm.  Taylor 

Wortham,  Chas.  and  Lucretia  T.  Hackley — May  18,  1793 Jas.  Chambers 

Wilcox,  Ezriel  and  Sarah  Fr>iend — April  15,  1794 J.  Dodge 

Wetherow,  John  and  Anne  Pottinger — March  17,  1793 J.  Dodge 

Wakefield,  Mathew  and  Ruth  Brown — Jan.  8,  1793 Wm.  Taylor 

Wirehart,  Henry  and  Barbara  Wolf — April  5,  1795 Wm.  Taylor 

Wireman,  Abraham  and  Mary  Allen — Oct.  18,  1796 Jas.  Rogers 

Watson,  James  and  Nancy  Kauffman— Aug.  23,  1796 J.   Carman 

Wood,  John  and  Sally  Hughes — Aug.  3,  1797 Wm.  Taylor 

Weller,  Frederick  and  Elizabeth  Smyth — Sept.  7,  1797 Jas.  Chambers 

Ward,  Matthew  and  Patience  Andrew — Aug.  28,  1798 B.  McH&nry 

Willett,  Sam'l  and  Sarah  McEtee — Feb.  7,  1798 Jas.  Chambers 

Wilson,  Jas.  and  Peggy  Whitaker — Dec.  10,  1799 Jas.  Chambers 

Wathen,  Wilford  and  Winnifred  Coomes— Nov.  24,  1800 S.  T.  Badin 

Wickliffe,  Martin  H.  and  Sally  Robertson — Sept.  11,  1800 J.  Ferguson 

Walker,  Joseph  and  Sally  Coomes — Jan.  28,  1801 S.  T.  Badin 

Wilcox,  Wan.  and  Mary  Richmire — Feb.  25,   1802 Wm.   Taylor 

White,  Jacob  and  Nancy  Stone — July  8,  1802 Wm.  Taylor 

Weekley,  Abraham  and  Nancy  Marks — April  12,  1802 Moses  Crume 

Wilmouth,  Jas.  and  Elizabeth  Hilton — March  12,  1802 Jas.  Rogers 

Whitehorn,  Wm.   and   Nancy  Allen — Dec,    1802 Moses    Crume 

Wisehart,  John  and  Caty  Camp — May  19,  1803 Wm.  Taylor 

Watson,  Henry  and  Mary  Rhodes — Sept  15,  1803 Jos  Ferguson 

Walker,  Daniel  and  Elizabeth  Abelt — April  7,  1804 Warren  Cash 

Wathen,  Henry  and  Mary  Clark— Feb.  7,  1804 S.  T.  Badin 

Weller,  Conrad  and  Betsy  Milligan— April  26,  1804 J.  L.  Wilson 

—  Wells,  John  and  Sarah  Davis — Jan.  19,  1804 _ Wm.  Taylor 

Willett,  Thomas  and  Sarah  Bryan — March  4,  1804  S.  T.  Badin 

Wathen,  Joseph  and  Fanny  Floyd — June  12,  1805 S.  T.  Badin 

Wooley,  Richard  and  Nancy  Hughes — Dec.   17,  1805 W.   Stallard 

Wilson,  Isaac  and  Jenet  Sutherland — Dec.  31,  1805 Arch  Cameron 

Wathen,  Thos.  and  Polly  Hubbard — Oct.  21,  1805 .Wm.   Taylor 

Watson,  Andrew  and  Margaret  Brown— April  29,  1806 Wm.  Taylor 

Webb,  Robert  and  Nancy  Bland — March  30,  1807 Jos.  Ferguson 

Wilson,  Jas.  and  Malinda  Davis — Aug.  27,  1808 August  McGuire 

Walker,  Bennet  and  Nancy  Clark — Aug.  30,  1808 S.  T.  Badin 

Webb,  Waller  and  Hannah  Young— Feb.  12,  1809 Jas.  McQuaid 
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"Wakefield,  Matthew  and  Rebecca  Heady— Nov.  18,  1809 W.  Stallard 

Whalen,  John  and  Biddy  Towell— May  28,  1809 Chas  Nerinckx 

Wisehart,  Jacob  and  Mary  Camp — 'Dec.  28,  1810 _ David  Walker 

Wilkinson,  George  and  Saloma  Nugent — Jan.  1,  1811 W.  Stallard 

Wethers,  Wm.  and  Elizabeth  Graham — Dec.  13,  1811 Jos.  Ferguson 

Wheatley,  James  and  Mary  Payne — July  20,  1812 S.  T.  Badin 

Webb,  Nehemiah  and  Clotilda  Edelen — March  1,  1813. J.  David 

Wickliffe,  Chas.  A.  Margaret  Crepps — Feb.  25,  1813 J.  B.  Lapsley 

Webb,  Ezekiel  and  Nancy  Henry — Dec.  13,  1813 J.  Morris 

Walker,  Gideon  and  Susanna  McKay— 'Feb.  15,  1814 W.  Stallard 

■Wells,  Benj.  and  Polly  Rogers — July  19,  1814 M.  Pierson 

Wise,  Richard  and  Malinda  Carpenter — Dec.  4,  1814 David  Walker 

Wakefield,  Wm.  and  Abigial  Hurton — Jan.  28,  1814  J.  B.  DapsJey 

Wilkinson,  Chas.  and  Betsy  Evans — June  29,  1815 .W.  Stallard 

Wise,  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  Harmon — Nov.  9,  1815 Simeon  Hall 

York,  Jermiah  and  Sarah  Hargass — Oct.  27,  1788 Wm.  Taylor 

Young,  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Stillwell — April  23,  1789 Wm.  Taylor 

Yocum,  Matthias  and  Rosena  Pursell — Feb.  17,  1792 Jas.  Chambers 

Yoder,  Jacob  and  Polly  Mossman — Jan.  7,  1793 Jas.  Chambers 

Yocum,  Jacob  and  Eve  Ambrose — Feb.  5,  1795 Jas.  Chambers 

Young,  Jacob  and  Caty  Weller — Nov.  16,  1799 Jas.  Rogers 

Young,  Wm.  and  Milly  Barker— Aug.  28,  1806 Wm.  Taylor 

Yager,  Benjamin  and  Kitty  Mason — Sept.  17,  1812... Jos.  Ferguson 

York,  Thos.  and  Mary  Martin — Feb.  12,  1815 _ I.  Taylor 


CAPTAIN  JAMES  HARROD'S  COMPANY. 

By  Lucien  Beckner. 


Collins  gives  the  names  of  twenty 
members  of  Harrod's  company  which 
came  out  in  1774,  made  improvements 
around  Harrodsburg,  then  went  back, 
took  part  in  the  Point  Pleasant  cam- 
paign, and  finally  (the  most  of  them)  re- 
turned to  Kentucky  to  make  it  their 
future  home. 

The  twenty  known  names  are  James 
Blair,  James  Brown,  Abraham  Chaplin 
(1),  John  Clark  (2),  John  Crawford, 
Jared  Cowan,  John  Cowan,  Azariah 
Davis,  William  Field's,  David  Glenn, 
Thomas  Glenn,  Silas  Harlan,  James  Har- 
lan, James  Harrod    (3),  Thomas  Har- 

rod,   Evan   or   John   Hinton, 

Bees  (4),  John  Shelp,  James  Wiley  (5), 
and  John  Wilson  (6). 

(1)  Abraham  Chaplin.  William  Poag  im- 
proved a  piece  of  land  in  1776,  doubtless 
thinking  himself  the  original  improver. 
After  he  was  killed  his  widow  and  Levi  Todd, 
co-administrators  of  his  estate,  tried  to  get 
a  settlement  and  preemption  claim  allowed 
on  it,  but  were  defeated  by  Chaplin,  through 
his  old  chief,  Col.  Harrod,  making  and  prov- 
ing a  prior  claim,  alleging  an  improvement 
thereon  in  1774.  The  record  does  not  show 
what  the  improvement  was,  but  it  was  most 
likely  a  "cabbin"  which  was  iperhaps  noth- 
ing more  than  a  pen  of  poles  hastily  thrown 
together,  which  while  not  a  habitation  was 
still  a  technical  "cabbin  improvement." 
Chaplin's  name  is  preserved  in  Chaplin's 
Fork  of  Salt  River  in  Mercer.  Where  he 
came  from  and  whether  he  has  any  descend- 
ants is  a  question.  He  was  an  important 
settler  at  an  early  date  but  with  the  influx 
of  Revolutionary  Virginians  in  1779  and  the 
following  years,  he  and  his  kind,  hardy,  un- 
lettered backwoodsmen,  sank  into  compara- 
tive unimportance. 

(2)  John  Clark,  who  located  1400  acres 
on  Clark's  run,  on   the  road   from   Boiling 


Spring  to  Knob  Lick,  because  of  "improve- 
ments made  thereon  in  1774  and  residing  on 
it  for  18  months  since,"  was  ;protoably  kin  to 
George  Clark  who  came  in  with  Capt. 
Whitley.  Clark's  run  still  testifies  to  his  im- 
provement and  location.  His  descendants 
are  unknown  to  the  writer. 

(3)  James  Harrod  located  1400  acres  on 
Harrod's  run,  at  what  is  known  as  the  Boil- 
ing Spring,  "because  of  improvement  made 
thereon  in  1774,  then  raising  a  crop  of  corn 
on  it  in  1775  and  1776,  and  residing  on  it 
ever  since."  He  was  certainly  one  of  the 
first  men  in  Kentucky,  he  and  Michael 
Stoner  having  been  in  the  state  in  1767. 
(Smith,  p.  31.)  James  Harrod  was  a  familiar 
name  on  the  frontier,  the  most  distinguished 
being  the  one  we  are  considering;  another 
one  dying  in  1795  in  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
evidently  one  of  the  pioneers,  and  a  third 
is  also  noticed  on  the  frontier,  the  exact 
reference  to  whom  I  have  misplaced.  They 
were  from  southwestern  Virginia.  They  are 
usually  called  Pennsylvania  Scots-Irish,  but 
I  have  for  some  years  suspected  that  they 
were  Virginia  Harwoods,  a  name  amongst 
the  earliest  in  the  Old  Dominion.  Col.  James 
left  no  children. 

(4)  This  man's  name  was  Azor,  as  is 
shown  in  many  places  in  the  records. 

(5)  James  Wiley  was  granted  1400  acres 
at  a  sinking  spring  nearly  three  miles  east 
of  Harrodsburg,  adjoining  Jacob  Froman's 
on  the  south,  for  improving  the  same  in  1774 
and  raising  a  crop  of  corn  in  1776.  These 
Wileys  were  a  large  and  well  to  do  family  in 
Mercer,  and  in  fact  are  still.  It  is  said  that 
Dr.  Wiley,  the  pure  food  expert,  is  one  of 
this  man's  descendants. 

(6)  Court  proceedings  show  that  John 
Wilson  built  a  cabin  on  Harrods  Run  in  1774, 
tout  upon  Col.  Boon  claiming  it,  he  withdrew 
and  laid  claim  to  a  tract  on  Shawnee  Run, 
joining  James  Carr's  land  to  the  westward 
"toy  virtue  of  touilding  a  cabin  on  it  in  1774." 
Thus  we  find  that  he  built  two  cabins  in  1774. 
His  second  claim  was  allowed,  and  he  was 
granted  1000  acres. 
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Collins  also  says  that  there  were  ten 
others  whose  names  could  not  be  rescued 
in  his  day.  Harrod's  men  were  builders 
-of  our  Commonwealth  and  their  names 
ought  to  be  known.  They  were  to  Ken- 
tucky what  the  passengers  of  the  May- 
flower were  to  New  England.  Histor- 
ians from  Collins'  day  have  conceded 
that  these  ten  names  are  lost  for  good, 
and  have  made  no  effort  to  learn  them. 

In  certain  old  land  suits  in  the  Lin- 
coln County  Circuit  Court,  the  papers  in 
which  are  filed  at  Stanford,  several  of 
these  erstwhile  lost  names  are  preserved 
in  a  way  that  leaves  no  room  for  con- 
jecture, and  several  others  are  suggested 
and  might  be  verified  elsewhere. 

In  Isaac  Taylor's  Heirs  vs.  French  & 
Lillard,  1806,  there  is  a  deposition  given 
by  Azariah  Davis,  in  which  he  tells 
about  coming  out  from  Harrodsburg  one 
morning  to  make  improvements  on  lands 
they  had  selected.  Isaac  Taylor's  claim, 
about  which  the  suit  arose,  was  made  for 
Taylor  by  his  brother-in-law,  Silas  Har- 
lan, and  Taylor  was  never  in  Kentucky 
at  all.  Edward  Davis  deposes  that 
Taylor  paid  Harlan  £3  for  the  improve- 
ment but  not  "until  after  the  battle  at 
the  Point"  [Pleasant].  Davis  was 
asked  who  else  was  along.  His  reply 
was  ' '  James  Harrod,  Abraham  Chaplin, 
Andrew  Zane,  Thomas  Quirk,  and 
others,"  etc.  This  adds  two  to  the  list 
in  the  most  authentic  way  possible,  the 
deposition  of  an  eye-witness. 

These  two  men  are  interesting.  Quirk 
settled  in  Lincoln  and  lived  there  many 
years.  His  name  occasionally  occurs 
on  the  county  records.  "Whether  he  died 
there  or  not,  and  when,  are  not  known ; 
perhaps  the  records  would  show.  He 
was  with  George  Rogers  Clark  in  the 


Northwest  campaign.  Quirk's  Run  in 
Boyle  County  is  named  for  him,  and  is 
probably  where  he  located. 

Col.  Andrew  Zane  was  one  of  a  dis- 
tinguished family  on  the  frontier.  One 
brother,  Col.  Ebenezer,  settled  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va. ;  another,  Silas,  was  a  noted 
hunter  and  Indian  fighter;  a  third, 
Isaac,  was  captured  by  the  Indians  when 
he  was  nine  years  old  and  liked  the  life 
so  that  he  lived  with  them  all  his  life, 
marrying  a  sister  of  a  distinguished 
Wyandot  chief  and  raising  a  large  fami- 
ly. For  his  services  to  the  whites  in  the 
many  wars  of  the  time  he  was  given  ten 
thousand  acres  of  land  at  Zanesville, 
Logan  Co.,  Ohio,  where  he  died,  respect- 
ed by  all.  Another  brother,  Jonathan, 
was  one  of  the  best  woodsmen  of  that 
day  and  acted  as  guide  to  several  of  the 
more  important  expeditions  into  the 
Indian  Country.  Perhaps  everyone  has 
heard  of  his  sister,  Betty,  who  is  said 
to  have  carried  the  gunpowder  from  the 
fort  to  her  father's  house  through  hun- 
dreds of  furious  Indians  at  the  siege  of 
Wheeling  in  1782. 

In  the  same  deposition  Davis  speaks 
of  his  brother,  Annanias,  as  if  he  might 
have  been  along  also,  but  does  not  say 
so  explicitly  and  leaves  the  matter  in 
doubt,  altho  an  improvement  was  made 
in  his  name.  Annanias  was  undoubted- 
ly in  Kentucky  later,  and  doubtless  the 
two  have  descendants  somewhere  in  Lin- 
coln. 

After  Harrod's  company  had  made 
enough  improvements  for  all,  they  drew 
for  them,  from  which  they  were  always 
alluded  to  as  "lottery  cabbins,"  such 
terms  as  "Blair's  lottery  cabbin"  being 
frequently  met  with  in  the  old  surveys. 
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and  always  allude  to  the  claims  of 
Harrod's  men. 

In  the  same  suit  Abraham  Chaplin 
gives  a  deposition.  In  speaking  of  the 
ownership  of  one  of  the  lottery  cabins, 
he  says,  (when)  "I  gave  a  former  de- 
position on  that  subject,  I  then  did  not 
recollect  which  of  the  Harrods,  but 
have  since  occurred  to  my  memory  that 
it  was  Levi  Harrod."  This  language 
and  the  context  almost  declares  that 
Levi  was  present,yet  leaves  a  little  doubt. 

In  another  suit  in  the  same  court, 
styled  Green  vs.  Moore's  Heirs,  etc., 
mention  is  made  of  the  lottery  cabins 
of  William  Fields,  James  Brown,  John 
Crew,  Crawford  and  Blair.  This  adds 
the  name  of  John  Crew  to  Collins'  list. 

In  the  suit  of  Daniels  vs.  Peage,  in 
the  same  court,  James  Brown  says  he 
came  to  Kentucky  in  1774  but  says  noth- 
ing about  the  company.  In  the  same 
suit  John  Cowan  deposes  he  came  in 
1774,  shortly  after  Capt.  James  Harrod. 
As  Isaac  Hite's  company  came  in  a  few 
weeks  after  Harrod  and  Collins  says 
that  one  of  their  number  is  unknown, 
can  it  be  that  Cowan  belonged  to  Hite's 
command  and  is  the  missing  member 
thereof?  In  the  same  deposition  he 
speaks  of  "my  brother,  James  Cowan," 
and  "my  brother,  David  Glenn." 

John  Smith  was  with  Capt.  Thos. 
Bullitt,  James  Harrod,  Isaac  Hite,  Jacob 
Sandusky,  etc.,  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio 
July  8th,  1783,  and  he  is  spoken  of  in 
the  contest  filed  Oct.  29,  1779,  by  James 
Harrod,  before  the  Land  Commission- 
ers, to  the  grant  they  had  made  Matthias 
Yocum  on  the  27th  of  October,  previous- 
ly, as  the  "original  cabin  builder,"  but 
1 '  not  present, ' '  the  contestor  being  John 
or  Parmenas  Briscoe,  alleging  a  prior 


location;  the  court  granted  a  rehearing 
on  the  showing  made  by  Harrod,  but 
held  that  "claim  to  particular  location 
can  not  be  ascertained  at  this  time  as 
Doran,  agent  for  Briscoe,  assignee  of 
Davis,  assignee  of  James  Harrod,  as- 
signee of  Davis,  who  was  assignee  of 
John  Smith,  original  cabin  builder,  is 
not  present."  It  also  held  up  Yocum 's 
certificate.  These  two  facts  of  being  in 
Kentucky  with  Harrod  and  Hite  in  1773 
and  being  an  original  cabin  builder  in 
above  claim  indicate  that  he  (John 
Smith)  was  one  of  Harrod's  forty  in 
1774.* 

"May's  Book"  is  a  book  that  is  often 
referred  to  in  the  old  land  controversies. 
It  is  the  book  kept  by  John  May,  clerk 
of  old  Kentucky  County,  and  clerk  of 
the  Land  Commission  sent  out  by  Vir- 
ginia in  1779  to  hear  the  disputes  about 
western  lands  and  settle  them. 

May's  book  contains  a  copy  of  each 
certificate  issued  by  the  Commission  for 
land  in  the  present  limits  of  Kentucky. 
It  gives  the  names  of  nearly  all  of  the 
pioneers  who  came  in  before  1779,  where 
they  improved  and  the  year  they  came 
out.  It  is  the  Doomsday  Book  of  the 
conquest  of  Kentucky.  A  copy  of  it 
called  "Certificate  Book"  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Fayette  County  Court 
clerk,  perhaps  another  copy  is  in  Frank- 
fort. This  old  book  doubtless  contains 
the  names  of  all  of  Harrod's  Company 
but  they  are  not  specified  as  such. 

John  Harmon  raised  a  crop  of  corn  at 
Harrodsburg,  the  first  in  Kentucky,  in 
the  year  1774.  How  could  he  have  been 
there  but  that  he  came  in  with  Har- 
rod?** 


*See  Smith's  History  of  Kentucky,  page  20; 
also  Certificate  Book,  Lexington  Court  House 
page  36. 

**See  Smith's  History  of  Kentucky,    page  29 


THE  QUARLES  FAMILY  AND  THEIR  WOODFORD  COUNTY 

CONNECTIONS. 

By  Wm.  E.  Bailey. 


The  following  notes  relate  to  CoL 
Tunstall  Quarles  of  Woodford  County, 
and  his  descendants,  of  whom  I  wrote 
briefly  in  the  Begister,  January,  1921, 
page  112.  For  much  of  the  data  I  use 
in  this  sketch  I  am  indebted  to  Hon. 
Boutwell  Dunlap  of   San  Francisco. 

Besides  the  Quarles  family,  this  data 
mentions  a  branch  of  the  Kinkeads  that 
was  omitted  when  I  wrote  a  sketch  of 
that  family  in  the  Begister  of  Septem- 
ber, 1920,  page  34,  for  the  reason  that  I 
lacked  the  facts.  It  also  supplies  inter- 
esting details  of  the  Morancy  family, 
who  were  intermarried  with  many  of  the 
old  families  of  Woodford  County. 

Col.  Tunstall  Quarles  married  Sus- 
anna Edwards,  daughter  of  Ambrose 
Edwards  and  Wealthean  Butler,  his 
wife,  of  King  William  Co.,  Va.  Ambrose 
Edwards  was  born  in  1726,  and  died 
at  his  country  seat,  "Cherry  Grove," 
Ya.,  in  1810. 

Col.  Quarles  and  his  wife  Susanna 
came  to  Woodford  County  in  1789  and 
settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Pisgah 
Church.  As  stated  in  the  former  sketch, 
he  represented  Woodford  Co,  in  the 
lower  branch  of  the  Legislature  in  1796. 

The  impression  prevails  among  his  de- 
scendants that  he  was  a  veteran  of  the 
Bevolution,  but  the  belief  has  not  been 
verified  by  any  records  of  that  war  that 
we  have  seen,  but  his  neighbors  in  Wood- 
ford County,  as  well  as  his  acquaintances 
throughout  the  State  addressed  him  as 
Col.  Quarles,  or  Col.  John  Tunstall 
Quarles.      The  Virginia  records  name 


John  Quarles  as  a  Bevolutionary  soldier 
and  as  Col.  Quarles '  full  name  was  John 
Tunstall  Quarles,  the  relationship  think 
that  John  Quarles  of  the  Bevolution  was 
John  Tunstall  Quarles  who  lived  in 
Woodford  Co. 

Many  of  the  descendants  also  believe 
that  Col.  Tunstall  Quarles  was  a  son  of 
James  Quarles,  Paymaster-General  in 
the  Bevolution,  but  they  lack  the  proof 
of  that  too. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Pisgah,  if  not  on  an 
adjoining  farm  to  Col.  Quarles,  lived 
James  Quarles,  who,  according  to  A.  C. 
Quisenberry,  served  in  the  Bevolution. 
He  was  a  kinsman  of  (I  am  not  able  to 
state  the  relationship)  Col.  Quarles. 
Both  of  these  men  were  in  Woodford 
County  in  1810,  and  the  tradition  says 
that  Col.  Tunstall  Quarles  was  in  the 
war  of  1812,  but  I  can  find  no  record  of 
his  service,  and  of  course  doubt  it.  I 
think  that  report  grew  out  of  the  fact 
that  his  son,  Tunstall  Quarles,  Jr.,  serv- 
ed in  that  war  and  was  Captain  of  a  com- 
pany in  the  2nd  regiment  of  Ky.  Militia. 
(See  Boster  of  War  1812,  by  Genl.  Sam 
E.  Hill,  page  62).  Capt.  Quarles  moved 
to  Pulaski  Co.  several  years  before  the 
war  of  1812  and  represented  that  county 
in  the  Legislature  in  1811-12  and  again 
in  1828,  being  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives  when  he  entered  the 
war.  In  1840  he  was  in  the  State  Sen- 
ate from  that  county. 

Col.  Tunstall  Quarles  and  Susanna 
Edwards,  his  wife,  had  the  following 
children:  (a)  William  Edwards  Quarles, 
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who  married  Elizabeth  Haggin  and 
moved  to  Franklin  County,  where  he  was 
elected  sheriff  June  21,  1813;  (b)  Am- 
brose Quarles  who  married  Elizabeth 
Manning  and  went  with  his  brother  to 
Franklin  County  about  1800;  (c)  Annie 
(Nancy)  Quarles,  who  married,  first, 
Horatio  Hall,  second,  Archibald  Kin- 
kead,  a  merchant  of  Versailles,  Ky.,  and 
son  of  John  Kinkead  of  Augusta  Co., 
Va.,  who  was  a  near  relative  of  William 
Kinkead  the  pioneer  of  Woodford  Co. 
who  was  sketched  in  the  Register  Sept., 
1920,  page  34;  (d)  James  Edward  Quar- 
les, who  married  Sallie  Wooldridge  of 
Versailles;  (e)  Tunstall  Quarles,  Jr., 
who  married  Parmelia  Springer  and 
moved  to  Somerset,  Ky. 

William  Edwards  Quarles  and  Eliza- 
beth Haggin  of  Franklin  Co.  had  (I) 
James  Tunstall  Quarles  who  married 
April  10,  1823,  Mary  O'Nan;  (II)  John 
Quarles  who  married  Martha  Brooks 
Wallace.  He  was  a  lawyer  and  practiced 
at  Clarksburg,  Tenn.  They  had  an  only 
daughter,  Martha  Quarles,  who  at  one 
time  resided  in  the  home  of  Joseph  E. 
Davis,  brother  of  President  Jefferson 
Davis.  She  married  Horatio  J.  Harris, 
a  lawyer  of  Bloomington,  111.,  and  one  of 
her  three  children,  Eliza  Harris  mar- 
ried Chas.  M.  Flanagan,  a  merchant 
of  St.  Louis;  (III)  William  Quarles, 
born  near  Frankfort  in  1805,  moved  to 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  during  the  year  1827, 
where  he  became  a  leading  lawyer.  His 
son,  Walpole  Quarles,  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for 
many  years,  and  a  daughter,  Margaret 
Quarles,  married  John  P.  Dunn,  who 
served  as  Auditor  of  the  State  of 
Indiana;   (IV)  Nancy  Quarles  married 


in  1824  Benjamin  Arnold  of  Franklin 
Co.  He  died  in  1878  and  left  these 
children:  (1st)  Professor  William  E. 
Arnold  of  Cornell  and  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versities. He  married  Mary  Clark  of 
Falmouth,  Ky. ;  (2nd)  Egbert  Quarles 
Arnold  of  Franklin  Co.,  who  married 
Fannie  Green;  (3rd)  John  Arnold  who 
married  Sophronia  Marker  and  moved 
to  Spencer  Co.,  Ky.  One  of  their  daugh- 
ters, Victoria  Arnold,  married  Grant  C. 
Smither  of  Franklin  Co.,  an  uncle  of 
Kelly  Smither,  the  Circuit  Clerk;  (4th) 
Englantine  Arnold  who  married  William 
H.  Sparks  of  Scott  Co.  They  moved  to 
Placer  County,  Calif.,  where  he  was  in- 
terested in  mining  at  Sunny  South, 
where  Hon.  Boutwell  Dunlap,  who  fur- 
nished much  of  the  data  that  enters  into 
this  sketch,  knew  him;  (V)  Sarah  (Sal- 
lie)  Quarles  married  Joseph  Smith,  but 
left  no  issue;  (VI)  Caroline  Quarles 
married  Wm.  G.  Harvie,  who  descended 
from  a  Scotch-Irish  family  of  that  name 
in  West  Va.,  Monroe  Co.  He  lived  for  a 
time  in  Ky.  but  finally  moved  to  Doni- 
phan Co.,  Kansas,  where  he  died  in  1856 ; 
(VII)  Doctor  Archibald  Tunstall  Quar- 
les, born  in  1817,  married  in  1841  his 
cousin  Mary  F.  Quarles  and  moved  to 
Casey ville,  Union  Co.,  but  later  returned 
to  Franklin  Co.  and  located  at  Forks  of 
Elkhorn,  where  he  practiced  until  his 
death.  They  had  (1st)  Geo.  W.  Quar- 
les who  married  Josephine  Thompson  of 
Scott  County.  His  was  a  creditable  re- 
cord in  the  Confederacy  during  the  Civil 
War.  He  died  at  the  home  of  the  old 
Confederates  at  Pewee  Valley  during 
during  the  year  1921;  (2d)  John  Tun- 
stall Quarles  who  was  a  resident  of  Jack- 
sonville, 111.,  but  later  moved  his  family 
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to  Nevada,  Mo.  He  too  served  the  Con- 
federacy gallantly  in  the  Civil  War; 
(3rd)  Mollie  Quarles  whd  married 
Thomas  W.  Thompson  of  Woodford  Co. 
They  had  Quarles  Thompson  who  mar- 
ried Mary  Franklin  of  Frankfort,  and 
Henton  Thompson  who  married  Mervin 
Parrent,  City  Clerk  of  Frankfort;  (4th) 
Ambrose  Quarles  who  married  his  cousin 
Susan  Quarles;  (5th)  Elizabeth  Quar- 
les who  married  James  W.  Hughes  of 
Franklin  Co.  Other  children  were 
Caroline,  Annie  and  Laura  Quarles, 
the  latter  two  now  residents  of  Madison, 
Ind.  (VIII)  Elizabeth  Quarles  who  mar- 
ried John  Bates  and  had  (1st)  Mason 
Bates;  (2nd)  John  Bates;  (3rd)  Archi- 
bald Bates  who  married  Mary  Sullivan 
and  moved  to  Hiawatha,  Kansas;  (4th) 
Zadie  Bates  who  married  F.  F.  Sullivan 
and  moved  to  Falls  City,  Neb.;  (5th) 
Anna  Bates  who  married  John  Rowan 
Claxton  of  Peewee  Valley;  (6th)  Ellen 
Bates  who  married  George  Flynn  of 
Washington,  and  (7th)  Susan  Bates  who 
married  George  W.  Malone  of  Woodford 
Co.,  a  kinsman  of  the  Macey  family. 

(b)  Ambrose  Quarles  and  Elizabeth 
Manning  had  (I)  John  Manning  Quar- 
les; (II)  William  Quarles,  who  married 

first  Myers  of  Missouri, 

by  whom  he  had  a  daughter, 
Ellen,  who  married  James  W.  Galla- 
hue  of  Franklin  County.  By  the  second 
marriage  to  Katherine  Lucket  of  Frank- 
fort were  two  children;  (III)  Susan 
Quarles  who  married  Benjamin  Knott. 

Their  daughter  Knott  married 

Dr.  T.  C.  Brunson  of  Arkansas,  whose 

daughter     Brunson     married 

Thomas  Buck  of  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.  (IV) 
Mary  F.  Quarles  who  married  her  cousin 


Dr.  Archibald  Quarles;  (V)  Ambrose 
Quarles  who  married  Ellen  Settle  of 
Franklin  Co.  and  (VI)  Annie  Quarles 
who  married,  first,  William  Mooney  of 
Arkansas,  second,  Benjamin  Hughes  of 
Lexington,  Ky. 

(V)  Ambrose  Quarles  and  Ellen  Set- 
tle had  (1st)  Susan  Quarles  who  married 
her  cousin  Ambrose  Quarles,  Jr.,  and 
had  Archibald  Quarles  who  represented 
Franklin  Co.  in  the  Legislature,  session 
of  1922;  (2nd)  William  Quarles  of 
Frankfort,  who  married  Laura  Noel. 

(c)  Anne  (Nancy)  Quarles  and  Hora- 
tio Hall,  her  first  husband  had  (I)  

Hall  who  married  Sandy  Lindsey 
of  Clinton,  Miss.  They  had  a  daughter 
Nancy  Lindsey  who  married  Dr.  J.  B. 
Nailor  of  Vicksburg.  Another  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth  Lindsey,  who  married  first 
Cotesworth  Pinkey  Smith  who  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Mississippi  and  was  Chief  Justice  of  that 
court ;  second  James  D.  Stewart,  U.  S. 
Register  of  Public  Lands. 

(c)  Anne  (Nancy)  Quarles  and  Archi- 
bald Kinkead,  her  second  husband,  had 
(I)  Anne  Kinkead  who  married,  first, 
James  Noland,  second,  Dr.  Thomas 
Anderson  at  Clinton,  Miss.,  in  1835.  Dr. 
Anderson's  home  was  at  Vicksburg.  I 
have  no  further  record  of  the  Nolands; 
but  Dr.  Anderson  and  Anne  Kinkead 
Noland  hadi  a  daughter,  Agnes,  who 
married  Louis  Molinery  Morancy.  (I 
have  a  sketch  of  the  Morancys  I  hope  to 
get  in  print).  She  died  in  1921  in  her 
85th  year.  They  had  Mary  Elizabeth 
Morancy  who  married  her  cousin  H.  P. 
Morancy,  of  Versailles;  Louis  P.  Mo- 
rancy who  died  in  1905  unmarried, 
and  Ann  Victoire  Morancy  who  married, 
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first,  William  Gray  of  Bastrop,  La.,  sec- 
ond, Irvin  Railey  of  Woodford,  County ; 
(II)  America  Kinkead  who  mar- 
ried Isaac  G.  Bibby,  a  lawyer- 
banker  of  New  Yojrk;  (III).  Agnes 
Kinkead,  born  in  1812,  married  Dr. 
Emile  Morancy,  a  Louisiana  planter. 
Their  daughter  Anne  Victoire  Morancy 
married  Joseph  Noland.  (See  Morancy 
sketch.  (IV)  James  Butler  Kinkead 
married  Martha  Sellers;  (V)  John 
Kinkead  of  whom  I  have  no  record. 

(d)  James  Edward  Quarles  end  Sallie 
Wooldridge  had  (I)  James  Edward 
Quarles,  Jr.;  (II)  Adeline  Susan  Quar- 
les, born  in  Woodford  Co.  before  the 
war  of  1812  and  married  John  O'Nan 
of  Huguenot  descent;  (III)  Caroline 
Quarles  who  married  John  Allen  of 
Woodford  Co.  The  above  Adeline  Susan 
Quarles  (II)  and  John  O'Nan  had  (1st) 
James  Quarles  O'Nan  who  married  Sal- 
lie  Singleton  of  Jessamine  Co.  He 
moved  to  Union  Co.,  Ky.,  where  he  died 
and  where  his  family  remained;  (2nd) 
Henry  Clay  O'Nan  who  married  Mary 
Morrison  of  Lexington  and  moved  to 
Union  Co.;  (3rd)  Mildred  O'Nan  who 
married  James  H.  Elgin  of  Fayette  Co. 
The  above  Caroline  Quarles  (III)  and 
John  Allen  had,  (1st)  Sarah  H.  Allen 
who  married  Lemuel  S.  Lincoln  and 
moved  to  Liberty,  Mo.;  (2nd)  James 
Trimble  Allen  who  married,  first,  Dora 
Young  of  Fayette  Co.,  second,  Jane  Mc- 
Campbell  of  Nicholasville.  He  moved 
with  his  family  to  Harrisonville,  Mo. ; 
(3rd)  Jane  Allen  who  married  Joseph 
T.  Hughes  of  Lexington;  (4th)  Susan 
Allen,  born  1836  in  Woodford  Co.,  mar- 
ried Dr.  Benjamin  Myers  of  Anderson 


Co.;  (5th)  Cary  Allen  who  never  mar- 
ried. 

(e)  Tunstall  Quarles,  Jr.,  and  Perme- 
lia  Springer  left  Woodford  County  be- 
fore the  census  of  1810  was  taken  and 
identified  themselves  with  the  people 
of  Southeastern  Ky.  by  taking  residence 
in  Pulaski  County.  In  addition  to  his 
service  in  the  war  of  1812  and  in  the 
Legislature  which  I  alluded  to  earlier 
in  this  sketch,  he  served  that  constitu- 
ency in  Congress  and  as  Circuit  Judge 
of  the  district  that  includes  Pulaski 
County. 

They  had  these  children:  (I)  John 
Tunstall  Quarles,  Jr.,  who  was  in  the 
Legislature  1847-49  but  later  moved  to 
Quincy,  111.,  where  he  was  a  resident  for 
a  time,  but  later  moved  to  the  State  of 
Kansas.  He  married  Ellen  Huline;  (II) 
Major  Archibald  Butler  Quarles,  born 
in  Woodford  Co.  in  1811.  (The  mother 
was  likely  visiting  relatives  in  Wood- 
ford at  that  time  while  her  husband  was 
serving  Pulaski  Co.  in  the  Legislature). 
He  married  Susan  J.  Porter  of  Somer- 
set. Some  of  their  descendants  were  at 
Barry,  111.,  during  the  Civil  War;  (III) 
James  Quarles  married  Mary  C.  Jack- 
son of  London,  Ky.  He  was  killed  there 
in  1848  by  William  Evans;  (IV)  Brent 
C.  Quarles  who  died  young;  (V)  Nannie 
Quarles  who  married  William  Woodcock, 
a  banker  at  Somerset;  (VI)  Sophia 
Quarles  who  married  James  Evans; 
(VII)  Polly  Quarles  who  married 
George  Glass;  (VIII)  Maria  Louise 
Quarles  who  married  James  A.  Randall 
of  London,  Ky.  Robert  C.  Randall  who 
practiced  law  at  Pittsburg,  Kentucky, 
some  years  ago  was  a  son  of  this  couple. 


CAPTAIN  LEWIS  ROSE 

By  Carrie  W.  VanArsdell,  Harrodsburg,  Ky. 
(Great-great-granddaughter  of  Captain  Rose.) 


While  we  have  been  erecting  monu- 
ments to  some  of  our  illustrious  dead 
many  of  our  forefathers,  tbe  makers  of 
history,  who  have  laid  the  foundations 
of  civilization,  who  have  fought,  bled 
and  died,  have  been  "unwept,  unhon- 
ored  and  unsung. ' '  Such  a  thought  has 
occurred  to  me  in  delving  through  old 
family  records.  So  many  heroic  deeds 
and  incidents  I  have  found  recorded  in 
my  family  history  that  I  thought  per- 
haps your  readers  might  find  them  at 
least  of  passing  interest. 

I  feel  that  I  am  not  boasting  for  I 
am  only  one  of  many  who  have  descend- 
ed from  pioneer  stock  who  can  trace 
their  ancestry  back  to  those  sturdy  men 
in  whose  veins  have  run  the  blood  of 
alien  nations — brave  soldiers  enduring 
hardship  and  suffering  even  death  it- 
self for  home  and  loved  ones.  Their 
names  may  not  be  written  in  the  temple 
of  fame,  but  they  should  be  written  in 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  their  country- 
men. 

Prominent  among  the  pioneer  families 
are  the  names  of  Rose  and  McMurtry. 
Lewis  Rose,  being  the  founder  of  the 
family  by  that  name,  was  born  October 
11,  1749,  in  a  small  village  near  the  city 
of  Bingen  on  the  river  Rhine,  in  one  of 
the  Palitinates  of  Germany.  His  father 
and  mother  were  respectable,  industri- 
ous citizens,  but  on  account  of  business 
depression  and  on  account  of  the  war 
which  had  continued  for  some  years  his 
parents  removed  to  America  in  1764 
and  landed  in  Alexandria  in  the  State 


of  Virginia,  now  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  ground  where  Washington 
City  now  stands  was  then  almost  covered 
with  timber.  In  1776  he  removed  with 
his  family  to  Bedford  Co.,  Penn.  In 
the  spring  of  1779  he  came  to  Kentucky 
and  raised  a  crop  of  corn  at  Harrods- 
burg  and  later  removed  there  with  his 
family.  In  the  month  of  May,  1782, 
when  the  Indians  attacked  McAfee  Sta- 
tion at  Salt  River,  Capt.  Rose  was 
among  those  who  repaired  to  their  relief 
and  aided  in  driving  the  Indians  off. 
He  was  a  soldier  in  the  disastrous  bat- 
tle of  the  Blue  Licks,  where  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  after  having  killed  two 
Indians.  He  was  taken  by  the  Ottawa 
Indians,  who  having  tied  him  and  pack- 
ed him  with  the  spoils  of  war  sent  him 
to  Fort  Meigs,  later  delivering  him  into 
the  hands  of  the  British,  who  sent  him  to 
Montreal,  where  he  was  imprisoned  for 
four  weeks  in  the  most  rigorous  and 
cruel  manner,  then  sent  on  to  Mont  De 
Luc  Island  until  July,  1783,  at  which 
time  he  was  exchanged  and  sent  to 
Ticonderoga,  from  which  latter  place 
he  returned  to  Ky.,  arriving  at  home 
on  the  28th  day  of  August,  1783,  to  the 
great  joy  of  his  family  and  friends. 

Such  in  brief  are  some  of  the  war  ex- 
periences of  Capt.  Lewis  Rose.  It  is 
singular  that  these  two  pioneers,  Rose 
and  McMurtry,  who  were  destined  to 
play  such  an  important  part  in  the  an- 
nals of  Kentucky  history  should  have 
their  lives  so  strongly  blended. 
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"All  the  world's  a  stage  and  the  men 
and  women  merely  players. ' '  After  the 
battle  of  Blue  Lick  the  Indians  took 
several  prisoners ;  most  of  them  had  been 
killed  and  scalped.  Captain  John  Mc- 
Murtry,  Lewis  Rose  and  Jesse  Yocum 
remained.  Many  times  they  were  made 
to  run  the  gauntlet.  Rose  made  his  way 
safely  though  Captain  McMurtry  was 
knocked  senseless,  while  Yocum  by  skill, 
running  close  to  the  line  of  Indians, 
avoided  the  blows  and  came  through 
almost  unhurt;  then  he  turned  on  a 
young  Indian  and  by  adroitness  and 
great  strength  picked  him  up  and  hurled 
him  to  the  ground.  He  then  attacked 
another  by  quickly  thrusting  his  head 
between  the  Indian's  legs  and  throwing 
him  with  great  violence  on  his  head; 
then  jumping  up  and  cracking  his  heels 
together  in  a  way  novel  to  the  Indians 
he  crowed  like  a  rooster  and  chided 
them  with  cowardice.  This  exhibition 
of  dexterity  and  bravery  delighted  the 
Indians  and  an  old  chief  claimed  Yocum 
as  his  man.  But  the  spirit  of  cruelty 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  gauntlet  so 
they  proceeded  to  arrange  to  burn  the 
prisoners  at  the  stake.  After  they  had 
been  bound  the  fires  were  kindled.  At 
this  time  Captain  McMurtry,  a  very 
pious  elder,  prayed  as  one  would  pray 
to  escape  such  a  death.  He  was  an- 
swered by  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  putting 
out  the  fire.  The  savages  were  awed, 
thinking  the  Great  Spirit  had  taken  the 
prisoners  under  his  care.  After  that 
much  consideration  was  shown  the  pri- 
soners ;  they  were  delivered  to  the  British 
and  sent  on  to  Ticonderoga.  This  his- 
torical fact  comes  from  a  biography  of 


Captain  Rose,  written  by  General  Scott 
McAfee  in  1829. 

Life  was  not  all  war  to  these  brave 
old  pioneers,  for  love  shed  a  halo  around 
them,  brightening  up  the  shadows  of 
life.  We  talk  and  write  of  our  pioneer 
fathers,  but  we  hear  precious  little 
about  out  pioneer  mothers  who  braved 
dangers  at  home,  enduring  suspense, 
caring  for  their  families  with  a  fortitude 
almost  inconceivable.  It  is  brave  to 
fight  in  the  arena  of  life,  for  home  and 
for  country,  but  braver  still  were  the 
brave  women  in  whose  hearts  were 
fought  the  battles  of  life — all  honor  to 
them. 

In  the  exchange  of  prisoners  Captain 
John  McMurtry  was  not  released  when 
the  others  were.  He  had  left  his  wife 
and  family  on  the  grant  of  land  in 
jVJercer  County,  now  called  Shakertown, 
he  being  the  first  man  to  own  that  land 
and  settle  there.  She  was  in  a  distress- 
ing condition,  not  only  being  exposed  to 
the  ravages  of  the  Indians,  but  even 
hard  pressed  at  times  for  the  necessities 
of  life  for  herself  and  her  little  ones. 
She  watched  and  waited  for  the  return 
of  Captain  McMurtry,  but  in  vain.  She 
believed  him  dead.  Captain  Rose  saw 
the  brave  struggle  of  this  woman,  the 
despairing  look  when  hope  failed  day 
after  day  and  her  husband  and  his  com- 
rade did  not  return,  and,  like  Enoch 
Arden  of  poetical  fame,  he  fell  in  love 
with  her,  fully  believing  her  husband 
dead.  He  paid  assiduous  court  to  her 
but  she  held  off,  true  to  her  first  love, 
believing,  hoping  and  praying  that  he 
would  come.  Her  friends  urged  her  to 
accept  Captain  Rose's  offer  of  marriage. 
Finally  she  could  hold  out  no  longer  and 
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yielded.  The  wedding  day  was  set,  the 
wedding  feast  prepared,  the  guests  there, 
the  minister  present;  everything  wait- 
ing, everybody  happy  and  light  hearted, 
except  the  expectant  bride,  whose  heart 
had  not  yielded  submission.  Just  as  the 
ceremony  was  beginning  a  gun  shot  was 
heard.  Mrs.  McMurtry  bounded  off 
with  the  fleetness  of  a  deer,  crying 
"that's  John's  gun,"  and  so  it  was,  and 
John  was  received  as  one  from  the  dead. 
This  incident  comes  from  Chief  Justice 
Robertson  in  a  speech  at  Camp  Madison, 
in  1840.  Peace  had  been  proclaimed  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States  at 
Tieonderoga.  We  are  not  told  of  the 
dejection  of  Captain  Rose  but  we  can 
well  imagine  his  disappointment  over 
the  episode,  not  even  manifesting  much 
joy  over  the  return  of  his  comrade,  but 
returned  to  his  home  and  family,  his 
wife  having  died  several  years  previous- 
ly, perhaps  repeating  the  sad  words,  "It 
might  have  been." 

Captain  McMurtry  had  only  a  short 
time  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  domestic 
life.  The  Indians  were  troublesome  and 
being  a  captain  in  the  regular  army  he 
was  again  called  into  action  to  fight  for 
his  country.  He  was  under  General 
Harmon,  who  did  not  understand  Indian 
warfare  and  he  was  defeated.     Captain 


McMurtry  was  shot  in  the  hip.  He  was 
laid  on  the  side  of  the  road  where  he 
could  see  the  Indians  coming  to  scalp 
him.  Captain  McMurtry 's  bones  were 
left  to  bleach  in  the  Miami  valley.  So 
fell  a  great  pioneer  of  the  McMurtry 
family,  whose  descendants  are  widely 
scattered  throughout  Kentucky  and 
other  states.  Captain  Rose,  though 
grieved  over  his  friend's  death,  could 
not  erase  from  his  heart  and  memory  the 
sweet  face  of  the  Captain's  wife  and 
believing  that  "faint  heart  never  won 
fair  lady"  again  paid  court  to  her,  so 
the  records  say,  and  this  time  wooed  and 
won  her  and  not  even  the  spirit  of 
Captain  John  returned  to  disturb  their 
peace  and  happiness.  Captain  Rose 
was  elected  captain  in  Captain  McMur- 
try's  place  in  the  army;  was  also  made 
elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Cane 
Run,  later  removed  to  Harrodsburg, 
taking  his  place  in  the  church  and  by 
marrying  his  widow  he  did  literally  step 
into  Captain  McMurtry 's  shoes.  Cap- 
tain Rose  lived  to  the  80th  year  of  his 
life.  He  died  on  the  20th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1829,  a  man  of  strong  character, 
and  convictions,  serving  his  family  and 
his  country  well.  He,  too,  like  Captain 
McMurtry,  leflt  many  descendants  in 
Kentucy  and  elsewhere,  who  rise  up 
and  call  his  name  blessed. 


JAMES  GUTHRIE— KENTUCKI AN,  1792-1869. 

By  Robert  S.  Cotterill. 
(Read  before  the  Filson  Club,  January  2,  1922.) 


No  one  knows  better  than  the  humble 
student  of  history  that  there  are  strange 
things  to  be  seen  under  the  sun.  And 
perhaps  the  strangest  of  all  strange 
things  is  this :  that  a  man  may  live  a  loug 
life,  be  a  source  of  pride  and  a  tower  of 
strength  to  his  company,  live  in  promi- 
nence and  enjoy  the  highest  honors  and 
appreciation  among  his  own  people,  and 
after  a  few  years  have  been  numbered 
over  his  grave  pass  almost  as  completely 
out  of  memory  as  if  he  had  not  been. 
James  Guthrie  was  a  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  a  United  States  Senator, 
but  the  most  detailed  histories  of  the 
United  States  scarcely  mention  him;  he 
was  for  thirteen  years  a  member  of  the 
Kentucky  legislature  and  the  founder  of 
her  turnpike  and  railroad  systems,  but 
Kentucky  history  only  speaks  of  him 
incidentally ;  he  was  a  leading  citizen  of 
Louisville  for  fifty  years,  thirty-two 
years  a  trustee  of  her  University,  the 
builder  of  her  courthouse,  the  director 
of  her  canal,  and  a  member  of  her 
council,  but  the  city  has  commemorated 
him  only  by  a  short  street  and  a  larger 
per  cent  of  her  people  do  not  even  know 
his  name.  There  is  to  be  sure  a  monu- 
ment in  Cave  Hill,  but  this  is  an  expres- 
sion of  private  grief  and  not  an  indica- 
tion of  public  remembrance. 

Nor  has  any  biography  of  James 
Guthrie  ever  been  published.  In  the 
catalog  of  the  Public  Library  his  name 
occurs  but  once  and  that  in  connection 
with  a  speech  on  secession.  The  Library 
of  Congress  has  no  reference  to  him  at 


all.  Neither  has  the  Library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  There  are  short 
sketches  of  his  life  in  the  various  en- 
cyclopedias and  in  the  tenth  volume  of 
the  Kentucky  State  Historical  Register. 
Such  are  the  dry  bones  that  formal  his- 
tory offers  us  as  memorials  of  a  great 
man. 

The  life  of  James  Guthrie  was  a  life 
of  increasing  power  and  strength  almost 
to  the  very  hour  of  his  death.  The  first 
third  of  it  may  well  be  passed  over  with 
a  brief  resume.  He  was  born  near 
Bardstown  and  in  the  same  year  as  the 
State  of  Kentucky— in  1792.  The  only 
general  education  that  he  seems  to  have 
received  was  gained  in  a  few  years  at- 
tendance at  an  academy  at  Bardstown. 
His  first  impulse  was  toward  a 
business  career,  and  he  made  sev- 
eral trips  down  the  river  to  New 
Orleans  with  Kentucky  produce — 
returning  home  over  the  Natchez  Trace. 
He  abandoned  this  life  for  that  of  law- 
yer and  studied  with  John  Rowan  at 
Federal  Hill.  He  held  his  first  public 
office  in  1820,  at  which  time  Governor 
Adair  appointed  him  Commonwealth 
Attorney.  Upon  receiving  this  appoint- 
ment he  removed  to  Louisville  where  he 
continued  to  live  until  his  death  in  1869. 
His  home  was  on  Walnut  Street  between 
Second  and  Third. 

The  career  of  Mr.  Guthrie  began  to 
connect  itself  with  State  politics  in  1827. 
In  that  year  he  was  elected  a  represen- 
tative from  Jefferson  County  to  the 
General  Assembly.      His  service  in  the 
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General  Assembly  continued  for  thir- 
teen years,  the  last  ten  of  which  were 
passed  in  the  Senate.  It  is  easier  to  find 
evidence  of  his  industry  as  a  legislator 
than  proof  of  his  ability.  During  his 
first  year  as  representative  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Im- 
provements but  for  the  remaining  years 
of  his  legislative  life  he  headed  the  Com- 
mittee on  Courts  of  Justice.  This  latter 
position  was  the  appropriate  one  for  a 
man  whose  activity  up  to  this  time  had 
been  almost  exclusively  that  of  a  law- 
yer; but  as  a  matter  of  fact  Guthrie's 
work  in  the  field  of  the  Judiciary  seems 
to  have  been  wholly  ephemeral,  while 
it  was  in  the  field  of  internal  improve- 
ments that  he  put  forth  efforts  which 
were  to  have  lasting  results.  It  was 
Guthrie  who  formulated  the  plans  for 
our  turnpike  system,;  that  the  roads 
should  be  built  by  private  companies 
under  state  supervision  and  owned  by 
them,  subject  to  state  regulation.  This 
plan  for  road-building  may  not  have 
been  entirely  logical,  but  it  had  one  sur- 
passing merit — it  got  the  roads  built, 
an  entirely  adequate  and  satisfactory 
system  until  the  coming  of  the  automo- 
bile. Mr.  Guthrie  deserves  the  credit 
of  foreseeing  the  great  future  of  rail- 
way transportation,  and  this,  too,  at  a 
time  when  there  was  no  railroad  yet 
opened  in  the  United  States  and  when 
the  governor  of  Kentucky  in  his  mes- 
sages was  ridiculing  the  idea.  Guthrie's 
influence  was  exerted  to  incorporate  the 
Lexington  and  Frankfort — later  to  be- 
come the  Lexington  and  Ohio  and  final- 
ly a  part  of  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville. Any  account  of  Guthrie's  interest 
in  internal   improvements   must  make 


mention,  too,  of  the  railroad  that  was 
proposed  to  be  built  in  the  thirties  from 
Charleston  to  Cincinnati.  This  road 
was  sponsored  by  Hayne  and  Calhoun 
and  in  1836  applied  to  Kentucky  for  a 
charter.  Guthrie  was  entirely  unwill- 
ing to  have  any  further  prestige  go  to  a 
rival  of  Louisville  and  he  influenced  the 
General  Assembly  to  substitute  .  the 
names  of  Louisville,  Covington  and 
Maysville  in  the  charter.  Thanks  to  the 
panic  of  1837  the  road  was  not  built, 
but  the  struggle  over  the  charter  throws 
considerable  light  on  Guthrie's  political 
skill,  on  his  influence  and  his  convic- 
tions. 

It  would  not  be  unsafe  to  say  that 
one-third  of  the  laws  made  in  Kentucky 
in  the  decade  1830-1840  either  originat- 
ed with  Mr.  Guthrie  or  were  passed  by 
his  influence.  That  he  was  a  popular 
as  well  as  an  industrious  legislator  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  was  twice 
chosen  Speaker  of  the  Senate  and  was 
once  the  nominee  of  his  party  for  United 
States  Senator. 

The  reputation  which  Mr.  Guthrie 
had  gained  in  public  life  was  maintain- 
ed and  increased  in  his  private  career 
of  the  next  decade.  He  continued  to 
practice  law  and  ranked  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Kentucky  bar  along  with 
Bland  Ballard,  James  Speed,  Henry 
Pirtle  and  others.  But  Mr.  Guthrie's 
career  was  gradually  becoming  more  the 
career  of  a  financier  than  of  a  lawyer. 
The  period  of  the  forties  was  a  time  of 
great  industrial  and  commercial  activity 
in  the  South  and  West.  When  these 
two  sections  emerged  from  the  gloom  of 
the  panic  of  1837,  they  began  a  new  life 
whose  keynote  was  no  longer  politics 
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but  business.  The  most  vital  question 
was  tbe  question  of  transportation.  The 
coast  cities,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  Sav- 
annah and  Mobile,  laid  their  plans  for 
railroads  to  the  west  to  deflect  the  river 
trade  from  New  Orleans,  and  New  Or- 
leans began  the  construction  of  roads  to 
supplement  the  river.  A  new  kind  of  a 
leader  came  to  the  front  in  the  South 
and  West,  whose  interest  lay  in  the 
development  of  the  resources  rather 
than  in  the  advocacy  of  any  political 
dogma.  Gadsen  of  Charleston,  Hines  of 
Nashville,  Trezevant  of  Memphis  and 
De  Bow  of  New  Orleans  were  the  new 
types  and  Guthrie  took  rightful  place 
among  them.  It  was  during  this  time 
that  he  became  the  controlling  influence 
in  the  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal 
and  one  of  the  incorporators  of1  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad.  He 
was  a  delegate  in  1845  to  the  great  inter- 
nal improvement  convention  at  Memphis 
over  which  Calhoun  presided  and  he 
took  an  active  part  in  its  deliberations. 
Calhoun  placed  him  on  the  committee 
to  draw  up  resolutions  to  be  submitted 
to  Congress,  and  it  was  due  to  Guthrie 's 
influence  that  these  resolutions  contain- 
ed no  mention  of  the  very  inadequafe 
canal  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio.  In  1849 
Guthrie  presided  over  the  constitutional 
convention  in  Kentucky,  but  this  was 
his  last  appearance  in  State  politics. 
His  growing  reputation  had  made  him  a 
national  figure. 

When  Franklin  Pierce  became  Presi- 
dent in  1853  he  chose  Guthrie  as  his 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  History  has 
not  given  Pierce  very  high  rank  as  a 
President  but  has  credited  him  with  un- 
usual judgment  in  selecting  his  assist- 


ants. Jefferson  Davis  was  his  Secretary 
of  War,  William  L.  Marey  his  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Caleb  Cushing  his  Attor- 
ney General.  Guthrie's  admirers  have 
insisted  that  he  was  as  great  a  secretary 
as  Hamilton  and  Gallatin.  Such  asser- 
tions do  all  three  men  great  injustice. 
Guthrie  was  certainly  a  very  reliable 
and  safe  secretary  but  the  times  did  not 
call  for  greatness.  Hamilton  had  to 
organize  his  department,  to  make  the 
plans  and  formulate  the  system; 
Guthrie  was  called  upon  only  for  ad- 
ministration— and  he  did  this  uncom- 
monly well.  He  installed  a  new  system 
of  bookkeeping,  with  an  unsparing  hand 
he  lopped  off  the  heads  of  useless  clerks, 
he  simplified  the  business  of  his  depart- 
ment, he  put  the  sub-treasury  act  into 
operation,  he  collected  the  debts  owing 
to  the  United  States,  he  rooted  out  cor- 
ruption. These  are  certainly  meritori- 
ous things.  Gallatin  struggled  with 
failing  revenues  and  at  the  last  with  a 
defict ;  Guthrie  struggled  for  four  years 
with  a  surplus.  It  was  a  time  of  re- 
dundant revenue  and  the  treasury  was 
actually  embarrassed  with  riches.  Guth- 
rie continually  urged  Congress  to  re- 
duce the  tariff  and  as  continually  op- 
posed a  distribution  among  the  States. 
He  paid  off  forty-five  million  dollars  of 
the  debt  and  as  a  last  resort  he  bought 
gold  and  silver  bullion  and  stored  it  up 
for  future  reference.  Reading  the  re- 
ports of  the  Treasury  for  these  four 
years,  the  most  farsighted  idea  I  have 
found  Guthrie  advancing  was  in  connec- 
tion with  the  State  banks.  There  were 
1300  of  these  and  their  practically  un- 
limited issue  of  paper  money  was  a  con- 
stant menace  to  the  financial  system. 
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Guthrie  suggested  that  they  be  taxed 
out  of  existence — a  suggestion  that  was 
put  into  practice  by  the  Republicans 
during  the  Civil  War. 

"When  Mr.  Guthrie  retired  from  the 
Treasury  in  1857  he  was  65  years  of  age. 
He  had  received  many  honors  from 
city,  state  and  Nation  and  might  now 
well  expect  to  spend  his  remaining  years 
in  quiet.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  next 
twelve  years  were  the  stormiest  years  of 
his  life.  They  were  also  by  far  the  most 
useful  years.  He  became  vice-president 
of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
railroad  in  1857  and  its  president 
in  1860.  In  1860  he  was  a  favorite 
son  candidate  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  President.  He  was 
much  opposed  to  Lincoln,  but  after 
his  election  counselled  that  the  re- 
sult should  be  accepted  in  good  faith. 
When  the  Southern  states  began  to 
secede  he  steadily  exerted  himself  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Peace  Convention  called 
by  Virginia  and  headed  the  com- 
mittee to  which  all  plans  of  ad- 
justment must  come.  He  had 
a  compromise  plan  of  his  own — that  the 
parallel  30°  30'  should  divide  the  exist- 
ing territories  of  the  United  States  into 
free  and  slave  and  that  no  more  terri- 
tory should  be  acquired  except  with  the 
consent  of  both  North  and  South.  The 
Peace  Conference  failed  and  Mr.  Guth- 
rie after  making  a  personal  appeal  to 
Lincoln  hurried  home  without  waiting 
for  the  inauguration.  He  was  now  face 
to  face  with  the  alternative  of  secession 
or  staying  with  the  Union.  His  speeches 
during  the  spring  of  1861  would  indi- 
cate that  he  did  not  know  his  own  mind. 


He  was  a  states'  rights  Democrat  but 
was  opposed  to  secession.  His  sympathies 
were  with  the  South,  but  he  insisted 
that  if  the  Southern  States  had  remain- 
ed in  the  Union  they  would  have  con- 
trolled Congress  and  the  Judiciary  and 
have  rendered  Lincoln  powerless  to 
harm.  In  his  doubt  he  sought  a  half- 
way measure  in  Neutrality.  Then 
Neutrality  failed — as  its  advocates  per- 
haps intended  it  to  fail.  But  by  this 
time  Mr.  Guthrie  had  made  up  his  mind 
— he  was  going  to  remain  in  the  Union. 
He  was  president  of  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  at  this  time  and  it  must  have 
seemed  clear  to  him  that  though  the 
road  would  certainly  be  damaged  if  he 
took  the  side  of  the  North,  it  would 
probably  be  confiscated  if  he  threw  in 
his  lot  with  the  South. 

When  war  came  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  was  the  one  railroad  that 
could  be  used  in  the  invasion  of  the 
South.  It  was  only  the  veriest  nucleus 
of  the  present  Louisville  and  Nashville, 
only  286  miles  long,  most  of  which  was 
in  the  main  line  from  Louisville  to  Nash- 
ville. It  was  the  only  road  beginning  in 
northern  territory  and  ending  in  south- 
ern territory  and  for  this  reason  its  pos- 
session was  vital  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union.  Guthrie's  policy  was  to  place  the 
road  entirely  at  the  service  of  the  United 
States  Government.  The  policy  proved 
the  salvation  of  the  road  but  it  entailed 
many  difficulties.  The  road  began  to 
withdraw  its  rolling  stock  from  Nash- 
ville in  the  summer  of  1861  and  the 
Governor  of  Tennessee  promptly  confis- 
cated all  the  road  within  the  borders  of 
his  state.  This  part  of  the  road  the 
Tennessee  authorities  continued  to  op- 
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erate  until  the  Northern  armies  opened 
up  the  way  to  Nashville.  Throughout 
the  war  the  Confederate  leaders  in  the 
west  made  it  their  special  object  to  de- 
stroy the  road;  Buekner,  Bragg  and 
Morgan — the  history  of  the  Civil  "War 
in  Kentucky  might  almost  be  told  in  the 
history  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville. 
Its  rolling  stock  was  destroyed,  its 
bridges  were  burned  and  its  track  torn 
up.  Millions  of  dollars  of  damage  was 
inflicted  upon  it  and  in  normal  times 
the  road  would  certainly  have  gone  into 
bankruptcy.  There  were  difficulties 
with  the  North,  too.  The  government 
insisted  on  their  soldiers  and  their  sup- 
plies being  transported  at  a  rate  which 
Guthrie  contended  was  far  too  low  for 
any  profits  for  the  road,  and  Guthrie 
had  his  way  only  after  repeated  pro- 
tests. As  it  was  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  was  paid  higher  rates  for 
transportation  during  the  war  than  any 
railroad  in  the  North.  Many  times  the 
government  showed  itself  not  only  un- 
able but  even  unwilling  to  guard  the 
road  so  vital  to  its  own  operations. 
After  the  capture  of  Nashville  and  the 
advance  on  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta 
the  government  seized  half  the  rolling 
stock  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  to 
use  on  more  southern  roads,  and  when 
the  road  showed  itself  unable  to  trans- 
port supplies  with  its  decreased  capacity 
an  effort  was  made  to  have  it  put  under 
military  management.  But  Guthrie's 
influence  and  energy  won  over  all 
Obstacles.  Mr.  Fink,  whose  services 
have  already  been  described  before  the 
Filson  Club  by  Mr.  Needham,  repaired 
the  damage  of  the  Confederates  almost 
as  fast  as  it  was  done.    Mr.  Guthrie  had 


a  track  laid  down  First  Street  to  the 
water 's  edge  and  ferrying  over  the  river 
the  cars  that  came  down  to  Jefferson- 
ville  from  the  North  set  them  to  work 
on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  tracks. 
As  the  Union  armies  penetrated  farther 
into  the  South  he  secured  the  rolling 
stock  from  the  Southern  roads  for  his 
own  use.  Finally,  the  road  carried  such 
enormous  quantities  of  passengers  and 
freight  that  the  net  earnings  through- 
out the  war  averaged  about  forty  per 
cent.  About  half  of  this  business  was 
government  business  and  it  shows  some- 
thing of  the  great  number  of  troops 
transported  during  these  times  that 
the  passenger  earnings  were  approxi- 
mately double  those  from  freight  earn- 
ings. It  must  be  remembered  in  this 
connection  that  the  road  carried  prac- 
tically no  northern  bound  freight  dur- 
ing the  war. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  the  road  was 
in  better  condition  than  it  was  at  the 
beginning.  It  had  not  only  replaced  its 
own  plant  but  it  had  acquired  the 
Bardstown  Eoad  and  had  built  a  branch 
line  to  Stanford  on  the  way  to  Knox- 
ville.  It  had  paid  off  a  great  part  of 
its  debt  and  was  subscribing  heavily  to 
such  projects  as  that  of  building  a 
bridge  over  the  Ohio.  For  all  this  I 
think  the  main  credit  must  be  given  to 
Mr.  Guthrie.  His  judgment  threw  the 
road  on  the  winning  side,  his  energy 
overcame  the  difficulties  entailed  by  his 
policy,  his  influence  at  "Washington  dis- 
sipated the  friction  that  his  energy 
sometimes  created.  The  United  States 
would  do  well  to  put  him  in  her  Hall  of 
Fame  for  his  services  during  the  War. 
In  his  Memoirs,  General  W.  T.  Sherman 
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says,  "I  have  always  felt  grateful  to 
Mr.  Guthrie  of  Louisville  who  had  sense 
enough  and  patriotism  enough  to  sub- 
ordinate the  interests  of  his  road  to  the 
cause  of  his  country. ' '  This  compliment 
is  somewhat  left-handed,  to  be  sure,  but 
it  is  a  compliment  nevertheless. 

At  the  stockholders'  meeting  in  Oc- 
tober, 1865,  a  formal  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  Mr.  Guthrie  for  his  conduct  of  the 
road  during  the  war,  and  the  request 
was  added  that  he  would  continue  to 
serve  the  road  as  its  president  notwith- 
standing the  wider  sphere  of  service  to 
which  he  had  been  called.  This  wider 
sphere  of  service  was  the  United  States 
Senate  to  which  Mr.  Guthrie  had  been 
elected  in  January.  He  was  chosen  as 
a  Conservative  over  Major  General 
Rousseau,  the  leader  of  the  Kadicals  in 
Kentucky.  The  Conservatives  all  over 
the  country  had  great  hopes  of  the  re- 
straining influence  of  Guthrie  on  his 
colleagues.  He  had  emerged  from  the 
war  with  enormous  prestige  and  his 
name  was  continually  being  linked  with 
that  of  Fessenden  as  a  man  who  could 
be  depended  on  for  safe  counsels.  He 
had  let  it  be  known,  too,  in  public 
speeches  that  he  wanted  no  exploitation 
of  the  South  under  the  guise  of  recon- 
struction. Two  events  rendered  vain 
all  the  hopes  that  were  entertained  of 
Guthrie  as  Senator.  One  was  the  death 
of  Abraham  Lincoln — the  only  man  with 
sufficient  prestige  to  keep  the  factions  in 
harmony.  The  second  fact  was  the  ill 
health  of  Guthrie,  which  kept  him  away 
from  the  Senate  after  1866,  brought  his 
resignation  in  1868  and  his  death  the 
next  year.  Notwithstanding  all  this  I 
think  that  this  time,  tho  it  was  the  most 


barren,  was  likewise  the  most  admirable 
period  in  Guthrie's  life.  He  made  one 
of  a  little  group  of  thirteen  Senators 
fighting  the  cause  of  a  people  for  whose 
overthrow  he  was  so  greatly  respon- 
sible. He  fought  constantly,  fought 
angrily,  indignantly — and,  of  course, 
fought  entirely  in  vain.  Those  who  had 
sown  to  the  wind  were  not  to  be  de- 
prived of  their  whirlwind.  Guthrie  op- 
posed the  Freemen's  Bureau,  he  de- 
fended President  Johnson,  he  insisted 
that  the  Senate  should  not  try  to 
dominate  the  executive  departments. 
He  asserted  that  the  South  had  accepted 
the  results  of  the  war  in  good  faith,  he 
opposed  the  Civil  Rights  bill  and  the 
fourteenth  amendment.  He  reasserted 
the  doctrine  of  States  Rights  with  a  con- 
fidence that  shows  how  entirely  he  failed 
to  understand  the  results  of  the  war. 
One  of  his  clearest  and  best  speeches 
was  made  on  the  currency;  his  counsel 
was  that  no  attempt  be  made  to  resume 
specie  payment  until  the  business  of  the 
country  recovered  from  the  war.  He 
continually  insisted  that  Kentucky  peo- 
ple had  been  loyal  during  the  war  and 
needed  no  reconstruction. 

Guthrie  resigned  from  the  Senate  in 
February,  1868,  giving  as  his  reason 
that  ill  health  was  preventing  him  from 
attending  the  sessions  and  that  Ken- 
tucky needed  an  active  representative  in 
these  critical  times.  It  may  be  said  in 
passing  that  this  feeling  was  widespread 
in  Kentucky  and  that  Guthrie  had  been 
to  some  extent  criticized  for  not  resign- 
ing sooner.  A  paralytic  stroke  in  April 
confined  him  to  a  bed  from  which  he 
did  not  rise  again.  He  died  March  13, 
1869. 
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I  have  written  of  the  services  of  Mr. 
Guthrie  to  his  State  and  Nation.  Con- 
cerning his  local  prominence  volumes 
might  be  written  and  volumes  will  be 
written,  some  time,  I  trust.  Because 
there  is  so  much  to  be  said  in  this  con- 
nection I  shall  say  nothing.  He  helped 
write  the  first  charter  of  Louisville,  he 
helped    establish    her    first  schools,  he 


founded  the  Louisville  Democrat,  he 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  her  street 
railways,  he  planned  her  courthouse 
and  her  university — both  unfinished  to 
this  day. 

It  might  be  said  of  him  as  it  has  been 
said  of  another :  If  you  seek  his  monu- 
ment, look  around  you. 

Robert  S.  Cotterill. 


MADISON  COUNTY  TAX  LIST,  1788 

List  Found  in  Basement  of  "Administration Building,"  Old  Capitol,  May,  1922 
Arranged  for  publication  by  Mrs.  Jouett  T.  Cannon,  Associate  Editor. 

"Taxable  property  within,  the  district  of 
Robert  Rodes,  Commissioner  in  the  County 
of  Madison  for  the  year  1788." 


Persons    Names    Charged       2  g  2 
With  Tax                     2^5 

Anderson,  Robert 1 

Allason,   Thomas  1 

Anderson,  John  _ 1 

Burgain,  Jacob  „ 1 

Burgain,  Isaac  _ 1 

Burgain,  Denis _ 3 

Blackwell,  James 1 

Boon,  George  _ 2 

Barkkshire,  Dickey  1 

Blackwell,  Armstead  1 

Boon,  Squire „ 1 

Brown,  George _ 1 

Brockman,  Thomas  1 

Brinson,  Zebulin  1 

Burtin,  Isaac 1 

Ballew,  Charles  _ 1 

Burtin,  Samuel  1 

Burtin,  Allin  _ 1 

Butler,  Thomas  1 

Benit,  Thomas  1 

Calk,  William  _ 1 

Clark,  John 2 

Crews,  Thomas  1 

Cook,  Absalem 2 

Clay,  Green  1 

Collier,  John  _ _ 2 

Collier,  James  1 

Crews,  David  2 

Crews,  Elijah 1 

Cofer,  Jacob  1 

Carpenter,  John  1 

Cidwell,  John  - 1 

Davis,  Elexander  1 

Dosier,   J.  James 1 

Dosier,  Lenard  1 

Debrell,  Charles  - 1 


MO 

HSo 

.... 

1 

3 

.... 

1 

.... 

6 

.... 

10 

5 

3 

2 

4 

16 

.... 

3 

.... 

1 

6 

.... 

3 

.... 

1 

.... 

2 

3 

1 

4 

.... 

1 



2 



1 

5 

14 

5 



4 

— -- 

3 

1 

7 



2 

.... 

1 

2 

13 

2 

2 

.... 

6 

2 

1 

6 

1 

3 

6 

Persons   Names   Charged       S  S3  2 
With  Tax  S^5 

Dosier,  Zachariah 2 

Dosier,  James  1 

Daniels,  Nathan  1 

Durbin,  Christopher  2 

Davis,  Samuel  and 

Davis,  John  2 

Durrum,  James  ~ 1 

Durbin,  Edward  1 

Dunham,  William  3 

Evens,  Peter  1  2 

Embry,  Jessy  1  1 

Embry,  John  1 

Embry,  Joseph  2  2 

Esten,  John  1 

Fletcher,  William  1 

Fowler,  Joseph  1 

Gentry,  Richard  1 

Gentry,  David  „...  1 

Gogens,  John  1  2 

Grubbs,  Higgason  1 

Gaddy,  Elijah :.  1 

Hogges,  Jessy  1 

Herod,  Edward  _ 1 

Harper,  John  1 

Hoon   (or  Horn), 

Christopher    1 

Holley,  Francis  1 

Harris,  Christopher  1 

Harris,  James  1 

Hoon  (or  Horn),  Aaron. 1 

Hoon  (or  Horn),  Matthew..  1 

Hoy,   William  2        10 

Harris,  William  2  4 

Ham,  William  „ 1  1 

Hervey,  William  Henry 

Hervey,  John  &  William....  3  1 

Hopper,  Moses  l 

Hopper,   William  1 

Harket,  Peter  1 

Holland,  William  1 

Hall,   David  1 

Hill,  Joel l  i 


S"      <u      © 

wo   Wko 

2 
1 
3 
2 


1 
3 
7 
1 
3 
2 
8 
1 
3 
1 
3 
4 
§ 
15 
2 
6 
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Persons    Names    Charged  £  j£  2 

With   Tax  3~5 

Holley,  John  &  Wilkason, 

John  C 3 

Hall,  James  j. 1 

Hendricks,  James   

Howard,  Benjamin  1 

Herndon,  Owen  2 

Heartherly,  Lenard  1 

Jones,  William  2 

Jones,  Irwin  1 

Jones,   Cad  - 1 

Kerley   (?),  William  1 

Lorin,  John 1 

Lanham,  Thomas  1 

Lewis,  Aaron  1 

Logsted,  Edward  1 

Logsted,  Joseph  1 

Logsted,  Thomas  2 

Longstreth,   Jonathan   1 

Loyd,  Thomas  1 

Massie,  Harris   1 

Moor,  Robert  1 

Mise,   Isaac    1 

McDaniel,  James  2 

Merit,  Joseph 1 

McDaniel,  Aaron  1 

Miller,  Jacob  1 

Morgain,  Mary  1 

McQueen,  John  l 1 

McQueen,  James  2 

Moor,  John   1 

Montgomery,  James  1 

McQueen,  Joshua 1 

Martin,  Benjamin  1 

Million,  John  _ „ 1 

Manion,  James  1 

Manion,   Thomas  1 

Noland,   Henry  1 

Nanby  (?),  John  _ 1 

Orear,  William  1 

Ocaley,  William  1 

Oealey,   Benjamin   3 

Oleor,  George  1 

Procter,  Nicklias,  Sr 

Procter,  Benjamin  1 

Procter,  Page  ~ 1 

Parker,  Edward  1 

Pollard,  William 1 


»S 


i     tn 

■r;  s 


WO    S§5 


13 

1 

9 

4 

4 

3 

8 

5 

3 

2 

3 

4 

4 

5 

4 

3 

1 

1 

2 

12 

4 

2 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

7 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

6 

3 

2 

3 

2 

4 

1 


Persons    Names    Charged  S  »  5 

With   Tax  V~£ 

£§£ 

Phelps,  John,  Jr 1 

Portwood,  Page 3 

Portwood,  Loyd 1 

Portwood,  Thomas   1 

Portwood,  Page,  Jr _...  1 

Phelps,  John,  Sr 1 

Redman,  George  1 

Retards,  Frances  1 

Robards,  Edward  1 

Robards,  Nathan  1 

Robards,  Elisha  1 

Reyburn,   Ralph  1 

Reves,  Grief  1 

Reid,  Lenard  1 

Rodes,  Robert  1 

Stone,  Benjamin  1 

Stone,  Burgess  1 

Stone,  Valentine 1 

South,  John  3 

Stephens,  Thomas  1 

Sapinton,  John,  and 

Sapinton,  Hanalas  2 

Sapinton,  John,  Jr l 

Stalker,  Thomas  1 

Sapp,  John  3 

Stamper,  Joshua  Cp 1 

Smith,  Thomas  l 

Searcy,  Charles  1 

South,  Mary  1 

Salley,   Stephen  1 

Sapinton,    James    1 

Smith,  Rev.   (?)   1 

Symes,  Matthew  3 

Snell,  Charles  _ 1 

Strauher  (?),  Thomas  1 

Sterns,   Jacob   1 

Skinner,  Joseph  1 

Taylor,  Joseph  1 

Tudor,  Valentine  1 

Turner,  Andrew  1 

Towns,  Oza  (or  Ola)   1 

Tudor,  John  l 

Turpin,  William  1 

Tharp,  Dodson  1 

Taylor,   Francis   l 

Terry,  Othea  l 

Taylor,  John l 


So  W§o 
9 
9 
1 
3 
6 
5 
3 
2 
7 
4 
3 
2 
2 
5 
4  10 
4 
5 
2  4 

1  3 

3 

6 
1  4 

1 
2 
1 
1 

1  9 
8 
2 
3 
2 

2  6 
1 
4 

4  4 

1 
4 
4 
2 
3 
2 
9 
2 
2 


Madison  County  Tax  List 


Persons  Names  Charged  a  m  g 

With  Tax  -£■£ 

Tudor,  Henry  1 

Turpin,  Elizabeth  ~ 

Taylor,  Frank  S.   (or  L.)-—  1 

"Williams,  Edward  1 

Williams,   Philip,  Henry 

and  James  - 3 

"Wilson,    John    1 

"Wells,    Henry   _ 2 

Wiliams,  Daniel  1 

"West,  Richard  1 

West,    Thomas    _ 1 

White,    George  1 

"White,  John,  Jr 1 

White,  John  „ 1 

Robert 


WO 


WcSO 

3 
1 
4 


10 
3 
2 
1 
3 
4 
2 


Persons  Names  Charged  v  m  % 

With  Tax  -2.2  .a 

£  d£ 

White,  James 1 

"Williams,  William  2 

Williams,   Isaac   1 

Williams,  John  1 

Walker,  Asaph  2 

Walker,   Stephen  1 

Walker,  James  1 

Weltch,   Thomas   1 

West,  Johnnathan  1 

Woodrough,  John  2 

Woodrough,   David    1 

William,  Shadrach  1 


231 


2s     2     « 

**   li- 
no  W§o 

1 

6 

3 


4  3 

1 
1 
5 
5 
2 
1 
5 

81       694 


Bodes'  return,  Comm.  for  1788. 
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KENTUCKY'S  DEAD  IN  GLORY 
LIVE. 

Gone  .back  to  God.  What  tomb  could  hide 
The  martyr  souls,  the  sacrificed? 
For  us,  that  light  forever  dwell, 
For  home,  met  Fate  'mid  hideous  hell 
On  land,  in  air,  on  waters  wide, 
Where  rolled  the  Teutons'  awful  tide; 
That  Christian  nations  might  abide 
In  love  and  peace — on  duty  fell — 
Gone  back  to  God. 

O  Mother  mine,  thy  heart  has  sighed 
In  memory's  shrine  thy  tear  has  dried; 

From  starlit-land  where  anthems  swell 
An  angel  soldier's  clear  notes  tell 
Of  love  and  peace — ithy  son  who  died — 
Gone  back  to  God. 

James  Blythe  Anderson. 

Glengarry  Farm,  Lexington,  Kentucky, 

May  15,  1922. 

The  Register  takes  pleasure  in  pub- 
lishing the  above  poem  from  the  pen  of 
James  Blythe  Anderson;  also  the  fol- 
lowing brief  biographical  sketch : 

James  Blythe  Anderson  was  born  in 
Madison  County,  Kentucky,  December 
25,  1868.  In  1881  with  his  parents  he 
moved  to  "Glengarry"  in  Fayette 
County,  his  present  home.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Lexington  at  the  schools  of 
James  Lane  Allen  and  J.  Lewis  Logan, 
entering  in  1886  the  State  College,  now 


the  University  of  Kentucky ;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Union  Literary  Society  and 
subsequently  was  a  law  student  at  the 
University  of  Virginia.  For  some  time 
he  was  a  compositor  on  the  Kentucky 
Gazette.  He  married  Miss  Alice  Simms 
of  Bourbon  County,  Kentucky,  June  16, 
1898.  Was  a  prospector  in  Death  Val- 
ley and  Lower  California,  discovering 
the  first  gold  in  the  Jarbridge  District 
of  Nevada. 

He  was  commissioned  Captain  Cav- 
alry, National  Army,  August  15,  1917; 
resigned  from  the  84th  Division,  was 
rejected  for  service  in  the  Canadian 
Army,  then  underwent  an  operation  at 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  enlisted  in 
the  Regular  Army  at  Fort  Thomas 
where  he  was  discharged  January  22, 
1919. 

He  has  contributed  to  histories  and 
genealogies,  has  written  a  number  of 
songs,  fugitive  poems,  short  stories  and 
reviews.  His  "Nameless  Hero  and 
Other  Poems"  appeared  in  1904  and 
"The  Call,"  a  Democratic  Campaign 
song,  in  1920. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Authors' 
League  of  America,  Society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati, the  Society  of  the  War  of  1812 
and  the  American  Legion. 


'LOW  DUTC    H"  COLONY 


[Editor's  Note: 

We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  E.  B.  Smith, 
of  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  for  the  following 
extract  from  an  old  newspaper,  publish- 
ed presumably  at  New  Castle  or  Shelby- 
ville,  the  portion  of  the  paper  in  Mrs. 
Smith's  possession  not  carrying  either 
the  name  of  the  paper  or  date  of  publi- 
cation.] 

' '  Pleasureville  Department — Where 
Life  is  Earnest  and  Happy  and  Busi- 
ness Thrives." 

The  men  and  women  who  settled  Pleas- 
ureville Country. 


'A  long  line  of  honorable  history;  A 
sturdy  stock  whose  Virtues  have 
descended." 


In  Pleasureville,  and  scattered 
through  this  county,  are  names  of  per- 
sons that  trace  back  to  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholemew  in  France.  The  people 
who  had  these  names  were  Huguenots. 
Being  persecuted,  they  refugeed  to  Hol- 
land. There  they  blended  with  the  low- 
landers;  the  Dutch  language  finally  be- 
came their  language.  Here  Dutch  names 
were  also  mixed  with  the  old  stock. 
Very  early  in  the  17th  century  many 
had  come  to  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
bringing  their  religion,  red  with  the 
blood  of  martyrs,  with  them.  These 
founded  the  Dutch  Keform  Church  in 
America, 

About  1765  many  left  New  Jersey 
and  went  to  York  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania,  and  formed  the  famous   Cone- 


mago  colony,  very  near  Gettysburg  bat- 
tlefield. The  register  of  this  church  con- 
tains many  names  that  are  very  familiar 
here.  Indians  broke  up  this  settlement ; 
they  burned  35  houses  and  murdered  a 
number  of  persons.  By  1780  more  than 
50  families  went  to  Mercer  County,  Ky. 
Others  went  elsewhere.  By  1800  the 
settlement  was  depleted.  A  full  history 
of  this  church,  with  its  pastors,  bap- 
tisms, etc.,  is  extant. 

In  coming  to  the  cane  land  of  "Kain- 
tuckee"  they  traveled  for  weeks  in 
wagons,  camping  at  nights,  but  resting 
on  Sunday  and  holding  religious  serv- 
ices; wearily  crossed  the  mountains  to 
the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio;  thence 
down  that  river  in  flat  boats,  hostile 
savages  infesting  the  shores ;  landing  at 
Limestone  (now  Maysville) ;  thence  on 
their  wagons  again  to  a  point  near  Har- 
rodsburg,  which  became  known  as  the 
"Old  Dutch  Settlement."  Here  they 
bought  lands,  and  many  of  the  farms 
are  still  in  possession  of  their  descend- 
ants. 

These  people  erected  in  1800  the 
famous  "Mud  Meeting  House,"  which 
is  still  in  existence.  However,  it  gradu- 
ally lost  its  distinctive  character  as  a 
congregation  by  reason  of  members 
emigrating  to  other  parts.  This  church 
gradually  became  Presbyterian,  and 
Presbyterianism  has  since  been  the  do- 
minant faith  among  many  of  the  des- 
cendants. 

Low  Dutch  Colony  on  Six  Mile. 

Now,  the  foregoing  has  been  written 
to  account  for  a  remarkable  body  of 
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people  who  settled  from  1784  to  1800 
about  Pleasureville,  in  Henry  and 
Shelby  counties,  and  constituted  what  is 
known  as  "The  Low  Dutch  Colony." 
They  there  owned  in  one  body  10,000 
acres  of  excellent  land,  called  until  this 
day  the  "Low  Dutch  Tract."  These 
people  all  came  from  the  colony  in  Mer- 
cer county,  and  a  large  number  of  their 
decendants  are  still  in  this  vicinity,  and 
are  noted  for  their  high  moral  standard 
and  good  citizenship. 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Shuck,  whose  fore- 
fathers came  across  the  waters  with  the 
original  stock,  and  followed  the  colony 
through  all  its  migrations,  has  written 
a  sketch  of  the  Low  Dutch  Colony, 
which  we  publish  below: 

The  Low  Dutch  Colony  of  Six  Mile, 
Now  Pleasureviijl,e 

The  Low  Dutch  colony  came  mainly 
from  Mercer  County,  Ky.,  and  located 
in  and  around  the  site  where  Pleasure- 
ville is  now  situated.  They  purchased 
about  10,000  acres  in  1784,  from  Squire 
Boone,  the  famous  pioneer.  This  sec- 
tion of  Kentucky  was  then  all  forest  and 
inhabited  by  Indians.  It  is  as  remark- 
able, as  true,  that  some  of  the  descend- 
ants of  this  colony  now  reside  on  and 
own  a  portion  of  the  original  purchase. 
The  Bantas,  Bergens  and  Shucks  still 
own  the  land  of  their  ancestors,  to- 
i  gether  with  many  old  relics  and  papers 
which  they  value  highly.  The  land  was 
not  held  separately,  but  the  company 
had  a  trustee  whose  duty  it  was  to  look 
after  the  estate.  There  were  thirty  or 
more  families  and  they  all  resided  in  a 
fort  built  of  logs  and  stones.  The  hos- 
tilities of  the  Indians  once  compelled 


them  to  retire  for  a  short  time,  part  go- 
ing back  to  Mercer  and  part  to  Clarke 
-counties,  but  they  returned  in  1786. 

Papers  show  that  34  lots  of  land  were 
purchased  by  the  company,  varying  in 
size,  but  ranging  from  200  acres  up- 
ward, and  paid  for  in  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence.  The  following  statement 
shows  how  the  tracts  were  awarded  in 
the  division ;  that  is  to  say,  to  whom  and 
the  prices  paid : 

No.  £.  s.  P. 

1.  Jno.  Comingore,  transferred  to    • 
Jasmond    .....24-11-01 

2.  David  Vories  52-17-00 

Same    , 48-17-11 

3.  Andrew  Shuck  70-11-11 

4.  Albert    Banta „ 50-10-03 

5.  Albert  Voras  26-08-07 

6.  John  Banta  62-17-03 

7.  Abraham  Banta  52-17-03 

8.  'Simon  Vanisdal  j 24-11-08 

9.  Henry  Banta  66-03-03 

10.  Samuel  Demaree  52-17-03 

11.  David  Bank  _ 59-03-03 

12.  Bennett  Montfort,  transferred 

to   Mason  52-17-03 

13.  Ben  Spade  62-26-06 

14.  Danial  Banta  52-17-03 

15.  Heirs  Cornelius  <Cozine  19-19-11 

17.  Samuel  Banta  43-19-11 

18.  Francis    Cosart    43-19-11 

20.    Aaron  Jno.  Montfort  52-17-11 

23.  Blue  John  Voras  21-16-07 

24.  Lucas   Vanosdal  and  Jacob 

Smock   21-16-07 

26.  Peter  Banta  12-19-04 

27.  Jacob  Banta  32-18-03 

29.  Wm.  Shuck  and  Big  John 

Vories    52-17-03 

30.  Peter  Banta  59-194)3 

31.  Abraham  Brewer  17-04-11 

32.  Cornelius  &  Peter  Banta '62-16-09 

33.  Peter  Banta  56-03-09 

34.  Coptrea  Voris  29-11-09 

Some  of  the  members  were  missing 
but  there  were  at  least  34  tracts.    All  of 
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this  land  was  managed  by  Abraham 
Banta  before  it  "was  settled  up,  and  then 
it  "was  transferred  to  George  Bergen  as 
trustee,  "whose  duty  it  was  to  look  after 
all  the  estate.  The  land  was  re-snrveyed 
in  1833  and  found  to  contain  a  large  sur- 
plus, which  was  sold  and  the  money 
divided  among  the  members  of  the  com- 
pany. 

About  this  time  the  "Low  Dutch 
Colony,"  swarmed  again  and  quite  a 
number  settled  in  Johnston  County, 
Indiana,  and  another  colony  in  Switzer- 
land county,  same  state. 

The  company  all  worked  together, 
some  standing  guard  while  others  labor- 
ed. At  night  they  went  into  the  fort 
for  protection  against  the  Indians — 
closing  the  doors  and  pulling  the  latch 


string  inside.  The  old  spring  that  sup- 
plied the  company  with  water  is  still  in 
use.  These  good  old  people  cleared  the 
Indian  from  the  country  and  the  wild 
animals  from  the  forest.  They  also 
cleared  the  heavy  timber  from  the  land 
and  built  houses  for  themselves,  and  it 
was  long  years  before  they  could  safely 
leave  a  latch  string  outside  at  night. 

Verily  we  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
their  labor.  An  uncle  of  the  writer, 
Cornelius  Banta,  built  the  first  house  in 
North  Pleasureville  which  was  then  call- 
ed Bantatown.  Then  New  Pleasureville 
began  in  1850.  The  bones  of  the  old 
pioneers  are  resting  in  Pleasureville 
Cemetery.  I  was  born  April  2,  1819, 
and  am  still  living  on  my  ancestral  land, 
Richard  H.  Shuck. 


BOONE  DAY 


Following  the  custom  of  many  years 
the  Historical  Society  observed  "Boone 
Day,"  June  7,  with  a  public  meeting  in 
the  old  House  of  Representatives.  No 
comment  on  the  program  is  made  here, 
as  we  publish  below,  from  the  State 
Journal  of  June  8,  1922,  a  full  account 
of  the  meeting. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  EARLY 

EXPLORER  IN  SANDY 

VALLEY 


Dr.  Willard  R.  Jillson  Tells  of  Most  In- 
teresting Discovery 


Governor     Morrow,     Lieutenant     Governor 

Ballard  and  Others  Take  Interest  in 

Historical   Society. 


Early  History  of  the  Big  Sandy 
Valley  was  the  subject  of  an  interest- 
ing address  made  last  evening  by  Dr. 
Willard  R.  Jillson,  Director  and  State 
Geologist,  at  the  annual  Boone  Day  cele- 
bration of  the  Kentucky  State  Histori- 
cal Society.  The  exercises  were  held  in 
the  society  rooms  in  the  Old  State 
House  and  were  presided  over  by  Mr. 
H.  V.  McChesney,  in  the  absence  of 
Governor  Edwin  P.  Morrow,  president 
ex  officio,  who  was  unable  to  be  present. 

Prior  to  the  address  of  Dr.  Jillson, 
who  proved  by  data  gathered  in  this 
and  other  states,  that  George  Washing- 
ton made  the  first  survey  in  the  Big 
Sandy  Valley  and  probably  in  Ken- 
tucky, Mrs.  Jouett  Taylor  Cannon,  sec- 
retary, presented  her  report  which 
showed  that  the  society  has  214  mem- 
bers, an  increase  of  twenty  over  last 
year. 


Since  the  last  meeting,  four  members, 
Miss  Sally  Jackson  and  Capt.  Andrew 
Steele,  of  Woodford  county,  A.  C. 
Quisenberry  and  Mr.  Frank  Chinn,  have 
died. 

Mrs.  Cannon  referred  to  the  dona- 
tions made  to  the  society,  making  spe- 
cial mention  of  several,  including  the 
portrait  of  the  late  Mrs.  Madeline  Mc- 
Dowell Breckinridge,  which  was  pre- 
sented by  the  late  Kentucky  Equal 
Rights  Association. 

The  society  has  2,190  bound  books 
and  a  great  many  paper  books  and 
pamphlets,  according  to  the  report  of 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Haycraft,  librarian. 

Two  groups  of  sdngs,  the  opening 
number  being  "Lest  We  Forget,"  were 
given  by  a  quartet  composed  of  Prof. 
J.  W.  Ireland,  Messrs.  Ike  Kennedy, 
Will  Parrent  and  Bronston  Kenney, 
with  Miss  Lucy  Chinn  at  the  piano. 

At  the  outset  Dr.  Jillson  dealt  with 
the  geologic  history  of  the  Big  Sandy, 
and  its  first  inhabitants,  who  he  said 
were  the  Mound  Builders,  ancestors  of 
the  Southern  Appalachian  Indians.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Jillson  they  came  into 
Kentucky  about  two  thousand  years 
ago,  up  to  which  time  the  Big  Sandy 
had  been  a  wilderness  for  countless  mil- 
lions of  years. 

Dr.  Jillson  traced  the  history  of 
the  Big  Sandy  Valley  from  the  time 
Gabriel  Arthur,  a  young  Virginian  in 
the  employ  of  Colonel  Wood,  of  Fort 
Henry,  crossed  the  mouth  of  the  Big 
Sandy  and  came  into  what  is  now  Boyd 
county,  in  1674.  Arthur  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  Shawnees  at  the  mouth  of 
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the  Scioto,  returned  to  the  Cherokees 
on  the  headwaters  of  the  Tennessee,  but 
finally  managed  to  get  back  to  Colonel 
Wood's  block  house  on  the  tidewater  of 
the  James  river. 

Dr.  Jillson  said  the  Big  Sandy  Val- 
ley was  the  last  natural  province  to  be 
wrested  from  the  Shawnees  and  Cher- 
okee Indians,  who  used  it  as  a  hunting 
ground  and  field  base  for  their  maraud- 
ing and  scalping  parties.  Noted  Indian 
captives  who  escaped  from  the  Big 
Sandy  Valley  and  have  filled  the  region 
with  legends,  were  Jenny  Wiley  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Ingles. 

The  first  settlement  of  the  Big  Sandy 
Valley,  Dr.  Jillson  said,  was  established 
by  Matthias  Harmon,  at  the  mouth  of 
Johns  creek,  midway  between  Prestons- 
burg  and  Paintsville  on  the  Levisa 
Fork.  This  block  house  was  later  aban- 
doned, as  was  the  one  established  in 
1790  by  Charles  Vancouver,  in  the  forks 
of  the  Tug  and  Levisa  rivers. 

Active  settlement,  according  to  Dr. 
Jillson,  did  not  begin  until  about  1791, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  was 
settled  long  before  the  lower  part.  Pres- 
tonsburg,  settled  by  John  Spurlock  in 
1791,  the  largest  town,  was  made  the 
county  seat  of  Floyd  county,  which  took 
in  the  entire  valley  and  some  outside 
area,  in  1799. 

Louisa  was  established  with  Law- 
rence county  in  1821.  Pike  county  was 
established  in  the  same  year  with  Pike- 
ton  as  its  first  county  seat ;  Pikeville  not 
being  selected  until  1825.  Paintsville 
was  made  the  county  seat  of  Johnson 
in  1843.  Boyd  county  was  formed  in 
1860,  with  Catlettsburg  as  the  county 
seat.       Ashland  had  already  been  es- 


tablished in  April,  1854,  by  the  Ken- 
tucky Iron  and  Coal  Manufacturing 
Company.  In  1870  Martin  county  was 
created  with  Inez  as  the  county  seat. 

During  the  early  days,  and  up  until 
about  1810,  Maysville,  then  known  as 
Limestone,  was  the  headquarters  of 
what  small  amount  of  traffic  came  down 
the  Big  Sandy,  as  at  this  period  there 
was  only  a  house  or  two  on  the  sites  of 
Catlettsburg  and  Ashland. 

The  first  families  to  permanently  set- 
tle in  the  Big  Sandy  Valley  came  in 
over  the  headwaters  of  the  Tug  and 
Levisa  Forks,  from  1789  to  1800.  They 
included  the  Leslies,  Damrons,  Auxiers, 
Grahams,  Browns,  Spurlocks,  Osborns, 
Marcums,  Hammonds,  Weddingtons, 
Morgans,  Pinsons,  Walkers,  William- 
sons, Marrs,  Mayos,  Lacqueys,  Hagers, 
Laynes,  Prestons  and  Borders. 

The  early  settlers  of  the  Big  Sandy, 
Dr.  Jillson  concluded  by  saying,  were 
unmindful  of  the  vast  mineral  resources 
of  the  region,  and  coal,  the  great  staple, 
was  little  known  before  1850. 


As  the  foregoing  account  of  the  meet- 
ing contains  only  a  brief  reference  to 
the  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer 
and  the  Librarian,  we  publish  these 
reports  in  full  herewith: 

ANNUAL    REPORT     OF     SECRE- 
TARY-TREASURER 

The  First  of  June,  1922,  finds  the  So- 
ciety with  a  membership  of  215.  This 
is  an  increase  of  20  over  last  year. 

Since  the  report  of  June  7,  1921,  the 
Society  has  lost  four  valuable  members 
— Miss  Sally  Jackson  and  Captain 
John    Andrew    Steele,    both    charter- 
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members,  Mr.  A.   C.   Quisenberry  and 
Mr.  Prank  Chinn. 

The  Begister  has  been  issued  regular- 
ly three  times  a  year,  and  has  contain- 
ed some  valuable  data  not  hitherto  pub- 
lished. Among  the  most  interesting 
contributed  articles  were  the  conclusion 
of  the  "Woodford  County  History,  by 
Mr.  William  E.  Railey;  "Some  West 
Kentucky  Sketches"  by  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Fowler;  "Lincoln  County  Court  Notes" 
and  "Captain  James  Harrod  and  His 
Company,"  by  Mr.  Lucien  Beckner; 
"The  Diary  of  Col.  M.  C.  Taylor  in 
Lopez  Expedition,"  edited  by  A.  C. 
Quisenberry  and  contributed  by  Miss 
Martha  Harbeson;  the  History  of  the 
Kentucky  Geological  Survey,  History  of 
the  Coal  Industry  in  Kentucky,  First 
Explorations  of  Daniel  Boone  in  Ken- 
tucky, The  Discovery  of  Kentucky  and 
Oil  and  Gas  in  Kentucky,  all  by  Dr. 
Willard  Bouse  Jillson;  The  Marriage 
Records  of  Woodford  County,  1789- 
1800,  compiled  by  Mrs.  Ernest  Dunlap ; 
Bryan  %  Station  Chapter,  D.  A.  B.  ■ 
Marriage  Becords  of  Mercer  County, 
1786-1804,  compiled  by  Mrs.  T.  Henry 
Coleman,  Jane  McAfee  Chapter;  Mar- 
riage Becords  of  Union  County,  com- 
piled by  Mrs.  Eugene  Bay,  State  Eegis- 
trar,  D.  A.  B. ;  The  Marriage  Becords 
of  Shelby  County,  1792-1800,  (and  In- 
dex to  1825),  compiled  by  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Smith,  Isaac  Shelby  Chapter  D.  A.  B. ; 
"A  Glimpse  of  Paris,  1809,"  by  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Whitley,  Jemima  Johnson  Chapter, 
D.  A.  B. ;  "  Beminiscences  of  the  Life 
of  Col.  Cave  Johnson,"  contributed  by 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Coffman,  Big  Springs  Chap- 
ter; "The  Efforts  to  Harness  the  Water 
Power   of  the   Ohio   Falls,"   by   Prof. 


Charles  Needham  and  "James  Guth- 
rie," by  E.  S.  Coterill. 

The  Begister  is  now  on  the  exchange 
list  of  65  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Magazines  of  good  standing,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  those  who  are  entitled  to  it  on 
account  of  their  membership,  has  a  sub- 
scription list  of  nearly  100,  with  in- 
creasing demands  for  special  numbers 
from  persons  who  are  neither  members 
nor  regular  subscribers. 

It  would  require  more  time  than  we 
have  this  evening  to  read  the  long  list 
of  gifts  which  have  been  received  dur- 
ing the  last  year;  these  have  already 
been  acknowledged  in  the  Begister  or  in 
the  daily  papers,  and  will  be  included 
in  our  published  report.  A  few  of 
special  interest,  however,  should  be 
noticed  at  this  time.  Among  them  are : 
The  Kentucky  War  Service  Becords, 
World  War,  in  two  bound  volumes,  com- 
piled by  Mrs.  John  A.  Herring,  State 
Historian,  and  presented  by  the  Ken- 
tucky Society,  D.  A.  B. ;  Flag  of  the 
First  Kentucky  Volunteer  Infantry, 
1861-65,  Miss  Cordelia  Beilley,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. ;  Flag  of  the  27th  Kentucky  Infan- 
try, 1861-65,  and  Sword  and  Uniform 
Coat  of  Col.  John  Hardin  Ward,  by  Dr. 
John  Hardin  Ward,  Jr.,  Louisville; 
Original  Plaster  Models  of  Joel  T. 
Hart's  Bust  of  Henry  Clay  and  John  J. 
Crittenden,  by  Mrs.  Julia  Gill  Barnard, 
WashingtQn,  D.  C. ;  Marble  Bust  of 
Henry  Clay,  by  Leo  Volke,  Mr.  J. 
Swigert  Taylor ;  Banner  of  Henry  Clay 
Campaign  of  1844,  Mrs.  Charles  Thomas 
Varnon,  Walton,  Ky.  Framed  List  of 
Bepresentatives  of  Kentucky  Daughters 
of  the  American  Bevolution  who  served 
in  the  World  War,  Kentucky  Society,  D. 
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A.  R. ;  Copies  of  numerous  old  Bible  and 
Military  Records,  Mrs.  Eugene  Ray, 
Louisville;  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Madeline 
McDowell  Breckenridge,  Kentucky 
Equal  Rights  Association;  38  Framed 
Maps,  Dr.  Willard  Rouse  Jillson,  Frank- 
fort ;  and  last  but  not  least,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Lafayette  portrait,  by  Mr. 
R.  C.  Ballard  Thruston,  of  Louisville. 

The  interest  of  the  public  is  shown  by 
the  crowds  of  visitors  who  frequent  the 
rooms  of  the  Historical  Society,  and  who 
with  one  lone  exception,  have  expressed 
approval  of  the  use  to  which  the  old 
State  House  is  being  put.  The  office 
force  of  the  Society  has  been  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  assist  many  of  these 
visitors  as  well  as  a  large  number  of 
correspondents  with  historical  and 
genealogical  data  which  they  had  not 
found  elsewhere. 

This  brings  us  to  the  part  of  the  re- 
port which  should  prove  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  the  members  of  the  Society 
and  to  all  persons  who  are  engaged  in 
historical  research  work. 

Valuable    State    Archives  Brought 
to  Light. 

It  has  been  known  for  many  years 
that  the  basement  of  the  "Old  Admin- 
istration Building"  was  full  of  valuable 
State  records  which  were  inaccessible 
on  account  of  their  situation  in  some 
rooms  without  light  or  ventilation.  It 
had  long  been  the  wish  of  those  who 
realized  their  value  to  have  these  records 
saved,  and  in  the  spring  of  1916,  through 
the  efforts  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Thompson,  of 
Lexington,  Ky.,  then  State  Regent  of 
the  D.  A.  R.,  a  few  of  them  were  re- 
moved by  order  of  the  Sinking  Fund 


Commission  to  the  basement  of  the  New 
Capitol,  where  it  was  intended  that 
they  should  be  sorted  out  and  properly 
arranged.  The  illness  and  death  of  one 
who  had  undertaken  this  work  put  a 
stop  to  it  in  a  short  time,  and  the  papers 
in  the  old  building  were  left  for  a  while 
longer  to  darkness  and  decay. 

In  the  late  fall  of  1921  Mr.  R.  C.  Bal- 
lard Thruston  obtained  permission  from 
Governor  Morrow  to  remove  the  records 
which  were  of  special  interest  to  the 
light  of  day  where  they  could  be  exam- 
ined. As  soon  as  the  weather  would  per- 
mit of  work  in  the  unheated  basement 
the  task  was  begun  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society.  After  the  papers  had  first 
been  carried  to  the  yard  and  the  loose 
dust  removed,  they  were  placed  on 
shelves  in  the  large  room  at  the  north- 
east of  this  building,  formerly  used  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals. 

In  the  short  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  their  removal  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  examine  and  catalogue  all  of 
these  papers,  but  enough  has  already 
been  seen  to  enable  us  to  give  some  idea 
of  their  importance,  not  only  to  the  His- 
torical Society,  but  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  early  settlement  of  Ken- 
tucky and  the  men  who  blazed  the  way 
through  the  wilderness. 

The  most  valuable  of  the  records  so 
far  examined  are  the  "Lists  of  Titha- 
bles,"  taken  in  connection  with  the 
County  Tax  Lists  as  provided  under  an 
Act  of  the  Legislature.  ("Laws  of  Ky. 
chapter  6,  p.  206.") 

Oldest  Tithe  List 

The  oldest  of  these  Tithe  Lists  which 
has  come  to  light  is  that  of  Madison 
County  for  1788,  taken,  of  course,  under 
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the  supervision  of  Virginia,  four  years 
before  Kentucky  became  a  State. 

In  the  published  report  of  the  first 
census  of  the  United  States,  1790,  in  the 
preface  to  the  heads  of  families  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  statement  is  made  that  a  com- 
plete schedule  had  been  compiled  for  the 
part  of  Virginia  now  comprising  Ken- 
tucky, and  filed  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  but  that  it,  with 
the  schedules  from  several  other  States, 
was  destroyed  on  the  burning  of  Wash- 
ington by  the  British  in  1814.  This  list 
from  Madison  County  is  probably  one 
of  the  original  records  from  which  the 
returns  to  Washington  were  made,  and 
of  which  there  is  no  other  copy  in  exist- 
ence. 

Only  the  "District  of  Robert  Rodes, 
Commissioner,"  is  included  in  this  re- 
port, for  a  part  of  Madison  County 
which  was  at  that  time  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  now  and  embraced  a  large 
portion  of  what  had  been  Lincoln 
County.  Unfortunately  no  real  estate 
was  listed,  but  among  the  "white  males 
over  16"  who  were  charged  with  the 
poll  tax,  and  who  paid  on  slaves,  horses 
and  cattle,  are  found  names  which  are 
familiar  to  the  student  of  history.  Green 
Clay  was  charged  with  a  tax  on  7  horses, 
Higgason  Grubbs  on  15,  Robert  Rodes 
on  10,  and  William  Calk,  the  writer  of 
the  famous  Journal  of  1775,  on  14. 
John  Harper,  one  of  Calk's  companions 
on  his  trip  to  Kentucky,  owned  7  hoi'ses. 

In  the  tax  lists  for  Montgomery 
County  for  1800  we  again  find  William 
Calk,  this  time  paying  taxes  on  22  dif- 
ferent tracts  of  land  in  Madison,  Mont- 
gomery and  Clark  Counties,  amounting 
to  more  than  13,000  acres.      One  tract 


for  400  acres  was  that  on  the  headwaters 
of  "Hingston"  Creek,  where  in  the  dry 
summer  of  1776  Calk  and  his  compan- 
ions, Enoch  Smith  and  Robert  Whit- 
ledge,  discovered  a  wonderful  spring, 
which  Calk  immediately  marked  for  his 
own,  and  near  it  built,  in  1779,  a  one- 
room  log  cabin  on  the  site  of  the  home- 
stead which  is  still  in  possession  of  the 
Calk  family.  It  is  not  until  1819  that 
we  find  the  name  of  Thomas  Calk  (the 
son  of  William)  who  was  said  to  have 
been  the  first  white  boy  born  in  the  fort 
at  Boonesboro  recorded  in  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Tax  List.  He  paid  taxes 
on  375  acres  of  " first-rate  land"  which 
had  been  entered  in  the  name  of  W. 
Calk,  and  on  11  slaves  and  4  horses. 
Abraham  Hanks,  John  Harper  and 
Enoch  Smith,  all  of  whom  accompanied 
Calk  on  his  first  trip  to  Kentucky,  were 
taxpayers  in  Montgomery  County. 

The  Lincoln  Family. 

In  Washington  County,  the  first 
formed  after  the  admission  of  Kentucky 
to  the  Union,  we  find  data  which  is  of 
particular  interest  in  view  of  the  in- 
quiries which  are  now  being  made  in  re- 
gard to  the  ancestry  of  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  The  lists  for  1792-1795- 
1800  show  that,  while  up  to  the  latter 
year  Thomas  Lincoln  was  not  himself  a 
land  owner,  at  least  he  had  relatives  who 
were.  Richard  Berry,  the  brother-in-law 
to  whose  home  the  family  of  the  elder 
Abraham  Lincoln  fled  when  the  latter 
was  wounded  or  killed  by  the  Indians 
in  Jefferson  County,  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable property,  as  were  his  sons, 
Richard,  Jr.,  and  Francis,  and  Mordecai 
Lincoln  must  have  been  considered  a 
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rich  man.  The  name  on  this  list  which 
is  of  greatest  interest,  however,  is  that 
of  Bathsheba  Lincoln,  the  widow  of  the 


elder  Abraham  and  mother  of  Thomas. 
This  Lincoln  data  seems  to  be  of  enough 
importance  to  transcribe  it  literally : 


WASHINGTON  CO.,  KENTUCKY,  TAX  LISTS. 


Date 


Persons   Charged  With   Tax 


cd 

i-H 

=a 

33 

►>v§  a; 

J>g.Q 

X 
o 

CS 

s 

1792 
Oct.  17.. 

Oct.  10. 


1795 
July  27. 


Berry,  Richard. 


Lincoln,  Mordecai... 
Lincoln,  Bathsheba 


July  11. 


1S00 
July  22. 

July  22.. 


Apr.  30.. 
May  14. 
July  14. 


Berry,  Richard 

Berry,  Richard,  Jr. 

Lincoln,   Thomas  ... 
Lincoln,  Mordica  ... 


Berry,  Francis  

Berry,  Richard 

Berry,  Rachel 

Head,  Jessey  

Lincoln,  Josiah  .... 

Lincoln,  Thos 

Lincorn,  Mordeca 


(Madison  Co.) 
(Hardin  Co.). 


600 
100 

400 

100 


133 

133 

133 

54 


300 

130 

1950 

1134 


10 

1 
1 


10 

1 


39 


10 


32 
6 


10 


It  is  shown  above  that  Thomas  Lin- 
coln was  less  than  21  years  of  age  in 
1795,  and  that  in  1800,  when  he  had 
attained  his  majority,  he  owned  one 
horse  as  the  sum  of  his  earthly  posses- 
sions. "Jessey"  Head  above,  was  the 
Methodist  Minister  who  married  Thom- 
as Lincoln  to  Nancy  Hanks  at  the  home 
of  Richard  Berry,  June  12,  1806. 

Among  the  prominent  men  who  were 
taxpayers  in  Washington  County  at  the 
above   dates  were  Martin  D.   Hardin, 


John  Grundy,  Benjamin  Gibbs,  Terah 
Templin,  Samuel  Overton  and  Matthew 
Walton. 

Nelson  County  in  1795  had,  among 
other  large  landowners,  Walter  Beall, 
John  May,  Benjamin  Pope,  and  Col. 
John  Allen,  who  lost  his  life  January 
23,  1813,  at  the  Battle  of  the  River 
Raisin.  The  latter  had  moved  some 
years  before  his  death  to  Shelby  County. 

Major  Bland  Ballard,  the  brave  old 
Indian  fighter  and  officer  of  the  War 
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of  1812,  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  tax- 
payers in  Shelby  County  in  1796.  Other 
names  in  that  county  which  we  recog- 
nize are  Benjamin  Hughes  on  Long 
Run,  Benjamin  and  David  Logan,  Ben- 
jamin Roberts  and  Samuel  Shannon. 
The  list  for  this  county  was  certified  by 
William  Logan,  Deputy  Clerk,  for 
James  Craig,  Clerk. 

In  the  list  of  personal  property  of 
Campbell  County  in  1795,  "Washington 
Berry  is  recorded  as  having  17  slaves, 
4  horses  and  2  cattle.  His  brother-in- 
law,  James  Taylor,  at  that  time  County 
Clerk,  is  only  taxed  on  2  slaves,  2  horses 
and  8  cattle,  but  the  returns  for  1801 
and  1818  indicate  that  he  was  one  of 
the  largest  landowners  in  Kentucky. 
Richard  Southgate  paid  taxes  on  15,000 
acres,  and  John  Taliaferro,  and  Robert, 
Richard  and  Haydon  Nelson  paid  on 
large  tracts  in  Campbell. 

Among  the  large  landowners  of  Gar- 
rard County  in  1797  were  William 
Campbell,  William  Bledsoe,  Joseph 
Bledsoe,  James  Tbompson  and  Thomas 
Kennedy.  The  list  for  Garrard  was 
taken  by  "Michael  McNeely,  a  Commis- 
sioner appointed  by  the  worshipful 
court  of  Madison,  that  part  of  the 
county  aforesaid  that  is  now  called 
Garrard." 

The  tax  list  of  Bourbon  County  for 
1801  is  badly  defaced,  but  among  the 
landowners  whose  names  we  recognize 
are  Samuel  Henderson,  Judge  Benja- 
min Mills,  Col.  James  Smith,  John  Ed- 
wards, Thomas  Hutchcraft,  John  Tal- 
bott,  Samuel  and  John  Clay,  Barton 
Stone  and  Thomas  Kennedy,  who  had 
been  a  companion  of  Michael  Stoner  on 
his  trip  to  Kentucky  in  1776,  and  had 


helped  him  to  clear  and  plant  a  field  on 
Stoner 's  Creek  in  that  year. 

In  1797  John  Clark,  Tax  Commis- 
sioner for  Christian  County,  reported 
508  white  ' '  tithables, "  313  slaves  and 
1,048  horses.  The  land  holdings  in  this 
county  were  not  as  large  as  in  some  of 
the  others,  but  Warren  Davis,  Joseph 
Mason,  Moses  Shelby  and  William 
Witherington  were  owners  of  what 
would  now  be  considered  "good-sized" 
farms. 

The  returns  for  1793  from  Floyd 
County,  which  is  described  as  "District 
No.  1  in  Mason  County,"  are  of  great 
historic  interest,  but  any  reference  to 
the  persons  mentioned  would  encroach 
on  the  chief  paper  of  the  evening,  so 
that  will  be  left  for  Dr.  Jillson. 

The  Clarke  County  list  for  1799  re- 
cords many  well  known  names.  Among 
them  are  the  old  Revolutionary  soldier, 
Benjamin  Combs,  father  of  General 
Leslie  Combs  of  Lexington ;  Mrs.  Judith 
Gary  Gist  (widow  of  Nathaniel  Gist), 
who  afterwards  married  Gov.  Charles 
Scott,  James  Stewart  (or  Stuart),  the 
grandfather  of  Col.  Tom  Stuart  of  Win- 
chester; Joseph  Seholl,  who  had  been 
a  companion  of  Daniel  Boone,  and  the 
Bullocks,  Strodes,  Flannigans,  etc.  The 
returns  from  Clarke  County  were  certi- 
fied by  Micah  Taul,  Deputy  Clerk,  who 
was  afterwards  a  distinguished  officer 
in  the  War  of  1812. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  the  audience 
to  take  as  much  time  as  would  be  requir- 
ed for  a  review  of  all  the  old  records, 
but  those  of  Scott,  Henry,  Ohio,  Pu- 
laski, Lincoln  and  Knox  Counties  are 
well  worth  examination.  The  Wood- 
ford County  lists  for  1799,  1809  and 
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1823  contain  many  names  of  persons 
whose  descendants  are  still  living  on  the 
same  land.  "Warren  and  Green  County 
lists  for  1803  and  1805  will  repay  one 
for  examination. 

A  list  giving  returns  from  a  portion 
of  Fayette  County  for  1797  shows 
among  other  prominent  landowners: 
Robert  Todd  who  paid  taxes  on  1,690 
acres  of  land,  10  slaves  and  6  horses,  his 
brother,  Levi  Todd,  who  was  the  County 
Clerk  of  Fayette  and  had  been  one  of 
the  first  lot  owners  in  Lexington,  as 
had  John  Clark,  Samuel  Johnson, 
Henry  and  John  McDaniel  and  John 
Niblick. 

The  names  of  many  of  the  original 
owners  or  patentees  of  the  land  in 
Fayette  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  other 
counties  are  given.  The  150  acre  tracts 
on  Hickman  Creek,  recorded  in  the 
name  of  Hugh  and  "William  McNary, 
had  been  entered  by  Daniel  Boone,  as 
had  the  262  acre  tract  of  John  Niblick. 
A  survey  to  Capt.  Thomas  Winn  had 
been  entered  by  Israel  Boon.  One  of 
400  acres  to  "Ambrous"  Young  had 
been  entered  by  Evan  and  Moses  Shel- 
by. Numerous  entries  had  been  made 
by  Col.  William  Christian,  William 
Croghan,  John  Bradford  and  John  and 
Lewis  Craig.  The  latter  was  the  old 
Baptist  preacher  who  had  in  1781 
brought  his  whole  congregation  from 
Virginia  to  the  wilderness  of  Kentucky. 

Jefferson  County. 

The  report  for  Jefferson  County  for 
1779  is  full  of  interesting  data. 

Worden  Pope,  who  was  Clerk  of  Jef- 
ferson County  Court  from  1796  to  1834, 
certified  to  the  correctness  of  the  list 


which  had  made  by  Francis  E.  Slaugh- 
ter, Tax  Commissioner. 

There  were  in  the  county  1,758  slaves, 
2,570  horses,  19,568  acres  of  first-rate 
land,  198,166  of  second-rate  land,  4  car- 
riages with  4  wheels,  6  ordinary  "li- 
cences" and  4  retail  stores. 

Among  the  large  landowners  were 
Eichard  Clough  Anderson,  who  had 
seven  tracts  amounting  to  6,265  acres, 
Worden  Pope,  who  was  taxed  on  13,182 
acres,  Eobert  Breekenridge,  who  paid 
on  9  tracts  including  8,000  acres  on 
Floyd's  Fork,  and  Alexander  Breeken- 
ridge, who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Danville  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787,  and  who  paid  on  11  tracts  amount- 
ing to  16,000  acres. 

Others  who  should  be  mentioned  as 
having  large  tracts  of  land  were  Wil- 
liam Croghan,  brother-in-law  of  Gen- 
eral George  Eogers  Clark,  who  had  94 
tracts,  Benjamin  Sebastian,  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  "New  Court,"  who  had 
10,000  acres,  William  Johnson,  one  of 
the  Virginia  trustees,  1785,  who  paid 
taxes  on  25,217  acres.  Col.  Eichard 
Taylor,  father  of  President  Zachary 
Taylor  paid  on  10,485  acres  and  25 
slaves;  Commodore  Eichard  Taylor  on 
7,683  acres  and  31  slaves,  and  Eichard 
Woolfolk  on  8,365  acres. 

Aaron  Fontaine,  for  whom  Fontaine 
Ferry  at  Louisville  was  named,  was  re- 
corded as  owning  500  acres  on  Harrod's 
Creek  in  Jefferson  County  and  400  acres 
in  Clark  County. 

General  Thomas  Posey,  who  after  a 
distinguished  career  in  the  Eevolution- 
ary  War  removed  to  Kentucky,  where 
he  lived  for  a  number  of  years  before 
being  appointed   Governor  of  Indiana 
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Territory,  is  listed  in  the  report  from 
Henderson  Co.  of  1809  as  paying  taxes 
on  25,000  acres  of  land,  19  slaves  and 
12  horses.  His  sons  Fayette,  William 
and  John  Posey  were  also  taxpayers. 
General  Samuel  Hopkins  had  21,333 
acres  of  land  marked  ' '  military. ' '  Land 
held  by  a  number  of  the  taxpayers  of 
Henderson  County  was  listed  as  being 
"a  part  of  Henderson's  Grant." 

Franklin  County. 

The  oldest  report  from  Franklin 
County  was  for  the  year  1805,  but  un- 
fortunately it  only  included  the  district 
South  of  the  Kentucky  River,  and  not 
the  town  of  Frankfort.  It  was  certified 
by  Daniel  Weiseger,  Clerk.  Here  again 
we  are  interested  in  the  original  owners 
of  the  land,  for  we  find  that  Samuel 
Shannon  owned  land  on  South  Benson 
which  had  been  entered  by  "Boon  & 
Others,"  and  John  Montgomery  owned 
a  tract  on  the  same  creek  which  had  also 
been  entered  by  Boon.  Tracts  owned 
by  Elijah  Cole,  Joseph  Bim^on  and 
Sarah  George  had  been  entered  by  Pat- 
rick Henry. 

The  Franklin  County  list  for  1822 
is  for  the  North  side  of  the  river,  and 
among  the  large  property  owners  were 
John  Brown,  first  Senator  of  Kentucky, 
whose  old  home  built  in  1796  is  still  in 
possession  of  his  descendants;  Jesse 
Bledsoe,  his  son-in-law ;  George  M.  Bibb, 
Chief  Justice  of  Kentucky;  Martin  D. 
Hardin,  Attorney  General ;  John  J. 
Crittenden,  Governor,  Congressman  and 
U.  S.  Senator;  Isham  Talbott,  brilliant 
lawyer  and  U.  S.  Senator;  Thomas 
Todd,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
brother-in-law  of  President  James  Madi- 


son; Solomon  Sharpe,  Attorney  General 
otf  Kentucky,  who  was  murdered  by 
Jeroboam  Beauehamp;  Achilles  Sneed, 
Humphrey  Marshall,  John  Marshall 
and  Oliver  "Waggoner. 

Other  names  of  interest  in  this  county 
are  those  of  "Kane"  O'Hara,  the 
pioneer  school-teacher  and  father  of 
Theodore  O  'Hara ;  Chapman  Coleman, 
James  Love,  John  Harvie,  Porter  Clay, 
Albert  Hodges,  Peter  Dudley,  Jacob 
Swigert,  Francis  P.  Blair  and  Jeptha 
Dudley. 

Distinguished  Delinquents. 

At  the  risk  of  making  this  report  too 
lengthy  it  seems  worth  while  to  men- 
tion the  men  of  National  reputation 
whose  names  appear  on  the  delinquent 
tax  lists  for  1824. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  lack  of 
roads  which  would  make  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country  possible,  and  the 
enormous  holdings  of  lands,  some  of 
which  had  been  granted  for  military 
service,  and  some  for  merely  a  nominal 
price,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  non- 
residents thought  it  hardly  worth  while 
to  hold  on  to  the  land  which  lay  in  the 
unexplored  backwoods,  even  if  they 
could  do  so  by  paying  the  very  small 
tax  which  was  required. 

Some  of  these  lands  were  redeemed 
by  the  owners,  but  examination  of  the 
books  indicates  that  land  companies 
were  in  the  habit  of  acquiring  large 
tracts  by  paying  the  tax,  which  often 
only  amounted  to  a  few  dollars. 
Private  individuals  were  also  purchas- 
ers. Robert  Wickliffe  bought  in  8  tracts 
consisting  of  521,000  acres,  from  the 
estate  of  George  Mason  for  $34.15.     J. 
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D.  Hamilton  bought  in  7,486  acres 
listed  in  the  name  of  Gen.  Thomas  S. 
Jessup  for  $2.00.  Other  sales  of  land 
for  taxes  were : 

The  heirs  of  Ambrose  Madison,  6,- 
114f  acres;  Benjamin  Harrison,  2,000 
acres;  "William  Henry  Harrison,  8,000 
acres;  James  Monroe,  20,000  acres; 
Thomas  Middleton's  heirs,  562£  acres, 
"being  one-eighth  part  of  Thomas 
Hart's  original  share  of  Henderson's 
Grant,"  and  sold  to  J.  L.  Alves  for 
$5.25;  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee,  1,000 
acres  in  Henry  County,  on  the  Ken- 
tucky River,  near  the  mouth  of  Cedar 
Creek,  sold  to  Thos.  Triplett  for  $4.75 ; 
Ninian  Edwards,  37  tracts  of  12,220 
acres,  sold  to  T.  Mershon ;  William  Tay- 
lor, 500  acres  on  Panther  Creek  in 
Daviess  County,  surveyed  and  patented 
by  A.  Haptonstall,  sold  to  Thomas 
Todd;  Gen.  John  Preston,  1,000  acres 
in  Logan  Co.;  and  "Frederick  Eugene 
Francis  Barron  Debelon  Birthoff,"  2,- 
000  acres  Military,  Continental  Line,  on 
Green  Eiver,  sold  to  J.  and  P.  Dudley 
for  $9.38. 

In  addition  to  the  tax  lists  there  are 
among  the  records  brought  to  light  a 
number  of  Vital  Statistics  Reports  of 
the  years  1852  to  1862  inclusive.  It  has 
been  impossible  to  examine  these  care- 
fully, but  enough  has  already  been  seen 
to  make  us  realize  that  much  data  of 
importance  to  the  genealogist  will  be 
found  in  their  pages. 

"We  might  continue  indefinitely  with 
an  account  of  these  priceless  records, 
but  there  is  a  limit  of  time  as  well  as  of 
the  patience  of  the  audience.  It  will 
take  months  to  arrange  and  catalogue 
all  of  them,  but  we  feel  that  material 


will  be  obtained  from  them  that  will  be 
of  inestimable  value  in  the  work  of  the 
Historical  Society. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Jouett  Taylor  Cannon, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

REPORT  OF  LIBRARIAN. 

We  have  in  the  Library  2,180  bound 
volumes,  which  have  been  accessioned 
and  are  in  process  of  being  card-index- 
ed. These,  with  many  paper  volumes 
and  pamphlets,  constitute  our  working 
Library.  In  the  last  year  we  have  had 
gifts  of  valuable  books.  A  set  of  Geolo- 
gical Survey  Reports  and  Bulletins, 
presented  by  Dr.  Jillson,  to  which  from 
time  to  time  he  has  added  volumes 
which  have  made  our  Department  of 
History  more  useful  and  interesting; 
other  books  have  been  gifts  to  the  So- 
ciety, which  will  be  noted  in  the  forth- 
coming magazine  on  account  of  restrict- 
ed space  here. 

Much  of  the  time  of  our  office  force 
has  been  devoted  to  research  work,  done 
in  answer  to  letters  asking  for  informa- 
tion which  if  possible  we  endeavor  to 
supply.  If  we  can  help  in  a  small  way 
to  make  sure  the  missing  links  in  our 
pioneer  Kentucky  History,  we  will  feel 
that  our  work  has  not  been  in  vain. 
Mary  C.  Haycraft, 

Librarian. 
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J.   Swigert  Taylor,  Frankfort,  mar- 
ble bust  of  Henry  Clay  by  Leo  Volke. 

Kentucky  Equal  Rights  Association, 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Madeline  McDowell 
Breckenridge,  by Swisher. 
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Mr.  Kenneth  Frye,  Waddy,  Ky.,  sec- 
tion of  wooden  water  pipe,  laid  from 
Cove  Spring  to  Frankfort,  in  1805. 

Mr.  John  T.  Ballard,  Shelbyville,  desk 
of  Addison  Ballard,  1839. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Stuart,  Frankfort,  Blue 
Vase  from  Waco,  Ky. 

Hon.  George  C.  Waggoner,  Stamping 
Ground,  collar  and  apron  used  in  the 
early  days  of  Odd  Fellowship  by  Leon- 
ard Ingle  of  Hopkinsville ;  Boomerang 
from  Australia. 

Miss  Laura  Pepper,  map  of  Blue 
Grass  Stock  Farms,  (about  1880),  and 
two  copies  National  Gazette,  January, 
1827  and  December,  1828. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Peter,  Louisville,  desk  used 
in  Mrs.  Keats'  School  near  Frankfort 
in  1806,  Terrestrial  Globe,  "The  Boys 
of  '76,"  "Jacob  Brown  and  other 
Poems,"  by  Henry  T.  Stanton,  "Indian 

"Wars  of  the  United  States,"  by 

Ellis;  7  Nos.  William  and  Mary  Quar- 
terly, 4  Nos.  Kittitochtiuny  Magazine, 
28  Nos.  Journal  of  American  History, 
Filson  Club  Publications  Nos.  9  and  11, 
"Oddities  of  Southern  Life  and  Char- 
acter" by  Henry  Watterson,  History  of 
Kentucky,  (Lippincott's  Cabinet  Histor- 
ies 1852),  Memoir  of  Col.  Charles  S. 
Todd,  by  G.  W.  Griffith,  1873;  School 
History  of  Kentucky,  by  Z.  F.  Smith; 
Memoir  of  James  B.  Speed,  by  James 
Speed;  "Abraham  Lincoln,"  and  "Notes 
on  a  Visit  to  California"  by  Joshua  F. 
Speed;  "Life  of  Boone"  by  Edward  S. 
Ellis;  "With  Perry  on  Lake  Erie"  by 
James  Otis;  "The  Message  of  the  Lil- 
ies" by  Madison  Cawein;  "The  Stones 
of  Palestine"  by  DeWitte  Kaplan; 
"Sketch  of  the  Origin  and  Erection  of 
the  Confederate  Memorial  Institute  at 


Richmond,  Va.,"  prepared  by  Hon. 
George  L.  Christian;  Photograph  of 
painting  of  "Lee  and  His  Confederate 
Generals"  in  "Battle  Abbey,"  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Sutterlin,  Spode  Plate 
brought  to  U.  S.  in  1749. 

Dr.  John  Hardin  Ward,  Louisville, 
Flag  of  the  27th  Kentucky  Volunteer 
Infantry,  (1861-65),  sword  and  uniform 
coat  of  Col.  John  H.  Ward,  Commander 
of  the  27th  Kentucky  Volunteer  Infan- 
try, (1861-65),  photograph  of  painting 
of  race  between  the  steamboats  R.  E. 
Lee  and  Natchez. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Herring,  Georgetown, 
picture  of  James  Herring,  a  soldier  of 
the  Mexican  War;  Buffalo  Horn  Ink 
Stand,  made  by  James  Herring  while 
in  prison  in  Mexico,  1846;  "A  General 
View  of  the  World"  by  Rev.  E.  Bloom- 
field,  1807,  2  Vols.;  Byron's  Poems,  1st 
Edition;  Ford  and  Cromwell  Family 
Bible,  1813;  "Psalms,  and  Hymns  and 
Spiritual  Songs,"  compiled  by  A. 
Campbell,  W.  Scott,  B.  W.  Stone  and 
J.  T.  Johnson,  1854,  (Preface  by  Alex- 
ander Campbell) ;  Scottish  Chiefs,  by 
Jane  Porter,  1848;  Cromwell  and 
Chenowith  Genealogies;  2  Scrap  Books; 
Session  Book  of  Old  Providence  Church, 
Scott  County,  1829;  Old  India  Shawl; 
China  Figure  of  Patrick  Henry ;  2  very 
old  China  dogs ;  luster  pitcher  and  cup ; 
old  China  cream  pitcher;  2  old  bead 
bags;  pair  gloves  worn  by  Mrs.  Her- 
ring's mother  (1845) ;  gloves  worn  by 
Mrs.  Herring  when  a  baby;  old  needle 
case ;  2  kelp  figures  from  Pacific  Coast ; 
china  box;  2  old  English  cut-glass  sau- 
cers ;  bottom  of  tumbler,  showing  medal- 
lion head  of  Lafayette;  plaster  Medal- 
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lion  of  ;  Daguerreotype  of  Mrs. 

Hanna  Cromwell  Ford;  Daguerreotype 
of  Claekner  family;  Daguerreotype  of 
Mrs.  Julia  Claekner;  Daguerreotype  of 
Granville  Claekner. 

Miss  Margaret  Kavanaugh  Railey, 
Clarksdale,  Mo.,  Collins'  History,  1st 
Edition. 

C.  P.  Dawson,  Louisville,  "Kentucky 
Gazette,"  (April  11),  1799,  Western 
Luminary,  February  25, 1829,  and  "The 
Clay  Coon"  (Campaign  Song). 

Dr.  J.  "W.  Gayle,  Frankfort,  Report 
49th  Annual  Meeting  Kentucky  Phar- 
maceutical Association. 

Mrs.  Milton  Elliott,  Frankfort,  Auto- 
graph Letter  from  Hon.  John  W.  Ste- 
phenson to  James  S.  Littlepage,  1858. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution,  California, 
"Treason  to  American  Traditions,"  by 
C.  G.  Miller. 

Government  Printing  Office,  36th 
Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ameri- 
can Ethnology;  Report  of  Librarian  of 
Congress,  1921. 

Mr.  H.  V.  Bastin,  Supt.  Kentucky 
Reformatory,  Pardons  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Johnson,  19  pardons  sign- 
ed by  President  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  and  9 
signed  by  President  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  and  Data  concerning  "Skinner 
Engine." 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Library, 
"George  "Washington  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,"  "English  Towns 
in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,"  "Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  Men  in  the  World 
War"  and  "University  Bulletin." 

Henry  Harvey  Fuson,  ' '  The  Pinnacle 
and  other  Mountain  Poems." 

Dr.  William  E.  Barton,  "The  Soul  of 
Abraham  Lincoln"   and   "The  Pater- 


nity of  Abraham  Lincoln;"  the  Life  of 
Clara  Barton,  2  vols.;  "The  Red  Book 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
Oak  Park,  111." 

Missouri  Historical  Society,  "Mis- 
souri One  Hundred  Years  ago,"  a  Cen- 
tennial Drama. 

Kentucky  Agricultural  Station,  Lex- 
ington, Official  Bulletins. 

Miss  Mary  Cousins  McCabe,  "Some 
Early  Settlers." 

South  Dakota  State  Department  of 
History,  South  Dakota  Historical  Col- 
lections, Vol.  X. 

National  Society,  S.  A.  R.,  Official 
Bulletin,  Vol.  XVI,  No.  2. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Ballard  Thruston,  File  of 
"The  Kentucky  Magazine,"  November, 
1916,  January,  1918 ;  Kodak  Pictures  of 
Stations  of  the  Beargrass  Creek  Terri- 
tory East  of  Louisville :  Spring  Station, 
Floyd  Station,  Parks  Burial  Ground, 
Dutch  Station,  Lynn  Station,  Brecken- 
ridge  Burial  Ground,  Oxmoor  (Bullitt) 
Burial  Ground;  Abstracts  of  Wills  of 
John  Hume,  dated  May  2,  1798;  Alex- 
ander Breckenridge,  (May  16,  1797), 
Gen.  Robert  Breckenridge,  (Sept.  7, 
1833) ;  Copy  of  Entry  of  William  Lynn, 
(Oct.  30,  1780);;  Copy  of|  Entry  of 
Bland  Ballard,  Jr. ;  Copy  of  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey  Topographical  Sheet  con- 
taining portions  of  the  Taylorsville  and 
LaGrange  Quadrangle,  including  the 
portion  of  Jefferson  county;  Copies  of 
Abstracts  from  Jefferson  Co.  Archives: 
Abraham  Linkhorn,  400  acre  entry, 
dated  May  29,  1780;  Abraham  Link- 
horn,  800  acre  entry,  dated  June  7,  1780 ; 
Morgan  Hughes,  500  acre  entry,  dated 
May  29,  1780;  John  Hume,  1,000  acre 
entry,  dated  May  1,  1781 ;  Plots  of  Abra- 
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ham  Linkhorn,  400  acre  survey;  photos 
as  follows:  Of  the  Drawings  of  Morgan 
Hughes  Station;  of  the  Treasury  War- 
rant No.  3334  for  400  acres  in  the  name 
of  Abraham  Linkhorn;  Official  Record 
of  the  Survey  of  Abraham  Linkhorn  of 
400  acres  of  land ;  an  attested  copy  of  the 
original  marriage  certificate  of  Thomas 
Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks ;  the  promise 
of  Hannaniah  Lincoln  to  pay  to  Enos 
Atwater  "Twenty  Pattons  of  Deer 
Skins  Well  Prest;"  Photostat  of  a  clip- 
ping from  the  Courier-Journal,  August 
29,  1897,  just  preceding  the  Centennial 
of  the  Long  Run  Baptist  Church ;  Kodak 
Pictures:  Morgan  Hughes  Series,  Nos. 
1,  2,  and  3 ;  Long  Run  Series,  Nos.  2,  4, 
9,  10-18,  inc. ;  Hume  Station  Series,  Nos. 

1  and  2a  ;  "Dustings,"  June,  1922,  (con- 
taining articles  on  ' '  Our  Flag, ' '  by  Mr. 
Thruston;  Index  of  the  Rolls  of  Honor 
in  the  Lineage  Books  of  the  D.  A.  R. ; 
Photographs  of  Old  Goodman  House  in 
Frankfort,  the  inscription  on  the  John 
Goodman  Monument  in  the  Joel  Scott 
Burying-ground,  the  Joel  Scott  lot  in 
the  Frankfort  Cemetery,  headstone  of 
Ellison  Williams  in  the  Frankfort 
Cemetery,  and  films  of  the  Franklin 
Court  House. 

Dr.  Willard  R.  Jillson: 

The  "Coal  Industry  in  Kentucky," 

2  copies ;  ' '  Edwin  P.  Morrow,  Kentuck- 
ian;"  "Virginia  Past  and  Present,"  by 
Elizabeth  Lee;  Year  Book  1900-01-02- 
03,  Connecticut  Society,  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution;  Copies  of  Maps 
of  Kentucky  by  Filson,  (1784),  J.  Rus- 
sell, (1794),  and  Elihu  Barker,  (1795)  ; 
Indiana  Magazines  of  History,  7  copies ; 
"Early  Indianapolis,"  by  Mrs.  Laura 
Fletcher  Hodges ;  ' '  Southern  Women  in 


the  Recent  Educational  Movement  in 
the  South,"  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo;  "The 
National  Road  in  Indiana,"  by  Lee 
Burns;  "Minutes  of  the  Indiana  His- 
torical Society,  1886-1918;"  "F.  &  T. 
Guide  to  Chattanooga,  Lookout  Moun- 
tain, Chickamauga  and  Battlefields;" 
"List  of  Discussions  of  the  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  Amendments,  with  spe- 
cial Reference  to  the  Negro  Suffrage," 
Government  Printing  Office ;  ' '  The  Eng- 
lish Government  and  the  Rise  of  Prus- 
sia," by  C.  K.  Adams;  "State  Papers 
and  Public  Documents  of  the  United 
States,  Vol.  IX,  1819;"  "Sacred  Bio- 
graphy, or  History  of  the  Patriarchs," 
by  Harry  Hunter,  1838;  "An  Histori- 
cal Account  of  the  Ten  Tribes,"  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Edreni,  1833;  "The  Works  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  Life  of  the 
Author,"  by  Jared  Sparks,  1840,  Vols. 
II,  III,  VII,  VIII.  "History  of  the  Re- 
formation," by  DAubigne,  Vols.  I  and 
IV;  "Early  Western  Travels,  1748- 
1846,"  Vol.  XXV,  "Annotated  Re- 
prints from  Contemporary  Volumes  of 
Travel,"  by  Reuben  Gold  Thwaits. 

Major  Edgar  Erskine  Hume:  Cock- 
rell  Genealogy,  by  F.  M.  Cockrell. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Tuttle,  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
mission, 12  specimens  of  fish. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Ray,  State  Registrar, 
D.  A.  R. :  Copies  of  Marriage  Records 
of  Union  County,  Ky.,  1811-1825;  Index 
to  Bible  Records;  List  of  Members  of 
Old  Presyterian  Church,  Harrodsburg, 
Ky. ;  Copy  of  "Western  Argus  of 
America,"  Sept.  17,  1819;  Supplement 
to  "Kentucky  Yeoman,"  April  15,  1869. 

Kentucky  Society,  D.  A.  R. :  Ken- 
tucky War  Record,  World  War,  com- 
piled by  Mrs.  John  A.  Herring,  State 
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Historian;  Framed  List  of  Representa- 
tives of  Kentucky  D.  A.  R.'s. 

Mrs.  T.  Henry  Coleman,  (Jane  Mc- 
Afee Chapter  D.  A.  R.),  Harrodsburg; 
Marriage  Records  of  Mercer  County, 
1800-1S04. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Smith,  Shelbyville,  Isaac 
Shelby  Chapter  (D.  A.  R.),  Marriage 
Records  of  Shelby  County,  1794-1825 ; 
"Dutch  Reformed  Settlement  at  Pleas- 
ureville." 

Mrs.  "W.  T.  Fowler,  Frankfort:  His- 
tory of  Kentucky  (Perrin's,  1885),  in- 
eluding  Biographical  Sketches  of  But- 
ler, Caldwell,  Crittenden,  Hancock, 
Hopkins,  Livingston,  Logan,  Lyon,  Mc- 
Lean, Muhlenburg,  Ohio  and  "Webster 
Counties. 

Mr.  John  W.  R.  "Williams,  Frankfort, 
Indian  Tomahawk. 

Mr.  L.  F.  Johnson:  Thirty-one  copies 
f  the  "Register." 

Judge  Samuel  "Wilson,  Lexington, 
"Life  of  Governor  Isaac  Shelby,"  by 
Archibald  Henderson. 

Mrs.  Charles  Thomas  Varnon,  Wal- 
ton, Ky. :  Henry  Clay  Campaign  Ban- 
ner, 1844. 

Mr.  John  Jacob  Raskob,  Claymont, 
Del. :  ' '  The  Raskob-Greene  Record 
Book." 

Mr.  M.  E.  Small,  Carrollton,  History 
of  Carroll  County. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Ballard  Thruston:  39  Old 
Documents  concerning  Militia. 

Mrs.  Pierce  Butler:  "A  Sketch  of 
Centre  College,"  by  John  "W.  Yerkes. 


Loans. 

Fincastle  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  forty- 
nine  volumes  of  Lineage  Books. 

Mrs.  Matthew  Cotton  Darnell,  Duck- 
er,  Ky.,  ' '  Some  Emigrants  to  Virginia, ' ' 
by  "W.  G.  Stannard. 


FORTHCOMING  INDEX. 

"With  this  issue  of  the  Register  and 
the  supplement  that  will  follow  within 
a  few  weeks  we  complete  our  twentieth 
volume.  The  supplement!  wMl  be  a 
General  Index  compiled  by  Otto  A. 
Rothert,  secretary  of  the  Filson  Club. 
The  index  will  be  limited  to  titles  of 
articles  and  pictures,  names  of  contri- 
butors and  subjects  of  items  appearing 
as  clippings,  editorials  and  official  re- 
ports. 

INDEX  TO  LAND  GRANTS. 
A  book  of  much  importance  to  the 
people  of  Kentucky  is  now  in  process 
of  preparation.  A  complete  index  to 
the  records  in  the  Land  Office,  together 
with  a  history  and  explanation  of  the 
grants  in  the  different  sections  of  the 
State,  will  be  included  in  the  book,  as 
well  as  much  other  valuable  information 
relative  to  titles  and  family  history. 
"When  published  this  index  will  contain 
the  name  of  every  person  to  whom  a 
grant  of  land  was  made  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  as  well  as  Military  "Warrants, 
entries  and  surveys.  This  work  is  being 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Arthur  L.  Doyle,  Assistant  Auditor. 
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BOOK  EEVIEWS. 

Pendleton's  History  of  Tazewell  Co., 
Virginia. 
History  of  Tazewell  County  and 
Southwest  Virginia  (1748-1920),  by 
Wm.  C.  Pendleton.  81  photographic 
illustrations,  6x9,  pp.  700,  pub.  by  W. 
C.  Hill  Printing  Co.,  Richmond,  Va., 
1920.  This  delightful  account  of  the 
settlement  and  development  of  South- 
western Virginia  is  divided  into  six 
parts  as  follows:  I.  Aboriginal  Period, 
II.  Period  of  Discovery  and  Coloniza- 
tion, HI.  Pioneer  Period,  IV.  Ante-Bel- 
lum,  of  Formative,  Period,  V.  War  and 
Reconstruction  Period,  VI.  Post-Bel- 
lum,  or  Development,  Period.     Written 


in  a  style  that  is  most  pleasing,  this 
book  will  commend  itself  to  all  ardent 
readers  of  Kentucky  history.  The  Taze- 
well country  was  in  the  early  days  the 
threshold  of  Kentucky,  and  much  of  the 
history  of  this  notable  region  is  essen- 
tially the  early  history  of  Kentucky, 
especially  the  regions  of  the  Upper 
Cumberland,  Kentucky  and  Big  Sandy 
Rivers.  A  wealth  of  well  arranged  de- 
scriptive historical  and  genealogical  de- 
tail is  here  readily  available  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Southern  Appalachians. 

Willard  Rouse  Jillson,  Sc.  D. 
Frankfort,  Ky., 
Sept.  1,  1922. 
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